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WEST END GARAGE 


OVER 100 PRIVATE LOCK UP 


BoxES 
THE GLENDOWER MOTOR COMPANY 
SOU TH.KENS!NGTON 
Lélephoné:- 55b @ ISP XEnsinglor 
Lélegeatas |"Crcwranus” LONDON 


EVERYTHING 
FOR THE MOTORIST __ 






















Craig & Davies 


Military and Civil 
BOOTMAKERS, 


FRANCIS STREET, WOOLWICH. 
45, GLASSHOUSE ST., REGENT ST., 
w. 


40, High Street, Aldershot ; 
and York Town, Camberley. 




















ESTABLISHED 1824. 





SPECIALITY: 


BUTCHER FIELD BOOTS. 


Bootmakers by Appointment 
to Royal Military Academy. 











THE MIDGET DIMPLE 


is quite alone for length & steadiness. 


A drive of 300 yards is not exceptional for this 
ball ; we constantly receive letters telling of this 
achievement. Driving so exceptionally well, and 
putting very surely, the MIDGET DIMPLE is 
used by more good golfers than any other ball. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
317 & 318 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. ; 


Price 2/6 each 78 Cheapside, London, E.C.; 29 Haymarket, London, S.W. ; 
57 New Street, Birmingham; 4 Oxford Street and 1 Lower Moseley Street, Manchester; 72 Lord Street, 
Liverpool; 3 South Charlotte Street (Princes Street), Edinburgh; 68 Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; 
35 Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. AND OF ALL GOLF PROFESSIONALS. 
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LIPTON 


LTD. ge 
The Largest Tea and Provision Dealers in the World. 


MANAGEMENT OF CANTEENS A SPECIALITY. 


ALDERSHOT-— Eims Road. 


PORTSEA-—35, Queen Strect. Street. 
DEVONPORT-— North Corner. | CAIRO_—3, Sharia Cherifein. 


GIBRALTAR—Turnbull’s Lane. 


TERMS, PRICES, REBATES, &c., ON APPLICATION. 
| ALEXANDRIA-—Old Customs House 


COLOMBO—Cinnamon Gardens. 


DUBLIN—23, Merchant’s Quay. | CALCUTTA—Lipton’s Buildings. 


MALTA-— 39, Strada Reale, Valetta. 


BOMBAY-—33, Apollo Street. 


Head Offices—CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
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«A High-Class EC 
Tonic & Digestive THE QUEEN of 


Liqueur. 
SOLD BY WINE CREME BE MENTHE 
ee: Oe PIPPERMINT 


Hive, Seleite, usan GET FRERES 
ee] 


receipt of 3 penny stamps. 
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YOU CAN 


HIRE 


these perfect carriages 
by the hour, day or week 
quite inexpensively. 








This is the World’s proved Best Car— 
“THE NAPIER”— 


the car of speed, silence and luxury for touring. 


Ne matter for what purpose you require a car remember that the 
address of the finest equipped hiring garage in Europe is ‘7, Hertford 
| Street, Mayfair, London, W.,’ from where you may hire cars for all 
| purposes with satisfaction and economy. 


| TELE? HONE 
— 1045 GERRARD 


(4 Lines) 
The HERTFORD STREET 
Motor Hiring Co., Ltd., 
7, Hertford Street, Mayfair, 
LONDON, W. 


Telegrams ; “ Monopolize, London,” 





This is the elegant Electric Town Carriage 
—the Electromobile—ideal for theatres and 
shopping. :: :: Private and exclusive, 














ACETYLENE LIGHTING 


—_—— 6s the Simplest, Safest, Cheapest (tu 


A | ™ instal and maintain), Cleanest, and 


Most Satisfactory Light not only for 
PLANT a 


COUNTRY HOUSE 


But also for Barracks, Drill Halls, Rifle 
Ranges, Racquet Courts, etc., etc. 
The system which was first in 1896 has 
stood the test of 16 years, and being 
kept constantly up to date, is still first 
in 1913, is the ATOZ (Types A1 and B). 


Manufactured by 
THE ACETYLENE CORPORATION 


49, VICTORIA STREET, 
—— WESTMINSTER. —— 


BRANCHES AT GLASGOW AND DUBLIN, 
Carbide Depéts everywhere. 
Over 3,000 Plants have been installed, 


and we undertake everything including 
fitting up. 


Further particulars and expert advice free. 





OLA ENEMA WRAY 
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BY SPECIAL aR APPOINTMENT 


ARTISTS’ COL@URMEN to Their Majesties the King & Queen, and te H.M. Queen Alexandra. 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S Permanent Colours. 


A Selected List of Permanent Oil and Water Colours, together 
with Notes on their Composition, will be sent post free on application. 


All the Colours in this List are of the highest degree of permanence, and may be mixed together ad libitum without 
risk of Chemical Change. 





Winsor & Newton's Colours and Materials Mathematical Instruments, Drawing 
may be obtained from the principal Boards, T and Set Squares, and all 
Dealers throughout the World. Materials for Drawing and Sketching. 





Offices: RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 
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Flugel’s Machine “B” 


FLUGEL’S With Crown 


Cork Bottler 


AERATED WATER MACHINES 


For use on Estates and Up Country Stations: 


BIG PROFITS MADE 
eae WATER FILTERED 
BOTTLING WATER PURITY ASSURED 


Crown Cork Bottles, Syphons, Codd Bottles filled. 


Write at once for particulars to :— 


FLUGEL & CO. 7 onon ec 
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FOR PARTICULARS OF 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS and 
BACHELORS’ CHAMBERS 


APPLY 


LAW LAND COMPANY, LTD., 
30, Norfolk Street, Strand, LONDON. 
















Jd. A. LONG: 
20 years Head Cutter 


FROM BURBERRY’'S, 
. . HA¥MARKET.. . 







Sporting and 
Mufti Tailors, 


Weatherproof 
Garment of a, @QU 
1 vA _ ee 
unique type. ‘8% 2B . 
= Ge 
The Desboro’ “SLIPON.” 


Light weight, self-venti- 479. PICCADILLY 
lating and weatherproof. : : 


Suitable for use in any climate. LONDON, W. (Bona st.) 


It defies comparison. 











wow Bente. THE “GILBERWOOD” SERIES. Peter 34. St 

** Mr. C. Gilbert-Wood is well known for the excellent work which } e has done as a publisher of Army and 
: Navy literature.”—THE DaILy Express, February 14th, 1918. : 

** The ‘Gilberwood’ serves of Naval and Military handtooks have been ry Bee before the Services 

to enable the reader to accurately gauge the:r meritorious character, an? the success they have met with 

should be encouraging to the Publisher.” —Tue Unitep Service Gazette, January 16th, 1913. 


“HINTS TO YOUNG OFFICERS ON 
JOINING THE INDIAN SERVICES” 


By Lieut.-Colonel J. Alban Wilson, D.S.O. (8th Goorkhas). 
This small and handy Booklet is indispensable toany young fellow proceeding to India in Army, Police, &e. 
THe Broap Arrow ’ says: The hints enumerated in this pamphlet are of the utmost service to 

the young officer, and repay very careful perusal. . . Itis an invaluable guide. 
“THe Daity Express ’ sa\s:— A useful list of Don'ts . . . . ought to be studied by every 
one who wishes to avoid ‘ putting his foot in it’ in the land where manners count for much. ‘ : 
“Tue PEOPLE” says:—" A praiseworthy collection of pearls. . . . Contains such excellent advice.’ 
Mr. F. G. Ivey (the well-known Coffee Planter) writes:—"'! sincerely congratulate you on the most 
delightful ‘ manner hints’ | have yet read. 1 do hope this pamphlet will be widely di inated gst 
those to whom it is most essential that they should be posted up in the Etiquette of India, and thus make 
our service a model for ali nations. I! wish your ideas could be instilled into the minds of all the young 


people of the present day.” 
C. GILGERT-WOOD, NORFOLK HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 
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"NAVAL AND MILITARY 


HARRINGTON ROAD, AN EXCELLENT HOTEL. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, TERMS : 
LONDON. FROM 9/- PER DIEM. 





Only 200 Yards from District Station and ‘‘Piccadilly Tube’’ (S. Ken. eng Boge reco — to-date, 
Equipped with Every Comfort; Two Lifts, Electricity Throughout. H P Dining, 
Card, and Private Sitting Rooms. Situation quiet, yet very central. 

Telephone No.: 325 Western (4 lines). : 

Cables: Navamilot, London.’ Write THE MANAGER. 








GRAFTON HOTEL 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. (°2pesITE 


ONE OF LONDON’S LATEST anp 
MOST SUCCESSFUL HOTELS 


(Furnished throughout by Maple's.) 
Moderate Bed and Breakfast, from 5s. Full Beard, from 9s. 





G. SCHMIEDER, Resident Directer. 
Telegrams: “GRAFTELUS, LONDON.” Telephone: 3210 and 3211 CITY. 












SOUTH EASTERN & CHATHAM RAILWAY. 





CARNIVAL EXCURSION TO NICE Via FOLKESTONE-BOULOGNE 


Leaves CHARING CROSS 10.0 a.m. February 18th. Return Fare from London— 
£5 11s. 6d. (2nd Class). TICKETS AVAILABLE 15 DAYS. 


Excursion to CANNES, NICE, MONTE CARLO 
& MENTONE, Via DOVER- CALAIS. 


Leaves CHARING CROSS 4.30 p.m. April 9th. Return Fare from London— 
£6 12s. Od. (2nd Class'. TICKETS AVAILABLE ONE MONTH, 
For further particulars apply to the Continental Traffic Manager (S.E. & C. Rly.), London Bridge Station. 
FRANCIS H. DENT, General Manager. 











GHARING GROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


The most central and easily accessible of all Colleges of the University and 
situated within four minutes’ walk of the University Laboratories (King's College). 
Its close proximity to the University Laboratories (King’s College) enables its Students 
to obtain the best Scientific Education in their primary and intermediate studies, while 
still cot * them to use their School Library, Club Rooms, &c., for study and social 
purposes he College now possesses recognised and unique advantages in this 
respect. Very complete Laboratories and arrangements for all portions of the Final 
Studies. For Prospectus and full information apply personally or by letter to the Dean. 


WILLIAM HUNTER, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Medical College, Charing Cross Hospital, London, W.C. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND 


BUSINESS CARDS. 





COINS AND MEDALS 


All kinds of Coins; War and Commemorative 
Medals, Tokens, Badges, ete. Coin and Medal 
Cabinets, Numismatic Books bought and sold. 
Collections purchased, valued for probate, or 
catalogued for public sale 


A. H. BALDWIN, 4x, Duncannon, St. 














J. R. GAUNT & SON, Ltd. 


(Est. 200 
Years), 


53, Conduit Street, London, W. 
Warstone — Works, Birmingham. 
Manufacturers of BADGES, BUTTONS, MEDALS, 


Sabo oe Tee LACE & EMBROIDERY, HELMETS, 


CAPS, BELTS, &c. 
kinds of Uniform Buttons and @ Bad, ges. 
the Brttis 


trated Catalogue on application. 


Military, Naval, Crest, Club & all 
Contractors to 


h and Foreign Goveruments, w0-page Illus- 
Tel —4010 Gerrard. 












HUMPHREYS & CROOK, 


Cailoring Dept. : 
8, HAYMARKET, PALL MALL. 


Equipment § Taxidermy Dept. : 
2 & 3, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL. MALL. 












Catalogue Post Free. 
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45, Whitcomb St., London, W.C. 








The GILBERT-WOOD PRESS 


(C, GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.8., M.R.S.A., M.J.1., 
| Sole Proprietor). 
Newspaper Proprietors, Publishers, 
ee & Letterpress Printers, etc., 
| ORFOLK HOUSE, 
| VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 
OLE Advertisement Contracto 
| also to most other Official Repvees this Journal “ 
| Telegrams : Gi:nexwoop, Lonpon. lephone : 






ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, | 


OSBORNE. © 


GIEVE’S, Royal Naval Outfitters, 65 South Molton St. 
London, W., also at Portsmouth, Devonport, Chat- 
ham, Weymouth, Edinburgh, Sheerness andHarwich, 







DECEMBER ENTRY. 


Full particulars of regulations in force at the 
Royal Naval College, Osborne, with useful in- 
formation as to outfit, will be sent on application. 
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gaits: 
post 45, Whitcomb St., London, W.C. 












MEMORIAL TABLETS IN 
GUNMETAL, BRONZE & BRASS. 


J. WIPPELL & CO., 
EXETER, andé4 &5, Duncannon st., LONDON. 


4 Fully Uiustrated List on Application. 





CRAIG & DAVIES 


Pic 





MILITARY & CIVIL BOOTMAKERS, 


FRANCIS STREET, WOOLWICH ; 
45, GLASSHOUSE ST., REGENT ST., W.; 


40, High St., Aldershct ; and York Town, Camberley. 








“A. J. MUCKLOW & SON, 


Tu, URE 35, Cranbourn St., 


Pa Leicester Sq., 
S, PRiy 


GILDERS & 





SOCIETIES, HOMES AND CHARITIES. 





MARINE SOCIETY. 


TRAINING SHIP “ WARSPITE,” 


Patron - - H.M. THE Kina. 

The — maintains the ee Ship 

arspite” at Greenhit: 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY eaten 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations gratefully received 


y_ the 
Secretary, Lieut. x "r. A. Bosanqust, R.N., 
8 Place, eat, £.C. 






Hundreds of Old Soldiers 
THE CHURCH ARMY. 


FUNDS and partly-worn clothing are URGENTLY 
NEEDED. Cheques should be crossed “Barclays, 
a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary orn 


Hon. Chief Secretary, 55, Bryanston Street, W 








“CAVALRY BENEFIT 
ASSOCIATION.” 


Fer Partiewars apply to 
THE SECRETARY, 
20, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 








b ] 

Dr. Barnardo's Homes 
Maintain about 8,000 Children, 
300 Boys constantly in training 
R THE NA 


Cheques payable “ Dz. Barnardo’s Homes.” 
Head Offices, 18 to 26.STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, E. 





HEALTH RESORT AND HOTEL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Co. Donegal, Ireland. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 
I.-OFFICERS JOINED. 


The following officers joined the Institution during the month of 

November :— 

Captain H. F. Bidder, 3rd Royal Sussex Regiment. 

Captain Hon. R. L. Pomeroy, late 5th Dragoon Guards. 

Lieutenant C. H. Wallace, R.F.A. 

Captain F, H. Harvey, East Yorks Regiment. 

Captain G. F. Perkins, Hampshire Regiment. 

Captain A. P, Heneage, R.F.A. 

Second-Lieutenant A. G. Menzies, Scots Guards. 

Captain W. P. M. Russell, roth Bn. London Regiment. 

Lieutenant A. S. May, M.V.O., R.N. 

Lieutenant F. W. H, Denton, The Queen’s Regiment. 

Second-Lieutenant R. Davison, Northamptonshire Regiment. 

Captain H. N. Jackson, 3rd Bn. Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 


II—EXTRA ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


A member having expressed his wish to give an extra annual subscrip- 
tion, the Finance Committee desire to draw the attention of members to 
the existence of such fund. It was commenced in 1894, when an appeal 
was addressed to every member, which resulted in an increased annual 
revenue of some £500, since which it has been decreasing annually and 
is now only 4120. The Committee hope, therefore, that this fund will not 
be allowed to lapse, as owing to increased taxation and rating it is not easy 
to make the funds of the Institution meet the expenditure. 


III._REGIMENTAL HISTORIES. 

Recently it has been brought to the notice of the Council that some- 
times compilers of regimental histories encounter considerable difficulties 
in carrying out the work, and further, when the record is completed they 
are somewhat at a loss as to the best arrangements for publication. The 
Council particularly desire that it should be known that the Secretary and 
Officers on the Staff of the Institution are always ready and desirous to 
give the compilers information on these subjects. 


IV.-CHANGE OF RANK AND ADDRESS. 


The attention of members is called to the necessity for communicating 
any changes of rank or address to the Secretary. It is essential that such 
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notification should be made in writing, and only one change of address 
can be registered each month. The gth day of the month is the last day 
on which such change can be notified in order to take effect for the delivery 
of the JournaL of the current month. If such changes are not notified, 
members themselves will be responsible if their JourNats fail to reach 
them through being wrongly addressed, and officers are requested to write 
their names, with initials, distinctly on such communications. Several 
signatures have recently been received which it has been impossible to 
decipher, and as there are many instances of members bearing the same 
name and initials, it is requested, therefore, that they will add their rank. 
The Council beg to draw the attention of members, who do not have 
the JouRNAL sent to them, and have not registered an address with the 
Secretary, to the fact, that they (the Council) cannot be held responsible 
if such members do not receive any notices that may from time to time 
be sent out. 


V.—TRANSLATORS. 


The following name should be added to the list of officers prepared to 
undertake translation work (see page 444 of the April issue) :— 
CotoneL E. Acar, p.s.c., late R.E., c/o Messrs. Cox & Cox, 16, Charing 
Cross, S.W. (French, German and Russian.) 


VI.—_GOLD MEDAL ESSAY, 1913. (Military). 
The following additional Essays have been received :— 
(11) ‘* Disciplina, fide, perseverentia.”’ 
(12) ‘God will see.” 
(13) ‘‘ Sursum Corda.’’ 
(14) ‘‘ God and the Right.”’ 
(15) ‘* Leve et Reluis.’’ 
(16) ‘* Mente, Manu, voce et Exemplo.’’ 
(17) ‘* Tis not the whole of life to live nor all of death to die.”’ 
(18) *‘ Tempora Mutantur.”’ 
(19) ‘‘ Sub Umbra.”’ 
(20) ‘‘ Every Party Chief should know how to use Enthusiasm, 
etc.”’ 


— 


VII._CHRISTMAS ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Secretary’s Office and the Library will be closed from Wednesday, 
December 24th, at 12 noon, to Saturday, December 27th, both dates 
inclusive. 


VIIL—KING CHARLES I. STATUE. 
At the Council meeting, held on Tuesday, December 2nd, 1913, the 
following resolution was proposed and carried unanimously, viz, :— 

‘* That in the event of it being found necessary to remove the 
statue of King Charles I., now at Charing Cross, that a suitable site 
for its re-erection, both historically and from an utility aspect, would 
be in the centre of Whitehall, immediately in front of the Banqueting 
House.”’ 

A copy of this Resolution was sent to H.M. Office of Works, the 
London County Council, and the Westminster City Council. 
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IX.-THE KING’S OWN YORKSHIRE LIGHT 
INFANTRY. 


The history of The King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry (51st and 
105th) is now being compiled. 

The regiment will be very grateful for any information as to the 
existence and whereabouts of diaries, private letters, documents and papers 
referring to either battalion; also sketches, caricatures, portraits in oil 
pastel or miniature; prints, weapons, battle relics, uniforms, etc. 


Correspondence to be addressed to :— 


Charles R. B. Barrett, Esq., 
Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, S.W. 


X.- ADDITIONS TO MUSEUM. 


Officer’s coatee, with rich gold lace, dark green plastrons 
and shoulder wings; buff cross-belt with plate and sword 
slings, gorget, crimson silk sash and black satin dress panta- 
loons; all of the 19th Foot, about 1812.—Given by R. C. 
Anderson, Esq. 

Officer’s coatee, with silver lace and buttons, and yellow 
plastrons, cocked hat, buff cross-belt with plate and sword 
slings, sword knot, pair of silver-laced officer’s wings, gorget, 
crimson silk sash, shako with plate (1820), pair of white 
dress pantaloons with laced fronts and pair of white 
gaiters; all of the 77th Foot, of the period of 1812.—Given 
by R. C. Anderson, Esq. 


Shoulder belt plate of the Arbroath Volunteers, circa 1800. 
—Given by the Rev. David Fleming. 


Officer’s shako, Cheshire Yeomanry, circa 1840.—Given by 
D. Hastings Irwin, Esq. 
Sword with scabbard and belt presented to E. H. Columbine, 
Esq., Commander of H.M.S. ‘‘ Ulysses,’’ by the merchants 
and inhabitants of the Island of Trinidad, as a token of their 
great respect and esteem; also as a mark of the high sense 
they entertained of his services in protecting and defending 
that island in the years 1803 and 1804, and of his zealous 
exertions to promote the interest thereof during his command 
on that station. Attached also is a document offering him 
the sum of 500 guineas from the members of His Majesty’s 
Council of the island. 
Edward Henry Columbine entered the Navy as mid- 
shipman on board the ‘“‘ Lively ”’ at Easter, 1778. The 
‘* Lively ’? was captured in July of that year at the com- 
mencement of the action between Keppel and D’Orville 
off Ushant, and Columbine was wounded. He remained 
a prisoner in France for 18 months. In 1796, being 
lieutenant commanding the brig ‘‘ Resolution,’ 14 
four-pounder guns, he engaged seven French gun vessels 
off Cape Corse and defeated them, blowing up the flag- 
ship. He was sent home and promoted. He became a 
post captain in 1802 and appointed to the ‘‘ Ulysses,”’ 
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50-gun frigate, and sent to the West Indies, and conduc- 
ted some important enquiries relative to the Government 
of Trinidad by General Picton. In 1808 he was appointed 
Commissioner for the West Coast of Africa, and in the 
following year Governor of Sierra Leone and Commo- 
dore on the Station, commanding the ‘‘ Solebay,’’ 32 
guns. With the squadron under his command he cap- 
tured Senegal from the French, losing his ship in the 
enterprise. She was replaced by the ‘‘ Crocodile,’’ and 
in command of her he died at sea, in 1810, of yellow 
fever, aged 47.—Bequeathed by the late Sir John Doring- 
ton, Bart. 


A small bust in marble of General Sir W. Fenwick Williams 
of Kars, Bart., G.C.B.—Given by Mrs. F. F. Tower. 


An Aide-de-Camp to Queen Victoria tunic, with shoulder 
cords and aiguillette, Royal Artillery pattern.—Given by 
General Sir W. Campbell, K.C.B., late R.M.A. 


A large coloured engraving being the panoramic view from 
a field-work near Alexandria, Egypt, in 1801, from a draw- 
ing by Lieutenant and Captain Samuel Walker, 3rd 
Guards, engraved by F. C. Lewis and published in London, 
1804, by Mr. Thompson of Newport Street.—Given by 
Wynn Corrie, Esq. 

Magazine Rifle, ‘‘ Chassepot-Hans,’’ 1890 model.—Given 
by H. H. Harrod, Esq. 


Officer’s belt buckle, cap badge, and buttons of the 2nd West 
York Light Infantry Militia, worn prior to 1881.—Given by 
Colonel Sir G. J. Hay, K.C.B., C.M.G. 


Model of Mr. Richard Cail’s patent punch screw-headed 
turbine projectile for smooth-bore guns, the object being to 
give the necessary rotating motion by means of gas acting 
direct on the rifling of the projectile, instead of through 
the agency of the gun. Bullets on this principle have been 
tried with remarkable success for smooth-bore muskets. 
The intention of the invention was to reduce the weakness 
of rifling the barrel, the projectile doing its own work, and 
thus reducing the cost of big guns and powder charge.— 
Given by Colonel Sir G. J. Hay, K.C.B., C.M.G. 


Group of the following medals awarded to John Curry, of the 
Royal Artillery, viz. :— 
(1) Crimean Medal with four clasps. 
(2) China Medal, 1860, with two clasps. 
(3) Medal for Distinguished Conduct in the Field. 
(4) Turkish Military Medal for the Crimea. 
Given by Inspector John Curry, Metropolitan Police. 


Photograph of a recruiting poster of the 7th Light Dragoons, 
of about 1814.—Given by General Sir R. Biddulph, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 

A pioneer’s sword, French, Napoleonic period.—Given by 
Captain K. R. Wilson, 12th London Regt. 
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(6638 Officer’s Lancer cap with red and white plume, silver epau- 
to lette, dress sabretasche and dress pouch of the Duke of 
6641). Cornwall’s Yeomanry. This regiment was raised in 1816 
and disbanded in 1837.—Given by Messrs. Spink & Sons. 
(3401). An old Spanish mahogany circular pedestal, which when 
open forms an Empire cabinet escritoire, with the usual 
interior fittings and several secret drawers. It was formerly 
the property of Admiral Lord Nelson, having been presented 
to him, and was acquired at the Merton Abbey Sale. It 
is of English manufacture.—Deposited by L. C. Wakefield, 
Esq. 
(3402). The following medals and decorations, formerly the property 
of Major-General Sir W. Parker Carrol, K.C.H. :— 
(1) Insignia of the Hanoverian Order of the Guelphs. 
(2) A square gold medal awarded by the Spanish Govern- 
ment for services detailed on it during the Penin- 
sular War. 
(3) A gold cross awarded by the Spanish Government 
for valour and discipline in front of Pampeloua and 


Bayonne. 
(These medals are a continuation of those recorded 


under No. 3395).—Deposited by Mrs. Philip Scott. 
The attention of members is drawn to the Museum Purchase Fund. 
The amount taken at the Museum Public Entrance during November 
was £32 19s. gd. 








PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY. 
November, 1913. 


Standing Orders of the 77th Regiment, Crown 8vo. (Presented by R. C. 
Anderson, Esq.). (W. Clowes). London, 1812. 

In the Wake of the Eighteen-Twelyers. By C. H. J. Snider. Crown 8vo. 
5s. (John Lane). London, 1y13. 

Recollections of a Peninsular Veteran. By Lieut.-Colonel Joseph Ander- 
son. 8vo. tos. 6d. (Edward Arnold). London, 1913. 

William Augustus Duke of Cumberland. By Hon. E. Charteris. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. (Edward Arnold). London, 1913. 

Scott’s Last Expedition. Arranged by Leonard Huxley, with a preface by 
Sir Clements R. Markham, K.C.B. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.). London, 1913. 

La Guerre des Balkans de 1912—1913. By Lieut.-Colonel Immanuel. 8vo. 
6s. (Henri Charles-Lavauzelle). Paris, 1913. 

Waterloo. By Major-General C. W. Robinson, translated from the Eng- 
lish by Captain Leséble. 8vo. (Presented by Major-General C. W. 
Robinson). (Henri Charles-Lavauzelle). Paris, 1913. 

A Journall of the Siege and Takeing of Buda in ye Year 1686. Manuscript. 
(Presented by Lieut.-Colonel A. Aytoun, late R.A.). Crown 8vo. 
n.p., n.d. 
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The King’s Royal Rifle Corps Chronicle, 1903 to 1912. Crown 8vo. (Pre- 
sented by the Committee, King’s Royal Rifle Corps Chronicle). 
(Warren & Sons, Ltd.). Winchester. 

Peninsular Recollections, 1811—1812. By Cornet Francis Hall, 14th Light 
Dragoons. With a biographical note by E. G. H., and footnotes by 
C. O. 8vo. (Presented by Professor C. Oman). (Royal United 
Service Institution). London, 1912—13. 

Cyclist Infantry. By Lieut.-Colonel B. H. L. Prior. 12mo. 1s. (Pre- 
sented by the Publishers) (Good, Ltd.). London, 1913. 

Germany and the Germans from an American Point of View. By Price 
Collier. Svo. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth & Co.). London, 1913. 

William of Germany. By Staniey Shaw. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Methuen & Co., 
Ltd.). London, 1913. 

L’Aéronautique Navale Militaire Moderne. By Lieutenant Charles Lafon. 
8vo. 5s. 8d. (H. Dunod and E. Pinat). Paris, 1914 

Manuel de l’Aviation. By Hamon and James. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
(Librairie Aéronatique). Paris, 1913. 

The Light Dragoon. By Revd. G. R. Gleig. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
(Henry Colburn). London, 1844. 

Les Grandes Manceuvres Anglaises En 1913. By R. de Thomasson. 8vo. 
(Presented by the Publishers) (Berger-Levrault). Paris, 1913. 

The Soldier’s Companion, containing instructions for Drill, Manual and 
Platoon Exercises as commanded by His Majesty, intended for the use 
of the Volunteers of this Country. 15th Edition. (Presented by 
Colonel J. W. Yerbury). (Minerva Press). London, n.d. 

The Royal Miners—A History of the Stannaries Regiment of Miners, late 
Cornwall and Devon Miners Royal Garrison Artillery Militia. By Capt. 
G. Cavenagh-Mainwaring. 8vo. (Presented by the Publishers). 
(Harrison & Sons). London, 1913. 

Naval Warfare. By J. R. Thursfield. Crown 8vo. 1s. (University 
Press). Cambridge, 1913. 

The Historical Records of the 34th (Prince Albert Victor’s Own) Poona 
Horse. By Major G. M. Molloy. 3rd Edition. 8vo. 6s. (Hugh 
Rees, Ltd.). London, 1913. 

Maritime Enterprise, 1485—1558. By J. A. Williamson, 8vo. 14s, 
(Clarendon Press). Oxford, 1913. 

The Naval Mutinies of 1797. By Conrad Gill. 8vo. 10s. 6d. (University 
Press). Manchester, 1913. 
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THE INTERNAL CONDITION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN DURING A GREAT WAR. 


By Major Stewart L. Murray, late Gordon Highlanders. 
On Wednesday, November r2th, 1913. 


COLONEL Sir LonspaLe A. HAtg, late R.E., in the Chair. 





THE CHAIRMAN: I have much pleasure in introducing to you 
the lecturer, Major Stewart Murray, who is making his appear- 
ance here not at all for the first time. He is an expert in the 
subject which he is bringing before us—a subject which is not 
merely of interest to those who are here, but to every inhabitant 
of these islands. I do not know that you will feel very com- 
fortable after you have heard the lecture—I sincerely hope you 
won’t, but that it may induce you to take action in the matter. 





LECTURE. 
PART I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


AN unknown person had better start by mentioning credentials. 
So I will begin by saying that I have now been for many 
years very much interested in, and have given a great deal of 
time and study to, the question of the internal condition of 
this our country during a great war. In 1go1 I had _ the 
honour of reading a paper in this Institution on ‘‘ Our Food 
Supply in time of War.’’ This I followed up the same year 
by a book on the same subject, suggesting a league for further 
action, copies of which I sent to 3,000 representative men. The 
late Duke of Sutherland then most kindly offered Stafford House 
as our centre, and the ‘‘ Association to promote an official 
enquiry into our Food Supply in time of War,’ of which he 
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became President, was started. Of that Association I acted as 
joint Hon. Secretary, and gave up three ‘‘ leaves ’’ in successive 
vears tothe work. In 1903, after a great meeting at the Mansion 
House, followed by a great deputation to the Prime Minister, 
the Government gave the Royal Commission for which we 
asked. We then ceased to agitate, and did not hold the 100 
meetings in the 100 chief towns which we had arranged to hold. 
Therein we made a great mistake, as public interest had been 
thoroughly aroused, and one can see now that we should never 
have allowed it to drop. But we hoped for a practical result 
from the Royal Commission, and so made our great mistake 
and did not hold those 100 meetings. Then came the very 
lengthy enquiry of the Royal Commission on ‘‘ Food and Raw 
Material Supply in War,’’ and the consequent Treasury Com- 
mittee on ‘‘ War Risks of Shipping,’’ which did not report 
till 1908, and during this interval of five years public interest 
in the question had evaporated. 

With the reports of the Royal Commission and Treasury 
Committee you are familiar, so I will not go into them here. 
They left us exactly where we were in 1903, with this one 
exception, that whereas before 1903 the danger was generally 
regarded as a bogey, and you had to prove it to nearly every 
man to whom you talked, since the publication of the evidence 
the danger is universally admitted. Also the evidence has been 
studied by a great many people, and forms the basis of the 
better understanding of the question which now prevails. And 
when we obtain remedial action it is largely on that evidence 
that it will be based. All this is something to the good. 

Our Association has never disbanded, and I think that the 
time is approaching, directly there is a lull in the political 
excitement, when we ought to come together again and take 
the matter up once more. 

Simultaneously with the Royal Commission the Tariff 
Reform controversy broke out, followed in quick succession by 
the Budget controversy, the Parliament Bill, the Insurance Bill, 
etc., and now by the Home Rule struggle—so that the public 
mind has been too full of other exciting things to revert to the 
question of our Internal Condition during War. 

That will, to a certain extent, account for the lack of interest 
in the matter shown by the public and by the Press for the last 
ten years, but only to a certain extent. There must be some- 
thing else. 

Probably everyone in this Theatre has often wondered at 
the extraordinary apathy displayed by successive Governments, 
by the Press, and by the nation generally in this question. 
They now have the evidence—the damning evidence—before 
them—yet nothing is done. Why? Considering that the 
subject is one which touches, or will touch, the personal interest 
of every single individual in the nation, one would expect the 
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Press and public opinion to insist on remedial action. Yet they 
have not done so. Again, why ? 

After a great deal of pondering over this ‘‘ Why,’’ it has 
occurred to me that the reason is perhaps partly our own fault, 
and lies in the fact that we! have not put the question of the 
Internal Condition of Modern Great Britain during a European 
War properly before the public in its entirety. We have put 
it forward piecemeal, in separate parts, not as a whole. We 
have put it forward as ‘‘ Consols in a Great War,’”’ ‘‘ Banking 
Reserves in a Great War,’’ ‘‘ Commerce Protection in War,’’ 
‘‘Food Supply in War,’’ and so forth, but in each case the 
particular subject has been dealt with, owing probably to exig- 
encies of space and time, as if it stood alone. Whereas really 
not one of these subjects stands alone, but each is part of one 
great whole, and al! are so intimately connected in a regular 
net-work of cause and effect that it is impossible to properly 
consider one without at the same time considering all the others. 
For every one will influence, and be influenced by, all the others. 
And though each case in itself is bad enough and demands 
a remedy, yet when all are considered together the accumulative 
result is so stupendous, so menacing, so convincing, that when 
put in its entirety before the country it must surely rouse public 
opinion to insist upon instant remedial action. 

That is the object of this paper. I wish to put forward a 
plea that we shall no longer speak or think of banking reserves 
in war alone, or commerce in war alone, or food supply in 
war alone, but always think and speak of ‘‘ The Internal Condi- 
tion in War,’’ of which each forms an intimately connected 
part. For neglect of any one part will intensify the difficulties of 
every other part, while conversely the palliation of one part will 
lessen the strain upon every other part. I would call it the 
‘* Banking-Commercial-Industrial-Labour-Food Supply ’’ ques- 
tion, but that is too long, so I suggest as shorter ‘‘ The Internal 
Condition ’’ question. 

The great and far-reaching political, naval, and military 
changes which have taken place since 1903 compel us to recon- 
sider the whole question in the light of the actual European 
situation of to-day. Some of those changes are the rapid rise 
of foreign navies, notably the German, and the comparative 
decline of British naval power; the substitution of a One-Power 
standard for the old Two-Power standard; the disappearance 
of the Navy from the trade routes and its concentration in home 
waters; our entry into the Triple Entente, with its attendant 
probabilities of all the great monetary Powers being simultane- 
ously engaged in war, and of our Regular Army being engaged 
upon the Continent and therefore unavailable to preserve order 
at home; the great rise in the cost of living since 1903; and lastly 
the rise to complete organization of the Labour Party in Great 





1 The term ‘‘ We’”’ is here used to connote all workers in this field. 
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Britain. Every factor in the question has been deeply affected 
by these changes. 

The urgency of the Internal Condition question, the neces- 
sity of bringing it from the realm of talk into that of practical 
politics, from consideration into action, is amply proved by 
the speech of Sir Edward Grey on April 7th, when he stated 
in Parliament that the Skutari agreement had been reached 
“Only just in time to preserve the peace amongst the Powers.’’ 


** Only just in time.”’ 

It is usually admitted that owing to general considerations 
of the balance of power a war between any two great Powers 
cannot be confined to those two, but will develop into a conflict 
between the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente. That in many 
ways renders a war less likely, because in each case it must 
be for a cause that appeals to all three allied Powers—but at 
the same time it brings before us the prospect of an eventual 
war on a scale never yet seen. That forms the basis of all 
naval and military consideration of the subject, and therefore 
should equally form the basis of any consideration of the Internal 
Condition question, which is a part, an important part, of the 
naval and military question. 

The Skutari agreement was reached ‘‘ only just in time’”’ 
on the authority of the one man best qualified to know, to 
preserve us from being unexpectedly involved in such a war. 
It is, therefore, beyond dispute, that we escaped ‘‘ only just in 
time,’’ but as long as the present grouping of the great Powers 
remains what it is, an equally unexpected cause may suddenly 
involve us in an equally unexpected war. As Mr. Lloyd George 
said in the House of Commons on August 13th, ‘‘ Few people 
realize how near we were to it even in the last 12 months.”’ 

It may be at once admitted that the effect of such a general 
European war will be so catastrophic to the economic life of 
Europe that probably no statesman will dare to take the responsi- 
bility of bringing it about if he can possibly avoid doing so. 
But wars are not always the outcome of calculation or reason. 
As the far-seeing Clausewitz put it nearly a century ago: ‘‘ The 
passions which break out in a great war must be latent in the 
people.’’ And as Bismarck said: ‘‘ Popular passion is becom- 
ing more and more a dominant factor in politics,’’ as each State 
becomes more democratized. But popular passion feels neither 
responsibility nor fear of consequences, economic or otherwise. 
Popular passion in one nation insisting on action may force 
all the other nations into war against their will. It is popular 
passion that we have to fear. Popular passion is the firebrand 
which may at any time fire the European powder magazine. 

We therefore arrive at this as our subject for discussion : 
““The Internal Condition of Great Britain during a War be- 
tween the great Naval, Military and Monetary Powers of the 
Triple Alliance and Triple Entente forced on by irresponsible 
popular passion in one Nation.”’ 
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Such a war, which may at any time come, will be destructive 
in the highest degree to the industrial life of Europe, and will 
produce explosions of varying intensity in all the countries con- 
cerned. I wish hereto make a very important point. It is this: 
Foreign nations are much better prepared and organized to meet 
such a crisis than we are. Being each able to mobilize as a 
nation-in-arms each will be in a. position to deal confidently, 
firmly, and, above all, promptly with the internal troubles and 
civil tumults which may occur, whilst we have no such safe- 
guard. Asa condition of the Entente with France our Regular 
Army will be required on the Continent by the 16th day, just 
when we shall want it to guarantee order at home. It therefore 
behoves us in a quite peculiar degree to adopt palliative measures 
to prevent tumults that we shall not have the machinery to 
promptly repress. This is one of the most important of the 
new factors. 

In considering the Internal Condition question one great 
difficulty is the conflict of evidence. In matters so speculative 
as the happenings in a great war quite beyond experience we 
are bound to find extreme optimistic and extreme pessimistic 
opinions held by men of nearly equal weight. It should not 
surprise us, nor daunt us. I submit that we ought not to be 
influenced unduly either by the one or the other. We should 
assume that either may be right and take the middle between 
the two, see what it comes to, work it out, and prepare at least 
for that. As an instance, it was thought by some witnesses of 
great experience and expert knowledge before the Royal Com- 
mission that a rise of 80 or 90 shillings per quarter of wheat 
was not impossible in war, while others thought it would not 
be nearly so considerable. Let us assume the medium, say 
a rise of 40 shillings as possible, and work out our preparations 
on that. And so also as regards the other constituents of the 
question, the financial and commercial sides. 

I can now proceed to roughly state ‘‘ the Internal Condi- 
tion ’’ proposition if things are left as they are. It is this: 

A war, such as we have now to consider, between the great 
monetary and naval Powers of the Triple Alliance and 
Triple Entente has never yet been fought and will create con- 
ditions of enexampled severity.» Every department of our 
national life will be affected to a dangerous degree. The con- 
fusion in banking and commercial circles will be extreme, and 
the downfall of the modern international credit system itself 
is not considered beyond possibility. A banking panic, of 
greater or less intensity, is to be feared, leading to wide-spread 
ruin, impoverishment and unemployment. The disorganization 
of industrial and commercial circles due to the above and 
other causes, will be enormous, and many factories will have 
to close or partially close and dismiss or partially dismiss their 
workmen. The interruption of our commerce due to the delayed 
arrival of cargoes owing to fear will play havoc both amongst 
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our employing and employed classes. The price of food, owing 
to various war causes, will rise to famine heights, and the result 
will be that millions of our poor will be forced on to the 
rates, which are quite unprepared to deal with such multitudes. 
The sudden loss of the markets of Germany, Italy and Austria 
will throw our export trade into confusion at the outset of 
war, add to the banking panic, and throw further multitudes 
out of work. All of these causes will act and re-act upon each 
other. If adequate precautions are not taken beforehand it is 
probable that this state of affairs will produce an explosion of 
those volcanic forces which underlie every modern democracy, 
and may perhaps even force us to submit to a disastrous peace. 


The Internal Condition picture thus roughly drawn in its 
entirety may perhaps seem to some people almost too black, 
too alarmist. But it is merely the medium statement of the 
case, obtained by adding together the medium of what has 
been repeatedly stated in separate parts by well-known banking 
authorities, by authoritative lecturers in this Institution, by expert 
witnesses before the Royal Commission and Treasury Commit- 
tee. I submit that it is as moderate a statement of the case as 
can with any justification be put forward. 


But black though the Internal Condition question appears 
when thus regarded in its entirety, it is not beyond remedial 
action, as has been repeatedly shown in this Institution and 
elsewhere, if only the Government will make up their minds to 
grasp the nettle and prepare such remedial action in time. 


In time, that is the crux of the matter. 


Our difficulty in this connection is that our countrymen and 
our Parliament, grown too careless during a hundred years of 
unexampled peace and prosperity, are, as a rule able in peace 
time to take only a peace-view and not a war-view of war matters. 
A peace-view I would define as one which shirks difficulties, is 
much affected by the loss or gain of private interests, by diffi- 
culties of administration, questions of expense, and so forth. 
A war-view is the contrary view, that war consists in the adjust- 
ment of efforts to obstacles, that all difficulties can, must, and 
shall be overcome, and must not be allowed for a moment to 
stand in the way of the desired end. 


As an instance in point the reports of the Royal Commission 
and Treasury Committee were merely peace reports and not 
war reports at all. Had we been really on the very eve of war 
both those reports would have been very different. They would 
have hurriedly recommended instant action instead of inaction. 


When putting forward our case, therefore, I think that we 
should always preface it by a reminder that in war-time peace 
difficulties will be brushed aside as not relevant, for otherwise 
these little peace difficulties will always crop up again and again 
and seem to the civilian mind insuperable. 
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Another difficulty which we should try to eliminate is the 
search for schemes of impossible perfection that will meet all 
cases and please everybody. Such search is a mere waste of 
time. Having regard to the multiplicity of interests involved, 
no schemes free from all objections and trespassing on no 
interests can possibly be devised. It is impossible to think of 
any scheme to which some amongst a number of witnesses will 
not take objection. If we try to please all we shall end by 
pleasing none and safeguarding none. Perfection we cannot 
obtain, nor expect it, nor desire it. It does not exist in war. 
But what we can hope for and expect is a necessarily imperfect 
but practically workable scheme that, setting aside private 
interests, will fairly meet the supreme war necessities. Such 
schemes to be selected, carefully thought out and prepared in 
administrative detail, and kept ready by the Committee of 
Imperial Defence for production and application during national 
emergency. 


Rapidity of application is a chief point we have to aim at. 
For how long after the opening of war the state of panic, con- 
fusion, and high prices will last it is not possible to say, depend- 
ing as it will do upon so many war causes. It is estimated by 
some that the critical period will be one of weeks, by others as 
one of months. Take a medium. But all are agreed that the 
period of worst crisis will be at the opening of war. All will 
then depend upon the rapidity with which our Government can 
take the necessary remedial measures effectively. If we can 
only get what Commander Dewar, R.N., calls a ‘‘ breathing 
time’’ to do this all may end well. Such a breathing time 
should, therefore, be our first aim in preparation. We shall 
accordingly require the instant application of palliative measures, 
and such promptitude can only be effectively obtained if they 
have been previously prepared during peace. 


The great point to drive home again and again and again, 
is that if such scheme or schemes are allowed to remain matters 
of controversy till war suddenly comes, if they are not got ready 
carefully beforehand in peace, they will have perforce to be 
done hurriedly on the eve of war, for self-preservation. And 
if done hurriedly on the eve of war they will be done badly, in 
the roughest manner, in the most expensive manner, in the least 
efficient manner, and will probably break down. 


PART II.—THE CONSTITUENT PARTS OF THE INTERNAL 
CONDITION QUESTION. 


The constituent parts of the Internal Condition question, 
for each of which a mutually helpful palliative measure is 
required, are, so far as it is possible to disentangle them, five 
in number, namely :— 
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(1) The financial confusion and its consequences. 

(2) The necessary deflection of our export trade caused by 
the loss of the markets of Germany, Austria and Italy. 

(3) The interruption of our commerce due to fear. 

(4) The famine price of food. 

(5) The working class voters and the great hardships of war, 
together with the danger of bread riots developing into 
civil strife. 


On each of these constituent parts I propose to offer a few, 
a very few, observations as a peg on which to hang discussion. 
I would not attempt thus to rush through five such great sub- 
jects if they were not all questions which have been previously 
often discussed in this Institution, and with which, with the 
exception of the two first, we are all more or less familiar. But 
time leaves me no option. 


I.—The Financial Confusion. 


It is hardly necessary to observe that, not being a banker, 
I approach this most abstruse and difficult yet most important 
part of the subject with great diffidence. Yet it has to be done. 
On the whole [ think that I cannot do better than just to recall 
to your recollection what that most eminent and cautious of 
statisticians the late Sir Robert Giffen said to us on the matter 
in this Theatre in 1908. Assume if you like that his opinion, 
however well-considered and cautious, is the extreme of pessi- 
mism and may be contradicted by extreme optimistic opinions 
of equal weight, and take only the half and work on that and see 
what that means. 

Sir Robert Giffen in 1908, as you will remember, considered 
then a purely hypothetical case of a war between two or more 
of the great monetary Powers of Europe. The only difference 
is that to-day that previously hypothetical situation has become 
the actual situation, in so far that it now forms the basis of all 
naval and military calculations. So that what he said in 1908! 
has become in 1913 of the very gravest importance. 

He pointed out that the international credit system, on 
which the whole industrial life of Europe at present depends is 
almost a thing of yesterday, having grown up during the last 
75 years. It has never yet had to stand the ordeal of a great 
war in which all the chief monetary Powers, including Britain, 
the centre of the system, shall be simultaneously engaged, so 
that they cannot derive monetary aid from each other in emer- 
gency. Such a war will be, as he said, totally unprecedented. 
When it breaks out it will ‘“‘ bring upon us, as well as upon 
the whole community of civilized States to which the system of 
international credit extends, quite unprecedented calamities and 





f 1“ The necessity of a War Chest in this Country, or a greatly increased 
Gold Reserve.’’ By Sir Robert Giffen. Sir Felix Schuster in the Chair. 
R.U.S.1. Journat, March, 1908. 
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dangers. This would result from the breakdown of the credit 
system itself and the interruption of international commerce. 
Nowadays there would be vast indirect, as well as direct, effects 
if any important factors in the international circle were to be 
displaced, still more if two or three great commercial commu- 
nities were affected by a general suspension of payment.’’ He 
continued, ‘‘ I would mention first of all the stoppage or great 
contraction of the volume of imports and exports between enemy 
States and the States dependent on them. Result that the 
commotion in the whole banking world would be quite unex- 
ampled. Next, there would be a run for cash and withdrawal 
of deposits from banks that would also tend to bring about a 
general failure and bankruptcy. On the nature and effects of 
a great banking panic there is no need to enlarge. Apart from 
the miseries resulting to depositors and shareholders who are 
suddenly impoverished, there is no more potent cause of wide- 
spread bankruptcy and unemployment. It is difficult to realize 
the magnitude of the evil it may be necessary to deal with, 
and especially the extent of the civil tumults that may occur. 
All these tumults would further help to strain credit to the 
utmost and intensify the banking panic itself.’” He then pro- 
ceeded to examine the question of our gold reserve in Great 
Britain to meet such a really serious monetary crisis, a question 
which has attracted much attention of late years and has been 
the subject of various papers and addresses by banking authori- 
ties. The inadequacy of our gold reserve to meet such a tre- 
mendous crisis appears to be generally admitted. The figures, 
of course, vary somewhat at different times, but as far as one 
can roughly average them, it appears that the deposits in our 
banks (deducting liabilities of banks to each other) are in round 
figures £1,000,000,000 or more, and the reserves at the Bank 
of England, upon which all the other banks depend, are only 
45 or 50 million pounds, including bullion retained against the 
note issue, or about four or five per cent. This may be, and 
no doubt is, sufficient for times of peace, supported as it is 
by what Mr. Hartley Withers in his book on money! calls the 
‘** Psychological Reserve ’’ due to the great reputation of our 
bankers as the best bankers in the world. But it is impossible 
to suppose that it will be sufficient, or nearly sufficient, to meet 
a great financial panic, such as must characterize the opening 
of a war between the great monetary Powers of the Triple 
Alliance and Triple Entente. Furthermore, as Sir Robert 
Giffen puts it, ‘‘ Should a great war break out and business be 
widely interrupted, the demands upon English banks, quite 
apart from panic at first, might easily become overwhelming, 
and the paltry 25 or 40 million pounds, or say 50 million pounds, 
which is all we have to show, would dwindle to nothing in a 
day or two.’? Though much has been said nothing remedial 
has been done, so it appears that we must look forward to a 





1 ‘*The Meaning of Money.” By Hartley Withers. 
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financial panic and a general run upon the banks as one of the 
first facts we shall have to face in the.event of a European war in 
which we are involved. 

Can anything be done to prevent it ? 

To quote Sir Robert Giffen again, ‘‘ Investigating this 
problem we are met at the outset by the suggestion that no pre- 
paration can be adequate—that whatever we do the confusion 
at the outbreak of a great war will be indescribable, and that 
the Government could hardly do anything but order a general 
suspension of specie payments, as was done in 1797,! until the 
country adjusted itself to the new conditions. It is, indeed, 
much to be feared that something of the sort may happen. 
But less inadequate preparations than are at present made may 
nevertheless be useful. The possibility of avoiding a resort 
to inconvertible paper is surely worth aiming at.’’ I would go 
further than Sir Robert Giffen in this and say that, for reasons 
connected with food supply it is a necessary war preparation. 
To leave things just as they are is to run a fearful risk merely 
from apathy. <A perfect scheme is not required, but only a 
necessarily imperfect but workable scheme to minimise the 
panic. It is said that the Germans have such a scheme ready. 
Surely, with the greater experience and knowledge of our 
bankers we also could prepare one. 


I therefore venture to suggest that: 

(a) A joint Treasury and Bankers’ Committee be appointed 

to draw up the best financial scheme they can work out at 
leisure, and deposit it with the Committee of Imperial Defence 
for production in emergency. It need not be published, but 
merely kept ready. 
_ (b) That the subsidiary causes of a banking panic should 
be attacked, guarded against and remedied. These are the 
dislocation of our commerce due to the loss of the markets of 
Germany, Austria and Italy. The interruption of our trade 
due to the fear of capture or sinking by armed liners. The civil 
tumults due to the famine price of food. For each of these is 
part, a subsidiary part, of the banking question, and each must 
be minimised if a banking panic is to be avoided on the outbreak 
of war. 

One of the most instructive lessons of the Balkan War this 
year has been the financial results due to the mere fear of its 
spreading, such as the great hoarding on the Continent, the 
business collapse in Vienna, the bank failures in Austria and 
America, the demand for gold in Germany, the drain of gold 
from London, the increase in the German war chest, and in the 
gold reserve of the Imperial Bank, and so forth. If all this 
happened from a mere temporary apprehension of the possi- 
bility of a great European war, what will happen when it 


1 Vide Alison’s History of Europe. 
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actually occurs? Time, however, does not permit more than 
a hope that this object-lesson will be illuminated during the 
discussion. I will finish by quoting the statement of Herr von 
Glasenaph, acting President of the Imperial Bank, on June 13th 
in the Reichstag that ‘‘ The entire credit foundation of our 
economic life would be shattered by an outbreak of war.”’ 


II.—The Loss of the German, Austrian and Italian Markets. 


This is the first cause mentioned by Sir Robert Giffen as 
tending to bring about financial confusion and banking panic. 
He added that ‘‘ The stoppage and contraction would extend 
yet further, the customers of all the countries primarily affected 
being unable to escape the effect of the losses of those countries. 
The commotion in the whole banking world would be some- 
thing quite unexampled.”’ 

Such stoppage and contraction followed by such financial 
confusion and possible panic will obviously throw large num- 
bers of working men out of work, wageless, and thus greatly 
add to the food supply difficulties. The alarm thus caused will 
also add to the commerce protection difficulty, as everything 
tending to panic will tend to raise the rates of war insurance, 
and the probability of our tramp steamers, or a large portion 
of them, being ordered by telegram to lie up in port. 

Such being the case the question of how we can most rapidly 
deflect our exports from the lost enemy markets to neutral 
markets becomes a question of very great importance. And 
for reasons previously mentioned, in order to obtain a breathing 
space rapidity becomes the essence of the matter. Apparently 
the unassisted course of international trade in finding new 
channels will be something like this:—Germany, Austria and 
Italy will lose the greater part of their sea-borne trade. As 
soon as their customers begin to fear or feel the shortage they 
will enquire by telegram for alternative supplies from all avail- 
able sources, Great Britain included. Similarly our merchants 
who have lost their export trade to Germany will enquire by 
telegram where there is a demand for similar goods. In time, 
therefore, new channels of trade will automatically be found. 
In time, but what will that time be, and can it in any way be 
shortened by State action, considering that rapidity is the 
essence of the case? That is the question for discussion. 

In this matter I have not been able to avail myself of pre- 
vious studies of the question, as I am not aware of the existence 
of such. In the August number of the Nineteenth Century and 
After I have attempted to deal with the subject in greater detail 
than I can at present afford, and from that journal I am allowed 
by the kindness of the editor to quote. 

One of the chief difficulties in the matter is the engrossing 
nature and increasing strain of modern business life. It requires 
all a man’s available time and thought, and leaves him little 
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leisure and less inclination to consider the possibilities of a 
war which may not come. The strain of business routine is 
so great that it would be held by most to be a waste of business 
time to undertake detailed enquiries based on a mere hypothesis 
of a future war. The busy man leaves such matters to the 
Government, as was sufficiently proved by the evidence before 
the Royal Commission of 1903. If this be correct it follows 
that we cannot expect the firms engaged in the export trade 
to Germany, Italy and Austria to undertake in peace the 
detailed enquiries necessary for its prompt deflection in war 
unless the initiative be taken by Government. I submit that 
the prompt deflection of our lost trade with the Triple Alliance 
will, for reasons given before, be so important that any helpful 
preparations towards that end which Government possibly can 
make beforehand should be made. For anything which can 
even partially help to minimise the confusion will then be worth 
its weight in gold. 

Directly war breaks out we shall lose the following exports 
of manufactured or partly manufactured goods, using the 1911 


figures :— 


To Germany Sibi: 457,500,000 worth 
,», Austria Bez ue 6,000,000__—i=~», 
oo Neely’ 275, - cf 14,500,000 ,, 





Total 478,000,000 ,, 





This works out to a rough monthly average of about 
46,500,000 worth, which will require to be at once deflected. 

This should not be very difficult if it is properly thought 
out and arranged beforehand, but otherwise it will be difficult. 
There will be plenty of channels available, owing to the loss 
by the Triple Alliance of the greater part of their own oversea 
trade, but the question is how can we manage it with the greatest 
rapidity and with the least loss? We have 45 per cent. of the 
world’s carrying trade, which should be a great aid to us in 
deflection. 

Let us consider the German trade as an example. The 
oversea export trade of Germany is roughly £300,000,000, of 
which 25 per cent. or £75,000,000 is carried in British ships, 
all of which she should lose; 50 per cent., or £150,000,000, is 
carried in German ships, most of which she should lose also, as 
we stand across the gateway of her trade; the other 25 per cent., 
or £75,000,000, is carried in neutral ships.1_ Perhaps with high 
freights she may get enough of the scarce neutral shipping to 
carry another Io per cent., or £30,000,000, making £ 100,000,000 
in all carried by neutral ships. She should thus lose something 
about two-thirds of her sea-borne export trade. The gap of 





1 For greater detail vide the Naval Prize Essay for 1913, by Commander 
Dewar. 
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£200,000,000 worth thus left in the world’s commerce it will 
be for us, and for France, and for neutrals to supply. Surely 
we ought to be able to get enough of it to make up for the 
478,000,000 we shall lose in the Triple Alliance markets. 


Looking only at the Import and Export lists it would at 
first sight appear as if our own home market depleted of goods 
‘‘made in Germany ’’ could absorb a great deal of our lost 
exports to Germany. But it would in reality be very unwise 
to rely upon this, because, for reasons previously given, every- 
thing will be in confusion in this country, the home market 
shrinking, buyers very scarce, etc., etc. So we must rely upon 
neutral markets, not upon a shrinking home market. 


Taking a rough weekly average we shall have in our ports 
ready to start for Germany the day war is declared about 
41,000,000 worth of goods. And every week a similar amount 
will be coming forward for the lost market demanding new ones. 
Where is all this to be sent ? 

Germany exports a large number of articles similar to those 
which we send to her. The difficulty lies in obtaining and 
collating accurate information regarding the extent and distribu- 
tion of the German supplies to neutral countries of those articles 
which we ourselves export to Germany, and of which we desire 
to prepare the deflection. This information may be to a certain 
extent in the hands of each trade concerned, but, to a certain 
extent only and not in sufficient detail to form the basis of a 
great trade deflection directly war breaks out. This information 
can, however, no doubt be obtained by our commercial attachés 
and consuls in the countries concerned and collated by the 
Government. This is a consular question. Another difficulty 
is that of the comparative danger or safety of the trade routes 
on to which merchants may propose to deflect their trade. This 
is an Admiralty question. 

We therefore arrive at this—that the deflection of our 
export trade in war requires conjoint commercial, plus naval, 
plus consular consideration, and that the Government should 
take the initiative. 

I therefore put forward the following suggestion for dis- 
cussion and improvement :— 

I suggest that the Government should appoint a small Trade 
Deflection Committee. It should sit at the Admiralty, because 
only in an environment, in an atmosphere of constant war pre- 
paration, will it do its work with the required whole-heartedness 
and enthusiasm. As regards numbers the smaller the better, 
and probably one naval officer and two commercial attachés 
would be sufficient. Its procedure would be to take the required 
opinions and evidence of all the chief firms engaged in the 
export trade to Germany, Austria and Italy, and to call for 
and collate reports from our consular service in neutral countries 
regarding the demand in their districts for goods ‘‘ made in 
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Germany,’’ two-thirds or so of which will fail to arrive in war 
time, and the deficiency in which we shall hope to supply. 

The evidence thus collected, the results thus arrived at, 
should not be published, as that might be offensive to the Powers 
of the Triple Alliance, but should be available for reference 
by the exporting firms concerned. Such firms might be further 
invited to study the results arrived at and to distribute by agree- 
ment amongst themselves certain channels of deflection so as 
to avoid overlapping and undesirable competition at a time of 
national emergency. 

Such a committee should be a permanent one, in order to 
keep up to date and in touch with the ever-changing conditions 
of international commerce. Beyond this bare outline of the 
functions of such a Trade-Deflection Committee it is not desir- 
able to venture. Such a committee, if appointed, will arrange 
its own procedure and get matters into shape pretty soon. 

I think that after two or three years’ work the collated 
information kept ready for reference by such a committee would 
be found a valuable assistance towards the prompt deflection of 
our lost export trade when war breaks out. I submit it for 
discussion, in the hope that it may be improved upon, and, after 
improvement, bear fruit which will prove useful. 


IiI.—Interruption of our Commerce by Fear. 


This is part of the banking question, and also part of the 
food supply and labour questions. To quote Sir Robert Giffen 
again, ‘‘ Every month, every week, every day, bills are becom- 
ing due in great centres and especially in London, which cannot 
be met if the regularity of trade is interfered with. A merchant, 
in order to meet a bill becoming due, relies upon his ability to 
discount a new bill against goods to arrive, and when neither 
goods nor bill are received he must fall back on reserves, which 
it has not been the practice to maintain. Interruption of the 
regularity of trade means, accordingly, wide-spread ruin to 
merchants and bankers together.”’ 

The question of commerce protection has been so often and 
so thoroughly discussed in this Institution that I need not bring 
forward any statistics,) as you are all familiar with the data. 
It is well known that our trade is now about 20 times greater 
and vastly more vulnerable than during our last naval war. It 
is now carried on by about, on an average, at least 6,000 vessels? 
at sea scattered over 100,000 miles of exposed trade routes. The 
great majority of these vessels are slow tramp steamers, 


1 ‘*Commerce and War.’ First Prize Naval Essay, by Commander 
Dewar, R.U.S.I. Journat, April, 1913. 

‘*Commerce and War.’’ Second Prize Naval Essay, by Commander 
Dugmore, R.U.S.I. Journat, June, 1913. 

2 Lloyd’s General Report, 1901. 
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helpless prey to any fast liner carrying even the lightest 
guns. They cannot fight and are too slow to run away. Yet 
on the uninterrupted arrival of these slow tramp steamers our 
industrial life, and all that it means, depends. 

The new naval situation is well-known to you. I will not 
therefore enter upon it... Neither do I propose in any way 
whatever to examine or criticize the arrangements made by the 
Admiralty for commerce protection. We may rest confident 
that the utmost which can be done with the inadequate means 
placed at their disposal certainly will be done. But the 
Admiralty cannot do the impossible. They cannot make our 
limited number of cruisers be in two places at once, in front 
of the enemy in the North Sea and far away on the ocean trade 
routes simultaneously. And the nation cannot or will not afford 
enough cruisers for both purposes. Therefore the nation must 
cease to count its cruisers twice over, must recognize the fact 
of great deficiency, and prepare to face the consequences of that 
fact. 

My point is that the time has come when we must base our 
preparations on an axiom new to our history, namely, that until 
the critical period of naval war is over our ocean-borne commerce 
will have to look after itself. As Lord Sydenham pointed out 
in his Memorandum in the Report on War Risks of Shipping, 
the naval evidence ‘‘ plainly intimated that the whole force of 
our fleet ought to be brought to bear upon the fleet of an enemy 
in war, and that no special arrangements to safeguard commerce 
would be made, at least in the early stages.’’ So it was in 
1906—but if it was so then it is still more so now, since the 
rapid growth of foreign navies and the re-admission of privateer- 
ing. The concentration of our Navy in home waters no doubt 
has been unavoidable—but it has left the ocean trade routes 
unprotected. It will be many years before the projected 
Dominion fleets at the other end of those routes are actually 
‘“‘in being ’’ in sufficient force to protect them. Meantime how 
do we actually stand? The race in naval armaments amongst 
Powers has resulted and will continue to result in an increasing 
equality of naval strength in regard to the Triple Alliance and 
Triple Entente. We, therefore, can no longer expect our Navy 
to do more than contain and eventually defeat the hostile fleets. 
Our Navy may be able to look after the enemy cruisers; but it 
will not be able to hunt down armed-liners on the trade routes 
thousands of miles away. At least not till the critical period 
of the war is over. The duration of this critical period is a 


1 Memorandum of Naval Defence Requirements prepared by the 
Admiralty for the Government of Canada. R.U.S.I. Journat, December, 
1912. 

Mr. Borden’s speech, R.U.S.I. Journat. 

Standard of Naval Strength. R.U.S.I. Journat, June, 1904, December, 


1906, February, 1909. 
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enemies, who may, and probably will, play a waiting game, 
and it may therefore be a period of weeks or one of months. But 
a period of weeks only will be sufficient to cause a most disas- 
trous interruption to our commerce due to our sailers and many 
of our slow ocean tramp steamers lying up in port through 
fear of capture or sinking by armed liners. 

Therefore we must get rid of the fear. That is the crux 
of the whole matter—we must get rid of the fear. 

How can we get rid of the fear? There is one way and 
one way only, and that is by a scheme of national guarantee 
against war risks of shipping. As you all know this was 
recommended by the 1903 Royal Commission on Raw Materials 
and Food Supply in War Time, and was put on the shelf by 
the consequent Treasury Committee, though a majority of the 
witnesses were in favour of some form or other. But both the 
political and naval situation has so completely altered since then, 
that there seems to be now, under the circumstances of to-day, 
no other way. If it was necessary in 1903, before the rapid 
rise of the German, Austrian and Italian Navies to their present 
strength, it is ten times as necessary now. 

It is all very well for optimists to say ‘‘ Oh, there ought not 
to be fear.’’ But there will be fear, great fear, as Mr. George 
Renwick pointed out from a tramp steamer owner’s point of 
view in his admirable lecture here last year. How can it be 
otherwise? Our ocean trade routes are now practically unpro- 
tected. On the whole Pacific coast of America there are only 
two sloops; for the whole west coast of Africa and South 
Atlantic only 3 cruisers; for the whole east coast of Africa only 
three cruisers, and so on. And half of the great German fleet 
of fast liners, manned by ex-naval sailors, and convertible by 
the Declaration of London into commerce-destroyers at sea, 
will be on the trade routes or in neutral ports close by, when 
war breaks out. Imagine a slow eight-knot tramp steamer setting 
out on her 33 days’ voyage home from the River Plate under 
these circumstances. There must be fear, and there is only one 
way to get rid of it. 

The Hague Conference and the Declaration of London have 
been often discussed in this Institution, so I need not refer to 
its provisions.!_ Whether we approve or not, whether we finally 
ratify it or not makes no difference. For that Declaration 
clearly shows what our enemies’ conduct will be. When war 
breaks out all the German liners at sea or in neutral ports will 
infest the trade routes, using to the full their claim to convert 





1 “The Hague Conference and Naval War,” by Professor Lawrence. 


R.U.S.1. Journat, April, 1908. 
‘‘England’s Threatened Rights at Sea,’’ by H. F. Wyatt, R.U.S.I. 


JournaL, January, 1910. 
‘‘The Merchantman and its Cargo in Naval Warfare.” R.U.S.I. 


JournaL, August, 1910. 
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themselves at sea into naval commerce-destroyers, and to capture 
or to sink. 

A few such sensational captures or sinkings at the outset 
of war, and up will jump the rates of war insurance. A mini- 
mum five per cent. war rate on ships and cargoes will, in face 
of the keen foreign manufacturing competition of to-day, be 
practically ruinous to our export trade to neutral markets. 


The Declaration of London, ratified or unratified, renders 
national guarantee or indemnity no longer a debatable, an 
academic question, but a necessity, an absolute necessity for 
us. We know indeed that the Admiralty has organized an 
admirable scheme of world-wide intelligence, which must prove 
most valuable in every way. And this year we have begun to 
arm some of our merchantmen. This, of course, is a most 
welcome, most admirable departure in every way—as far as it 
goes. The more the better. But it does not go, and cannot 
go, far enough by itself. It will take many years to arm our 
10,000 merchant steamers. And it will not affect the question 
of our slow tramp steamers. For them we still must have 
national indemnity. 

We have to aim at the regular uninterrupted arrival of our 
tramp steamers in war as in peace. And we can only get this 
if we get rid of the fear at the outset of war. It has to 
be remembered that managers of steamship companies are now 
in the great majority of cases no longer owners but only trustees 
responsible to their shareholders. As such they cannot take 
patriotic risks which if private owners they might take. They 
must work on purely business lines. Such being so, I have 
been informed by good authority, that under the naval condi- 
tions of to-day, unless we have national indemnity, on the out- 
break of a war such as we are considering we may take it for 
granted that telegraphic orders will be sent to nearly every 
tramp steamer on its way home to at once lie up in the nearest 
port of safety till further orders. Other witnesses no doubt 
will think that the number of vesels ordered to lie up in a port 
of safety will not be so large. Take the medium. Assume 
that without a national guarantee in some form, about hal/ 
of our tramp steamers will be ordered to lie up till the situation 
clears itself—and work on that. 

That means a more or less complete interruption of from 
a third to a half of our supplies of raw material and food for 





Note.—For confirmation ‘‘ the First Lord of the Admiralty in 1894 
expressed the opinion that on the outbreak of war all British sailing vessels 
and all British steamers of less than 12 knots speed, or about 80 per cent., 
would have to be laid up.’? Evidence Royal Commission. If so then, still 
more so now. 

Note.—About 30 per cent. of our imports and exports are carried in 
foreign vessels, which we may consider as carried by neutrals in war. 
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an uncertain period, conditions equivalent to the Lancashire 
cotton famine over the length and breadth of England for an 
uncertain period. That we cannot and will not risk. Therefore 
national indemnity in some form, with its possible objections, 
we must risk. 

In any scheme of national guarantee or indemnity, diffi- 
culties and objections, of course, there must be, as the Treasury 
Committee reported. But such objections in war time will be 
swept aside as nothing compared to the over-ruling necessity 
of the uninterrupted arrival of our raw material and food supply 
cargoes. In war time it is certain that the nation, the people, 
will clamorously, wildly, furiously insist that national indem- 
nity, however crude, be at once proclaimed. Let us therefore 
prepare it carefully and well now, instead of hurriedly and badly 
then. 

I venture to suggest that a joint Admiralty and Lloyds 
committee be appointed to draw up a scheme of national indem- 
nity and deposit it with the Committee of Imperial Defence 
till required, even if it be a scheme which is only to remain 
in operation for a short and strictly limited period, say for three 
or six months. Such a limitation in time seems a compromise 
which may content those who see the necessity but fear the 
objections. Such a compromise will be sufficient. It will get 
rid of the fear. 


IV.—Our Food Supply. 


Previous to the Royal Commission of 1903, the question of 
our food supply in time of war was generally regarded as a 
‘*bogey,’’ both in Parliament and in the Press, though the 
danger had been pointed out by many. In 1gor it struck me 
that the best way to get over that strange idea of its being only a 
‘* bogey ’’ would be to get the corn merchants, who knew the 
truth, to sign a round robin stating the danger of prohibitive 
war prices. This, after a lot of consideration and consultation, 
was done, as you know, and the manifesto signed by all the 
leading corn merchants stating that in event of war we must 
expect to see wheat, and consequently bread, at ‘‘ Famine 
Prices’? was published in all the newspapers. The statement 
in that manifesto formed the bedrock of the demand for an 
official enquiry. That statement was amply proved by the 
evidence before the Royal Commission. That statement the 
report of the Royal Commission practically endorsed but did 
nothing to remove. That statement remains to-day the bed- 
rock of the question. In event of war—famine prices.! 

The evidence before the Royal Commission was and is 
most instructive and of the greatest value; the report, however, 
was merely a peace report, shirking the difficulty of decision, 
postponing everything. Since 1903, however, the situation as 





1 Vide Appendix. 
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before mentioned, has changed so greatly to our disadvantage 
that a decision cannot be much longer postponed, remedial 
action cannot be much longer delayed without criminally jeop- 
ardizing the national safety from pure carelessness. 


These adverse changes :— 

(1) The new naval situation which has arisen since 1903 with 
the advent of the new German Navy. 

(2) The abolition of the two-Power standard. 

(3) The disappearance of our cruisers from the trade routes. 

(4) The Declaration of London re captures, sinkings, mines, 
etc. 

(5) The re-admission of privateering. 

(6) Our entry into the Triple Entente. 

(7) The prospect of all the great monetary Powers being 
at war. 

(8) Our obligation to send our Regular Army to assist 
France by the 16th day, so that there will be practically 
no troops left to repress bread riots, tumults, or civil 
strife. 

(9) The great rise in the cost of living. 

(10) The growth of a strong hooligan population in our 
great cities. 

(11) The growth of socialism and syndicalism. 

(12) The tension between the Triple Alliance and Triple 
Entente. 

All these adverse and far-reaching changes necessitate a 
reconsideration of the question, based on the evidence of the 
Royal Commission plus these changes, and intent on a practical 
remedial decision. 

The evidence is available to all in the Blue Book, and with 
the details of the changes you are familiar, so I will not labour 
them here. 

The whole food supply question is a question of Price. As 
long as our Navy is not defeated, food will come to satisfy 
our commercial demand, at a price, a war price. That price, 
as the corn merchants stated, will be practically a famine price. 
Those who can afford to pay a famine price wil be able to get 
it, those who can’t won’t. And those who “‘ can’t ’”’ will include 
about 10,000,000 people. And those 10,000,000 people will not 
starve quietly. That is the whole matter in as small a nut 
shell as I can put it. 

When considered a little further the food supply question 
divides itself into three parts :— 

(1) The actual stock of food in the country on the outbreak 

of war, its replenishment and its price. 

(2) Measures for permanently increasing the available 
stocks of food at the ports and on the land. 
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(3) How to get the food actually available in the country 
on the outbreak of war into the mouths of the 
10,000,00 who will not be able to pay famine prices, 
and thus prevent riots and civil strife. 


1—The evidence before the Royal Commission gave details 
of the available stocks of food, but as it is rather voluminous I 
may as well give a very brief survey for the benefit of those 
who have only read the report. I divide the stocks into A and 
B. A, those of months (at our present rather wasteful rate 
of consumption), B, those of weeks or days :— 


A—Meat Supply: If we kill one-third of our cattle, sheep 
and pigs we have about seven months’ supply, without 
the imports. 

Potatoes: Enough for ordinary consumption without 
imports. 

Tea: Six months. 

Coffee: Six months. 

Rice, etc.: Four months. 

Tinned Provisions: Four or five months at ordinary con- 
sumption. 


B—Sugar: Four or six weeks. 

Bacon—Ham : 12 or 14 days. 

Cheese: Six to ten weeks. 

Eggs: Seven to ten days. 

Butter: Seven to ten days. 

Bread-stuffs : About four or five weeks’ supply available at 
our weakest time, the rest being ‘‘ bottled up’”’ for a 
rise, and another four or five weeks’ supply would 
appear when wheat rises to 70s. or 80s. a quarter. 

Oatmeal, Barley-meal, Maize-meal: Another four or five 
weeks’ supply as a partial substitute for bread. 


All sugar, bacon, ham, eggs, butter, and tinned meats 
will disappear during the first week of war, being bought for 
domestic storage or for a rise. In a month the available stock 
of flour will begin to give out, the rest being bottled up. 

Then, if we have national indemnity in being, our fresh 
ocean-borne supplies will arrive to replenish our stocks, at 
war prices—at famine prices. 

It is to be noticed that our position is worst in the matter 
or ham, bacon, butter, cheese, eggs and milk, and it is to 
these that we require to turn our practical attention. At present 
they come largely across the North Sea, so that during a war 
with the Triple Alliance their arrival will be spasmodic. Ire- 
land, however, could and should be able to supply our needs 
to a great extent, and we must try and substitute St. George’s 
Channel for the North Sea. 
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In the appendix I have placed the chief food supply statistics 
up to date, from 1903 up to 1912, for reference. The alterations 
since 1903 are not important. The unfortunate tendency of 
the trades concerned to hold a minimum of stocks in this 
country continues. There are only two alterations to which I 
can with any pleasure direct your attention. The first of these 
is the growth of the agricultural co-operative movement in Ire- 
land and of probable Irish supplies. The second is the great 
increase since 1903 in our Empire-grown supply of wheat. In 
1903 the supply grown in the United Kingdom and Empire 
combined amounted on a three years’ average to only 47 per 
cent. of our consumption; it now, on a three years’ average, 
amounts to 60 per cent. It is necessary always to take an 
average because the crops in any country vary so from year 
to year that if you only take one year the result is misleading. 

We have, usually, in addition to our stocks, about a month’s 
supply of bread-stuffs at sea, widely scattered over 100,000 miles 
of unprotected trade routes. The slow tramp steamers bringing 
it will be ordered by telegraph to lie up in port unless we get 
national indemnity into actual operation. 

In the evidence before the Royal Commission you can find 
the details of the various proposals designed to increase per- 
manently the stocks of food in this country. They divide them- 
selves into two categories: (a) proposals for increasing the 
absurdly small agricultural produce of the British Isles; (b) 
proposals for increasing the stocks at the ports. 

It is obvious that in the limited time available I cannoi 
attempt even the shortest summary, still less to adjudicate be- 
tween them. The point is that there are several proposals 
any one of which if resolutely carried out would much improve 
our position. To each, however, there are minor objections. 
We want, in my opinion, one scheme from each category 
selected and put into operation. 

The two chief difficulties are: first, that of decision amongst 
several good proposals ; secondly, that of the money required to 
carry out the decision. We want first of all a decision by the 
Government. 

We now come to the practical point to which I would wish 
to direct this discussion, namely, how to deal with the food 
actually available on the outbreak of war so as to avoid bread 
riots, looting, and civil strife. For such riots and civil strife 
by increasing panic will enormously increase our difficulties. 
This is, therefore, part of the banking question, part of the 
industrial and labour question, part of the commerce protection 
question. 

We have 25,000,000 people, men, women and children in 
our cities, who are urban to such a degree that the figures worked 
out for London by Sir Charles Booth and by Mr. Rowntree 
for York apply to them. This gives 30 per cent. in normal 
poverty, i.e., dependent on wages of 23s. a week and under. 
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Which works out to a total of 7,000,000 as a low estimate, 
who have no margin for further economies and who will not 
be able to pay war price—the famine price—of food. These 
figures I arrived at in 1901 in consultation with Sir Charles 
Booth’s secretary, Mr. Jesse Ergyle, and to my 1901 lecture in 
this Institution Sir Charles Booth telegraphed his agreement 
with the general result arrived at. 


In addition, there will be a further two or three million 
souls thrown out of work wholly or partially by the unprevent- 
able dislocation of commerce and industry caused by the war. 
This makes a total of about 10,000,000 souls who will not be 
able to afford the famine prices, and who will, therefore, be 
unable to get food. But if they cannot buy it they will take 
it by force. Who is to stop them, for our Regular Army will 
be on the Continent ? 


Famine prices will act thus: The first week the very poor 
will be able to buy food by pawning their belongings. So also 
the second week. By the end of the second week many will 
have nothing left to pawn and they will begin to pour on to 
the rates. According to the Poor Law no person can legally 
starve in this country—the rates are bound to feed him. By 
the end of the third week they will begin to pour into the work- 
houses in vast multitudes demanding food. By the fourth week 
the Guardians will find probably something like 10,000,000 
souls clamouring for their legal Poor Law relief. Whether 
eight or ten or twelve millions does not affect the argument. 


The Poor Law is accustomed in its routine work to deal 
with about 24 per cent. of the population, and, as I was in- 
formed by the secretary of the Associated Guardians of England 
and Wales, might in an emergency deal with 5 per cent., even 
perhaps with 7 per cent. But, unless a special war organiza- 
tion of the Poor Law is prepared beforehand, to deal with a 
greater proportion will be beyond its capacity. Yet it will 
have to deal somehow with 30 per cent. Clearly, therefore, 
such a war organization of the Poor Law should be got ready, 
for it is upon the Poor Law that the actual strain will legally 
fall. 


That is the point which I wish to press again and again 
and yet again. 

Can such an organization be started in an extemporary 
manner on the spur of the moment when war breaks out ? 
No, it cannot, and if attempted the attempt will end in failure 
and riots. During the early part of the Irish famine of 1846, 
and in Lancashire during the cotton famine of 1863, and in 
London in 1885, in the unsuccessful administration of the Man- 
sion House fund, we had examples of the failure which follows 
hurried extemporary efforts at great extension of relief. We 
cannot, we dare not risk another and suicidal example of failure 
on a gigantic scale. The secret of success lies in foresight and 
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preparation, and organization beforehand, ready for applica- 
tion when required. So, and so only. 

Have we had practical experience to prove the feasibility 
of and guide to us in the application of relief on so gigantic a 
scale? Yes, we have had. The successful methods adopted 
by the Burgoyne Commission in 1847 during the Irish famine 
supply the required guidance of successful experience. And as 
the adoption of a similar system would save a vast amount of 
thinking, argument and trouble, I would suggest that this 
successful system be adopted as our model. 

Prior to the Burgoyne Commission two schemes had been 
tried, the first providing for the provision of food at cheap 
prices to those who could pay for it, and the giving it to those 
who could not, public works being started to enable the people 
to buy the food; and the second also providing for public works 
on a somewhat different system. Both ended in failure, the 
result of the first scheme being that from March to August, 
1846, £800,000 had been expended; and of the second scheme, 
that from August, 1846, to August, 1847, £4,800,000 had been 
expended for the relief of about 3,000,000 people, at an average 
of £400,000 a month. The system adopted by the Bur- 
goyne Commission enabled them to relieve 3,000,000 people 
for eight months at a total cost of £1,700,000, or an average 
of £200,000 a month, that is, at half the cost of the previous 
attempt. 

The Burgoyne system worked out to not more than £70,000 
a month per 1,000,000 souls relieved. So that on a similar 
system we could relieve 10,000,000 souls for somewhere about 
4700,000 per month, a mere bagatelle in'a great war Budget. 
This is not theory but experience. We know from experience 
that it can be done, and how to do it. That is a point which 
I wish to press home. 

In evidence before the Royal Commission I suggested :— 

(1) That each Board of Guardians should be required by 
order of the Local Government Board, or by Act of Parliament if 
necessary, to prepare a scheme upon outlines to be laid down by 
the Local Government Board, for the coping with the least pos- 
sible delay, by the granting of relief, indoor and outdoor, with 
the very great additionai distress which must inevitably occur 
upon the kingdom being involved in a great maritime war. Such 
schemes to be forwarded to the Local Government Board and 
to be kept revised by the respective Boards of Guardians at, 
say, intervals of every three years. The outlines to be laid 
down by the Local Government Board should, I think, require, 
inter alia, arrangements to be made for the provision of extra 
indoor staff and relieving officers, extra relieving stations, and 
extra accommodation for those seeking indoor relief, either by 
the marking down of existing buildings which could be 
obtained, or by the planning of temporary iron buildings to be 
run up when required. 
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(2) That a short Act be passed through Parliament on 
the outbreak of war abrogating during the war the pauperization 
clauses of the Poor Law. 

(3) That Boards of Guardians should be empowered by 
Order in Council, or by Act of Parliament if necessary, to 
grant from a date to be notified by the Local Government Board, 
and for such period as may be fixed by the Local Government 
Board, out-of-door relief to persons who, though not destitute, 
may, in the opinion of the Boards of Guardians, require such 
relief owing to the increased price of the necessaries of life 
caused by the war as aforesaid, or owing to being thrown out of 
work in consequence of such a war, the Local Government 
Board having power to curtail or extend such period from time 
to time. 

The above only deals with England, but both in Scotland 
and in Ireland preparations should also be made to deal with 
the extra distress caused by war. 

My general idea here roughly outlined is that just as the 
Army and Navy are so organized that on the outbreak of war they 
can at once expand from a small peace strength to full war 
strength on the mere order to ‘‘ Mobilize,’ so also should the 
Poor Law be organized so as to be able at once to expand in 
emergency from peace to war strength, and that everything 
should be so thoroughly prepared beforehand that only the issue 
of an order shall be necessary in the latter case as a telegram 
is in the former. 

As all unions will be hit by the war poverty, some more 
and some less, and as the war taxes will be very heavy, trade 
very bad, etc., etc., it would seem fair that a State grant-in-aid 
should be given to enable the national war relief to be carried 
out and to distribute the burden equally over the whole country ; 
I would, therefore, suggest that the State should repay to each 
Board of Guardians the amount which they must pay for war 
relief solely (1-e., over and above the average ordinary relief), 
such amount to be certified by the Local Government Board. 

It is plain that such a general scheme of national war reliet 
supported by State funds must be a common system applicable 
to every district, with common tests, common limitations, and 
common methods of relief, under a common State supervision 
and control. Also that the relief given must be the smallest 
possible, to prevent waste of public money, and to prevent those 
applying for it who can in any other way support themselves. 


Under the Burgoyne Commission relief was permitted to 
be given to four classes of persons :— 


(1) Destitute helpless impotent persons. 

(2) Destitute able-bodied persons not holding land. 

(3) Destitute able-bodied persons holding land. 

(4) The able-bodied employed at wages insufficient for 
their support at the high price of food. 
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To the first three classes food was to be given gratuitously, 
and to the fourth it was not to be given gratuitously under any 
circumstances, but they were only to be assisted by food being 
sold to them cheaply. The quantity of food to be issued was 
decided by the Commission, and it was laid down that as far 
as possible the rations were to be issued in a cooked form, as 
a check upon abuses and as more economical and wholesome. 

If the general principles, the classes to whom relief may 
be granted, the limitations, the tests, were thus all settled before- 
hand, and made known to every union, then it seems to me 
that the Poor Law authorities in each union would soon have 
their detailed scheme for their own particular union worked out, 
printed, all cut and dried, and ready for the emergency when 
it arrives and an Order in Council directs the scheme to be put 
into force. 

If this be done then we can rest confident that however 
great the distress caused by a war between the great Powers ot 
the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente may be, yet it will be 
met by all that long preparation and forethought and system 
can do in the hands of experienced authorities. 

So can bread riots and civil tumults, which, with our 
Regular troops in France we shall not have the means promptly 
to suppress, be prevented. So can the worst problem of our 
food supply in time of war, the avoidance of suicidal civil strife, 
be got over. 

Extract from the report of the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Association of Poor Law Unions, January 7th, 1904: 
‘* Your committee agree with Captain Murray’s premises, and 
are of opinion that the scheme proposed by him is feasible, 
and that it is most desirable that it, or some modification thereof, 
should be carried into effect.’’ 

This was in 1904, yet we are no nearer to it than we were 
then. 

Under such a system it would be to the interest of the 
State as well as of private individuals to keep the war price 
of food within limits. For this purpose a Law of the Maximum 
might be utilized. The French Law of the Maximum of 1793 
was a complete failure, and hungry mobs filled Paris with 
horrors, because the maximum was put so low as to leave trade 
no profit. Therefore any Law of the Maximum must leave 
a liberal war profit to traders if it is to be successful. Especi- 
ally so with us, because we must keep ourselves certain of 
attracting food to the United Kingdom by the certainty of a 
good profitable market. I would suggest a Law of the Maxi- 
mum, or Assize of Bread, at, say, double the average peace price, 
tentatively say 70s. a quarter for wheat, the price of 1847, the 
Burgoyne Commission year, and tod. per quartern loaf, the 
price of bread that year. At this liberal price also we could 
fairly apply the right of pre-emption if necessary to all food 
cargoes for the Continent passing our shores, as suggested 
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by Mr. Douglas Owen in his able lecture in this Theatre in 
1909. For neutral shippers would be quite content if they got 
such a good war price quickly, as all they would want would 
be their money safely and quickly. They would not care who 
paid it to them. 

By such means the cost of the necessary national war relief 
could be kept well within reasonable bounds. By applying the 
Law of the Maximum at the price of 1847, the Burgoyne Commis- 
sion year, we should know exactly the maximum that our war 
relief would cost us per million souls relieved, i.e., exactly what 
it cost the Burgoyne Commission. 

The question of our food supply is undoubtedly a difficult 
one, but amidst the somewhat conflicting evidence one fact 
at least is clear beyond dispute. That fact is, that whatever 
may be eventually done to increase the stocks at the ports or 
upon the land, the onus of a.great European war will first fall 
upon the Poor Law, and that it should accordingly organize 
itself so as to become capable of performing its duty in war 
time, which at present it is not capable of doing. 

The necessary preparations are simple. All that is neces- 
sary is an order from the Local Government Board to Guardians 
directing the formation of a voluntary Poor Law reserve similar 
to that issued by the Home Office to Chief Constables in 1911 
directing the formation of a voluntary police reserve. 


V.—The Working Classes and War. 


I do not wish to make too much of the explosive forces 
underlying every modern democracy, neither do I desire to make 
too little of them, as did the writer of the report of the 1903 
Royal Commission. I therefore merely propose to call atten- 
tion to a few important points in connection therewith :— 

(1) In 1903 the Trades Councils of the 120 chief towns 
in the kingdom passed a joint resolution stating that there are 
7,000,600 people in the country who will not be able to pay 
famine prices during war, and that this will form a very grave 
national danger. This was published in all the newspapers. 
and laid before the Royal Commission. It forms an important 
addendum to the manifesto of the corn merchants, coming as it 
does from the representatives of the working classes in each 
great town. 

(2) Many people forget that hunger was one of the chief 
causes of the horrors of the French Revolution of 1789. A 
succession of very bad harvests and very severe winters and 
food at famine prices preceded the Revolution. In 1784 an 
Intendant reports ‘‘ whole families two days without food; the 
hungry lie in bed most of the day to diminish their sufferings.”’ 
In 1792 prices had doubled; in 1793 they had trebled or quad- 
rupled. Other causes as well contributed, of course, but with~ 





1 Vide Appendix. 
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out the spur of hunger, without hungry mobs for the revolu- 
tionary orators to appeal to, there would probably have been 
no Revolution. Let us not from pure apathy risk the fury 
of hungry mobs in our own streets. 

(3) The present complete political organization of the work- 
ing classes is to-day a commonplace fact, to which we have 
already got accustomed. But it did not reveal itself to the 
public till 1906, when it surprised nearly everyone by the elec- 
tion of 40 working-class Members of Parliament. It was not 
known in 1903 to the Royal Commission. Had it been known 
or appreciated at its real power the report would hardly have 
swept aside the labour evidence as it did. 

(4) The working-class organizations are at present con- 
trolled by moderate men. But underneath are many sincere, 
eloquent and fanatical extremists who believe in violence. At 
present these extremists are not listened to, but give them hungry 
mobs to address and it will be a different matter. History 
shows that in times of great excitement the moderate leaders 
lose their influence, and are supplanted in leadership by the 
extreme men. If we negligently allow the hardships caused by 
war to become intolerable to the very poor it will not be with 
the present moderate leaders that we shall have to deai, but with 
new extremist leaders preaching violence. 

(5) The strikes during recent years have revealed to us 
that in about 20 of our chief cities a hooligan population has 
grown up, so strong in numbers that if it reinforces any dis- 
contented mob the resulting riots become quite beyond the 
power of the police to suppress. In 1911, not less than about 
130,000 troops were required to guard the social and industrial 
edifice. 

(6) But if we are to maintain the Triple Entente all the 
troops of our striking force, all those 130,000 troops required 
to keep order in 1911, will have to be on the Continent by the 
16th day, leaving practically nothing behind the police except 
recruits, for the Territorials as a force are not available to 
preserve order. 

(7) Serious bread riots are to be expected, and unless 
promptly repressed, they will grow with impunity and spread. 
It will be necessary to raise a very strong force of special con- 
stables as a police reserve in all our great cities. 

(8) But even then we shall be in a far worse position as 
regards the preservation of internal order than our nation-in- 
arms enemies will be. From which it follows that we must take 
peculiar precautions adequate to our peculiar danger to prevent 
intolerable war hardships and consequent disorders which we 
shall not have the means to promptly suppress. 

(9) This is part of the banking question and part of the 
commercial question, as was recently illustrated by the strike 





1 Vide Home Office circular to Chief Constables, September, 1911. 
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riots of last July at Johannesburg. The reports read: ‘‘ Johan- 
nesburg is in a state of deep depression, and business is almost 
at a standstill in consequence of the labour unrest—shops are 
empty and the public is spending money only on necessaries. 
The banks are otdering their customers to reduce their over- 
drafts, with the result that stocks held as security are being 
sold at almost panic prices.’’ And this though there were 10,000 
troops available to preserve order. 

(10) We have always to remember that the hardships of 
war are always most severely felt by the working classes.' It 
is no use our attempting to ignore this fact. On the contrary 
we must admit it and try to remedy it. Under our peculiar 
conditions the State is bound, by taking thought and making 
preparation beforehand, to mitigate those hardships as far as it 
is possible to do so. 

(11) Otherwise there is also the further danger, emphatic- 
ally stated by the very moderate Labour evidence before the 
Royal Commission, that unless steps are taken to prevent the 
hardships of war pressing intolerably upon the new working 
classes, the whole organized political power of labour may be 
used to demand the cessation of the war, even at the price of 
submission to our enemies. 

(12) All of which leads to the following axioms :—1st, that 
in a modern industrial State such as Great Britain, work and 
food at reasonable price the State must be able to guarantee, 
or it cannot hope to fight successfully even the most just of wars. 
2nd, that for Great Britain internal organization for war is as 
necessary as external (i.e., naval and military), and that to 
neglect the former may well be to nullify the latter. 


PART III.—CONCLUSION. 


My time is up. In dealing with five such great subjects in 
the short space of one hour I have, of course, not been able to 
deal adequately with any one of them. It was not intended 
to do so. This paper is merely meant as a sort of summary, 
as a peg on which to hang discussion. For any unavoidable 
omissions I must, therefore, beg your indulgence. 

Our greatest difficulty has always been how to get over the 
Treasury “‘ non possumus.’’ I have endeavoured in this paper 
to concentrate attention on the methods by which that difficulty 
can be got over. I have tried to show that sufficient prepara- 
tions can be made, not perfect preparations, but preparations 
that will fairly meet the supreme war necessities, without costing 
the State a single penny during peace. That is my great point. 

I have suggested the appointment of four simultaneous 
small committees :— 

A joint Treasury and Bankers Committee. 

A joint Admiralty and Lloyds Committee. 





1 Alison’s History of Europe. 
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A joint Local Government Board and Guardians Committee. 

A possible Naval and Commercial Trade Deflection 
Committee. 

Each committee to decide upon a definite scheme within 
six months, work out the administrative details, and deposit 
it with the Committee of Imperial Defence for production when 
a national emergency arrives. 

It is decision that we want, not consideration, but decision. 


The answer will doubtless be that these matters are under 
consideration by the Committee of Imperial Defence. But that, 
I maintain, is no answer. These matters have been under 
consideration for many years, for the last ten years at least, 
and yet we are no better off as regards actual real preparation 
for actual real war than we were ten years ago. So much for 
consideration. And actual war came very near indeed to us 
this very year—it may come in all its reality any year now 
when we least expect it. Consideration therefore is no answer. 

The answer that we want, and which the nation should 
never rest until we receive, is that the Committee of Imperial 
Defence have actually got emergency schemes dealing with the 
financial, commercial, and food supply difficulties all ready, 
worked out in complete administrative detail for instant applica- 
tion when required. No other answer is any use. Further 
consideration is no use, for as wise Lord Bacon put it long ago: 
**Good thoughts are no better than good dreams except they 
be put in action.’’ 

The mere knowledge that such schemes are in existence 
all ready for instant application will go far to prevent the panic 
that we have to guard against, and to obtain for us the ‘‘ breath- 
ing space’’ at the outset of war which must be our aim. 
Nothing else will. It can be done without expense. It can be 
done without trouble. It can be done without interfering with 
the ordinary life of the community in any way whatever. If 
it can be done it should be done. I trust that soon the Press, 
that public opinion, that all classes of the nation, will insist 
that it shall be done pro patria. We are all equally concerned, 
individually, and collectively as a nation. This very year we 
have had what may perhaps prove our last warning. The next 
European crisis may not end so fortunately or so peacefully as 
the last., If the storm of war should break upon us, let us at 
least be ready for it as regards our internal condition, so that 
its unavoidable hardships may be tempered to our people. 


APPENDIX I. 


The Warning of the Corn Merchants, published in all the Newspapers of 
the Kingdom in 1903. 


‘‘ We, the undersigned, concur in the opinion that, if Great Britain 
shoud become involved in a European war, the country must be prepared 
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to see bread at practically famine prices. We base our opinion upon the 
following reasons :— 

1. The experience of the Napoleonic and Crimean Wars, in each of 
which, though we possessed full command of the sea, the price of wheat 
rose enormously. 

2. As late as the Crimean War we were almost self-supporting, but 
we now import four-fifths of our wheat. 

3. The chief source of supply is the United States; but the price of 
wheat on the American corn-market can be raised artificially, and in the 
event of a European war in which Great Britain was involved, it is quite 
possible, indeed probable, that it would be so raised. 

4. The corn trade on both sides of the Atlantic would expect to make 
war profits commensurate with war risks. 

5- The capture of a few food-ships such as, having regard to the 
relative strength of our Navy, appears inevitable, would still further drive 
prices up. 

6. It is not possible to specify the height to which the price of wheat, 
and consequently of bread, would rise, for it would depend upon the degree 
to which it was influenced by each of the five factors before enumerated. 
Taking, however, into account the vast importance of the question of our 
Food Supply in Time of War, we feel that the countrv ought to know 
that in the opinion of corn merchants it must, in the event of such a war, 
prepare to see wheat, and consequently bread, at what would be to the 
poor Famine Prices. 


‘** Signed by the seventy-four leading Corn Merchants 
of the United Kingdom.”’ 


APPENDIX II. 
The Warning of the Trades Councils. 


The following resolution was passed in 1903 by the 120 chief Trades 
Councils of the Kingdom, and was published in all the newspapers. 

“That this Trades Council is of opinion that, should this country 
become involved in a European war, bread would rapidly rise to famine 
prices. Such a state of affairs, if nothing be done beforehand to guard 
against it, will prove a source of the very gravest National danger. The 
immediate result of bread rising to such famine prices will be the greatest 
possible distress and misery, and semi-starvation amongst the working 
classes. 

‘‘ Our reasons for this opinion are: (1) The changed industrial condi- 
tions of the present day, and the vast poverty-stricken masses congested 
in our great cities. (2) There are nearly 7,000,000 people to-day living 
in poverty so dire that they can hardly eke out a subsistence even at present 
prices. They will not be able to pay famine prices. (3) The disruption of 
trade, which must accompany a European war, will throw a further very 
large number, how large cannot be foreseen, out of work—wageless. They 
will not be able to purchase food. (4) It is not necessary for us to point out 
that the prolongation of the war means the starvation of the poor and 
not of the rich. And as week by week the pinch of hunger is felt more 
and more we will not picture the consequences, which cannot fall short 
of a National calamity. We therefore call upon the Government to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the present perilous position of this country in regard 
to its food supply in consequence of our dependence upon foreign countries, 
and to take measures to remedy this dangerous state of affairs.” 
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Passed by— 
The Lancashire Federation of Trades Councils, The Yorkshire Federa- 


tion of Trades Councils, and by the Trades Councils of London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Leeds, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sheffield, Bristol, Brad- 
ford, Wolverhampton, Leicester, Preston, Oldham, Dundee, Cardiff, Nor- 
wich, Southampton, Derby. Also by :— 

Accrington, Ashton-under-Lyne, Barrow-in-Furness, Bath, Brighouse, 
Battersea, Birkenhead, Blackburn, Bournemouth, Burnley, Burton-on- 
Trent, Bury, Carlisle, Cheltenham, Chester, Chatham, Chorley, Coalville, 
Coatbridge, Colne, Coventry, Crewe, Croydon, Darwin, Deptford, Durham, 
Eccles, Erith, Farnworth, Glossop, Gloucester, Govan, Grantham, 
Greenock, Grimsby, Hartlepool, Harlingden, Hastings, Heywood, Horwich, 
Huddersfield, Hull, Ilkeston, Inverness, Ipswich, Keighley, Kettering, 
Leigh, Lincoln, Llanelly, Long Eaton, Loughborough, Maidstone, Middles- 
brough, Newark, Newmarket, Newport, Northwich, Oswestry, Oxford, 
Paisley, Peterborough, Perth, Plymouth, Poole, Poplar, Portsmouth, Rad- 
cliffe, Ramsbottom, Rochdale, Rotherham, Runcorn, St. Albans, Scar- 
borough, Shields, Shildon, Shipley, Southampton, Spen Valley, Stalybridge, 
Stanningley, Stockton, Stourbridge, Stroud, Sunderland, Swansea, Swin- 
don, Todmorden, Tunbridge Wells, Warrington, West Bromwich, Wigan, 
Woolwich, Worcester, Workington, Worksop. 


APPENDIX III. 
Meat Supply. 

Average annual import, alive and dead: Period 1906-1908, 1,080,082 
tons; 1907-1909, 1,063,914 tons; 1908-1910, 1,053,324 tons; 1909-I9QI1, 
1,071,608 tons; 1910-1912, 1,084,090. Total for five periods, 5,353,018. 
Average for five periods, 1,070,604. 

Authority : Statistical Department of the Customs. 


APPENDIX IV. 
Meat Supply. 

Approximate home production, Agricultural Returns, 1g12: Cattle, 
12,000,000, killed for food, 804,000 tons; sheep, 29,000,000, killed for food, 
362,000 tons ; pigs, 4,000,000, killed for food, 278,000 tons. Total, 1,444,000 
tons. 

The home production, owing to varying weights of beasts, is very 
difficult to estimate. I have followed in this Table the method adopted 
by Mr. Crawfurd in his paper on ‘‘ Notes on the Food Supply of the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, France, and Germany,”’ read before the Statisti- 
cal Society, 1899. Extract: ‘‘ The home production is based on the assump- 
tion that for every 1,000 living cattle of all ages, enumerated annually 
for the purpose of the Agricultural Returns, about 67 tons of beef and 
veal are available for consumption in a year; for every 1,000 living sheep 
enumerated. 123 tons of mutton and lamb; and for every 1,000 living pigs 
enumerated 693 tons of bacon, ham, or pork.’’ We kill annually about 
one-third of our live-stock, the other two-thirds being reserved for store 
purposes and for milk and breeding. 


APPENDIX V. 
Meat Supply. 

Home aud imported: Home production, 1,444,000 tons (seven months 
roughly) ; imports alive and dead, 1,070,000 tons (five months roughly). 
Total, 2,500,000 tons. 

5 D2 












are as follows :— 
U.K, 




















1,408 


U.K. 


Wheat crop Wheat crop 


Cereal Area. (less seed). 

years. Acres. Qrs. 
IQII-12 1,961 7,436 
IQIO-11 1,856 6,542 
1g09-10 1,858 7,307 
1908-09 1,867 6,236 
1907-08 1,663 6,537 
1906-07 1,664 7,009 
1905-06 1,801 6,979 
1904-05 1,836 6,965 


41550 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Comparative supplies of English and foreign wheat, the population 
of United Kingdom (in thousands), and the average price of English wheat 


Wheat 
& Flour 


seagate. 
27,528 
26,873 
27,701 
25,383 
25,826 
26,512 
26,875 
28,157 
28,104 





Available Corrected. 


sumption. Popula- Annual 
tion. average | 


34,964 45.217 — 
339415 44,902 31/9 
35,008 44,507 31/8 
31,603 44,113 36/11 
31,992 43,728 32/2 
33,083 43353 30/7 
33,879 42,974 28/4 
35,122 435217 29/9 
32,654 42,793 28/4 




























EuROPE, 
France ea: : 






Hungary ven 
Croatia and Slavonia 
Austria x it 
Herzegovina and Bosnia 
Italy 

Germany 
Luxemburg 

Spain 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Bulgaria 

Servia 

Turkey 

Greece ; Pe 
United Kingdom 
Belgium ms 
Holland 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark ae 
Cyprus and Malta 

















Total Europe 





Russia, European, 63 Govts. 
Russia, Asiatic, 26 Govts. 


APPENDIX VII. 
The World’s Wheat Crop, 1913 to 1911. 


(Compiled specially for “ Dornbusch’s List’ from official sources when 
practicable). 


1913 
Qrs. 
40,000,000 
88,900,000 
20,000,000 
18,000,000 
1,500,000 
7,000,000 
400,000 
25,900,000 
18,500,000 
90,000 
14,000,000 
1,000,000 
10,500,000 
8,000,000 
1,600,000 
10,000,000 
650,000 
7»§00,000 
1,900,000 
650,000 
440,000 
900,000 
35,000 
500,000 
300,000 










1912 1911 
Q's. Qrs. 


41,746,000 38,060,000 


78,090,000 55:964,000 
22,250,000 14,577,000 
21,220,000 21,913,000 
1,858,000 1,904,000 
8,717,000 7:374,000 
374,000 350,000 
20,425,000 24,042,000 
20,589,000 18,671,000 
83,000 78,000 
13,744,000 18,557,000 
1,000,000 1,483,000 
11,194,000 11,353,000 
7,981,000 9,014,000 
1,800,000 1,917,000 
17,000,000 17,000,000 
700,000 700,000 
7»175,000 8,039,000 
1,921,000 1,830,000 
690,000 681,000 
398,000 441,000 
950,000 1,031,000 
39,000 33,000 
469,000 537,000 
320,000 350,000 








277,365,000 





280,733,000 255,899,000 
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Appendix VII.—Contd. 












1913 












AMERICA. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
United States... xe as 91,000,000 91,287,000 77,667; 
Canada ... 3% ae red 27,000,000 24,905,000 26,981,000 
Mexico... Ns: ofa ate 1,200,000 1,200,000 1,300,000 
Argentina eh ox a 25,000,000 24,900,000 20,806,000 
Chile oe pe He 2,200,000 2,250,000 2,282,000 
Uruguay raise at se 1,200,000 1,250,000 748,000 
Peru ‘9h oe ha ca 650,000 700,000 650,000 












Total America ne «++ 148,250,000 146,492,000 130,434,000 












ASIA. 











India ay Gis su oa 44,785,000 45,797,000 47,064,000 
Persia ane is Fo i 1,800,000 2,000,000 1,700,000 
Japan be +2 ce koa 3,400,000 3,211,000 3,106,000 
China adi ea abe na 700,000 700,000 700,000 

















Total Asia ... 













AFRICA. 
Algeria... Ke, ee ae 4,000,000 3,402,000 4,582,000 
Tunisia... ons ree ay 700,000 530,000 1,010,000 
Egypt Ke i. ioe ae 4,000,000 3,869,000 4,763,000 
The Cape age tis ia + 300,000 300,000 300,000 










Total Africa 






AUSTRALASIA. 







New South Wales ve ae 3,900,000 3,767,000 2,573,000 
Queensland oe ol he 150,000 156,000 140,000 
South Australia sé se 2,750,000 2,687,000 2,637,000 
Tasmania a Ske ve 100,000 100,000 ,000 
Victoria... ee cs 3,000,000 2,893,000 3,041,000 









504,000 







Western Australia 








8,993,000 





Total Commonwealth 








New ZEALAND ... a oe 800,000 642,000 1,050,000 
















Total Australasia ... 11,900,000 11,442,000 10,043,000 









Grand Total iad -++ 497,200,000 498,476,000 459,601,000 
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APPENDIX VIII. 
Origin and Details of Wheat and Flour (as Wheat) Imports of the United Kingdom. 


In the Current Cereal Year, and Totals of Ten Previous Cereal Years, 


in qrs. of 480 lb. 








Exportin United Aus- Other 
Gountaion States. Canada, ns : d tralasia. Argentina Countries 





Qrs. 
470,775 
172 


102,434| 22,473 
4,407,198 | 476,172 














372,198 
3,797,833 











Ti. 12 mths. 





7 1910-11. 


























278,480; 415 2,333 607,570 
19,537 7,933 348,173 | 197,797 2,439,951 


378,596 
Ti. 12 mths.| 3,902,712 | 4,216,098 | 6,003,199 | 5,007,346 2,805,101 | 4,011,866 26,872,764 






































sep Aug apa 5,265,223 | 6,512,644 | 3,751,370 100,099] 3,018,970 | :2,688,529 27,700,627 
ae 6,874,314 | 4,174,247 | 2,209,643 | 2,544,250 241,610 371,046 | 2,498,802 | 5,751,741 717,669 | 25,383,431 
9,271,875 | 3,682,202 | 1,039,596 | 2,445,350 194,296 353,849 | 1,543,654 | 6,596,517 698,317 | 25,825,786 
3,143,77¥ | 2,996,701 | 3,409,653 | 291,954 | 1,186,849 | 1,878,272 | 5,195,821 | 674,650 | 26,512,087 
2,237,807 | 4,288,083 | 2,739,965 1,003,331 | 1,937,534 | 6,383,548 26,874,555 
1,247,376 | 6,725,283 | 6,786,034 82,343 | 3,041,642 | 5,619,715 
2,927,551 | 4,510,337 | 5,400,151 959,116 | 1,583,118 | 4,081,024 | 1,003,107 | 28,105,490 
3,308,076 | 3,201,442 | 2,778,521 599,806 18,222 | 2,766,303 465,169 | 26,255,783 
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APPENDIX IX. 


Comparative Survey of Wheat. 















































Last Month Last Two Three 
Fith Week of Cereal Year 1913-14. Week Ago. Year. |Yearsago.|Yearsago. 
Qrs rs. rs. Qrs, rs. Qrs. 
Wheat Imports, U. K 333,153 | 456,003| 547,550/ 526,166| 342,067; 594,510 
— (as wheat) Gatien Uv. “Kk. 69,134 135,700 100,800 48,267 154,366 62,967 
Aggregate Imports 402,287 591 703 658,350 | 574,433} 496,433) 657,477 
stimated Im eores required weekly 530,000 fe 530,000} 530,000} 530,000 ,000 
Average — ly — since Ist 
ept. 534,000 567,000; 611,155 610,000} 542,000} 540,000 
Estimated Deliveries of British 
Wheat 152,248 170,352 129,172 141,002 176,994 163,812 
Aggregate U._ K. Sup pply for the Week| 554,535| 762,055] 787,522| 715,435| 673,427| 821,289 
Estimated Weekly Consumption at 

this season os «.| 625,000 625,000 625,000 620,000} 615,000 620,000 
Wheat Imports since lst Sept. ++-| 2,230,480 | 1,897,827 | 1,054,877 | 2,793,092 | 2,266,437 | 2,420,110 
Flour (as Wheat) Imports since Ist 

Sept. 438,633 | 369,499 167,433 259,600 442,866 279,667 
Total Imports since Ist ‘Sept. | 2,669,113 2,266.826 | 1,222,310 | 3,052,692 | 2,709,303 | 2,699,777 
British Wheat delivered since Ist Sept 709,960 | 557,712} 259,230; 491,364) 1,999,542; 618, 
—" and Home Supply since Ist 

a a 3,379,073 | 2,824,538 | 1,481,540 | 3,544,056 | 3,808,845 | 3,318,583 
Foreign Wheat and Flour in U. K. 

Ports on -| 2,450,000 | 2,500,000 | 2,945,000 | 1,935,000 | 1,965,000 2,700,000 
British Wheat undelivered eee 5,291,000 | 5,443,000 | 5,741,000 | 5,259,000 | 5,650,000 | 5,381,000 
Official Visible Supply in U.S. and 

Canada 8,085,000 | 7,318,000 | 6,241,000 | 4,851,000 | 7,769,000 | 5,233,000 
Wheat. and Flour Afloat for U.K. 

and Order: 1,710,000 | 1,805,000 | 1,720,000 | 2,305,000 | 2,295,000 | 2,280,000 
In Farmers’ Hands, Uv. K., , ports, Afit, 

& Am. VS. 17,516,000 | 17,066,000 |16,647,000 | 14,350,000 {17,779,000 |15,314,000 
Wheat se Flour Afloat for Con- 

tinent di 1,885,000 | 2,180,000 | 2,350,000 | 2,190,000 | 1,470,000 ee 
Gazette Deliveries of English ‘Wheat 16,124 85,176 64,586 70,501 88,497 1,906 
Average Pri 480 Ib. 31/3 31/6 31/9 31/8 32/7 soft 

APPENDIX X. 
The World’s Barley, Maize, Oats and Rye Crops. 

(Corrected from Final Returns.) In QOrs., 000’s omitted. 
BARLEY # 4oolb. 1912 1911 1910 BARLEY #® qoolb. 1912 I9II I910 
| 

CountriEs. Ors. Ors. Qrs. | CounrTRIEs. Ors. Ors. Ors. 
United | Denmark ...... 3,150 2,649 2,622 
Kingdom 7,276 7,225 7,881 | Switzerland 55 54 50 
France _......... 6,037 5,912 5,266 | Ottoman 
Russia, Europ’n 55,591 49,280 54,251 | Empire 17,000 15,000 . 15,981 
»,  Asiatic.. 4,922 3,948 4,117 | Cyprus ......... 300 300 255 
* Finland. 600 626 600 | Algeria .......... 4,009 5,824 5,958 
Hungary ...... 9898 9,356 6,418 | Tunis ......... 588 897 516 
Austria ........ 9,559 9,073 7,866 | Japan ............ 11,654 10,472 5,866 
Herzgov. & CHINA: 660.505... 800 800 790 
Bosnia 343 356 319 | U.S. America... 27,728 20,032 21,729 
BORER oesscusucees 1,025 1,327 1,135 | Canada ......... 5,502 5,080 5,643 
Germany ...... 19,499 17,695 15,995 | Peru ..sccccesee 500 500 660 
SOG .tvsciies 7,315 10,582 9,138 | Mexico ......... g00 =: 1,000 746 
Rumania ...... 2,576 3,169 3,556) Australia ...... 400 257 278 
Bulgaria ...... 2,240 2,478 1,689 | New Zealand . 100 157 116 
SERVER: ch ovedeas 750 553 815 | Argentine 
Portugal ...... 1,000 1,000 1,250 Republic 650 800 350 
Egypt — ccc2.00. 1,323 1,428 1,372 | Chile ............ 300 299 517 
Belgium ......... 514 561 466 | Cape of 
Holland _...... 409 414 376 Good Hope 100 120 100 
Sweden ......... 1,600 1,662 1,663 
Norway ......... 363 348 351 ROA wescee 205,485 191,027 186,701 
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APPENDIX XI. 








MAIZE ¥® 480 lb. 19121911 1910 | MAIZE ¥ 480 Ib. 1912 


CounrTRIES. Ors. Qrs. . | COUNTRIES. Ors. 
Russia, Europ’n 9,301 9,572 
»  Asiatic.. 1,697 1,550 
Hungary 24,632 18,862 
1,782 1,432 | Australia 
New Zealand 
998 982 | Natal 
11,546 10,926 | Orange Free 
2,500 1,971 State 
2,929 3,356 
1,000 1,000 
1,500 1,400 
10,350 13,411 
Bulgaria 6,440 3,574 
Servia 3:750 3,100 
Ottoman 
Empire — -— 5,164 
U.S. America 367,617 297,846 339,560 
Canada 1,700 2,193 2,341 
Argentine 407,743 
Republic 34,569 3,549 20,432 | 














APPENDIX XII. 








Igi2 «191 1910 | OATS ®# 304 Ib. 1912 


Ors. ; Ors. CounrtTRIES. Ors. 

Switzerland ... 430 
20,600 21,974 500 
37,679 359224 

Russia, Europ’n 103,127 95,623 Columbia 181 
12,300 11,623 Prince Ed. 
2,000 2,350 Island 712 
8,221 7,661 38,077 
17,739 15,330 -S. America 149,298 





502 

3,028 
Germany 62,794 Orange Free 
Luxemburg ... 350 
Spain | Australia 5 
Portugal New Zealand.. 2,000 
Rumania _.... Argentine 
Bulgaria Republic 12,396 
Ottoman 200 


Hoiland 
Sweden 
Denmark 





508,629 420,297 465,103 
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APPENDIX XIII. 








RYE ¥ 480 lb. 1912 IQI1 1910 RYE #® 480 Ib. IgI2 1911 1910 








CounTRIES. Qrs. = Ors. Ors. CountRIES. Ors. Ors. Ors. 
France. ......... 6,092 5,736 5,338 | Ottoman 
Russia,Europ’n 118,128 86,742 96,982 Empire 1,900 2,000 2,196 
¥ Asiatic. 4,655 3,073 3,923 | Bulgaria ........ 1,386 1,723 1,055 
- Finland 1,500 1,495 1,400 | Belgium ........ 2, 2,697 2,575 
Hungary ....... 6,623 6,318 6,373 | Holland _....... 1,853 1,854 1,860 
Austria ......... 13,684 12,752 13,628 | Sweden ......... 2,800 2,886 2,775 
TURRY “Se scrucsases 618 621 635 | Norway ......... 122 115 108 
Germany ...... 539351 49,804 48,264 | Denmark ...... 2,148 2,320 2,354 
Luxemburg ... 80 77 71 | Japan .....ecceee 5,000 4,654 4,165 
SPBIN . dissnseceses 2,204 3,370 3,218 | U.S. America 4,458 4,140 4,362 
Portugal ....... 450 450 450 | Canada ......... 361 315 193 
Switzerland ... 199 213 188 | Servia .......... 175 199 176 
Rumania ...... 421 604 955 
Total ..... 229,238, 194,248 203,244 








APPENDIX XIV. 
Raw Material, Stocks and Operatives. 
From Evidence, Royal Commission, 1903. 


Cotton Trade. 


Weavers } inhale 

Spinners : 

Deere 1,000,000 operatives. 

Bleachers > 500,000 3 for families (a low estimate). 
Finishers J 3,000,000 


Stocks at ports, three to five months. 

Stocks at mills, five weeks. 

Note.—3 is used here for families, to allow for the large number of 
female operatives in the cotton trade. 


Woollen Trade. 
Stocks, 4 months... ... Operatives... 244,000 
44 for families. 


1,098,000 


Iron and Steel Trades. 
Stocks, one month’s foreign ore. 
Iron and Steel—Mining Coal ae .«» 600,000 operatives. 
Engineering, dependent on Iron and Steel 800,000 


1,400,000 
44 for families. 


6,300,000 


Silk Trade. 
‘ «es 40,000 operatives. 


44 


180,000 


Stocks practically nil ... 
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APPENDIX XV. 
The Normal Poverty in our Great Cities. 

Sir Charles Booth, in his authoritative work on ‘‘ The Life and Labour 

of the People,’’ divides the population of London as follows :— 

(a) The Lowest Class: Occasional labourers, loafers and semi-criminals. 

(B) The Very Poor: Earnings under 18s. a week, casual labour, hand- 
to-mouth existence, chronic want. 

(c) and (pv) The Poor: Including alike those whose earnings are small 
because of irregularity of employment, and those whose 
work, though regular, is ill-paid (under 23s.). 

(z) and (F): The regularly employed and fairly paid working classes 
of all grades, earning 23s. a week and upwards to 
50s. a week. 

(Gc) and (H): Lower and Upper Middle Classes and all above this level, 

including the professional classes. 

The proportions of the various classes given for London are :— 

(a): The Lowest Ke ee ‘9 per cent. = 37,610) 

(s): The Very Poor ... egg = 316,834} In poverty, 

(c) and (bp): The Poor ood.) BBY 938,293 | 3°7 par ot, 

(E) and (F): The ree 

Working Classes ... \, Ss sities In comfort, 
(G) and (H): The Middle, 6g°3 per cent. 
Professional, and ° 749,930 | 

Upper Classes ... 


Total 


APPENDIX XVI. 


These figures are applicable to 25,000,000 of our urban population, 
In poverty, 


thus :— 
| ~30°7 per cent. 


(a): The Lowest ve ras ‘9 per cent. 225,000 


TS = 1,875,000 - 

= 5,575,000! = = 7,675,000. 

(E) and (F): The Comfortable ts = 12,875,000 
Working Classes ... 

r69°3 per cent. 


(B): The Very Poor ... , 
(c) and (p): The Poor 14h PY 


In comfort, 
(Gc) and (H): The Middle, 


Professional, and ;- 
Upper Classes ...| 


17'8 = ‘cana’ = 17,325,000. 


card 


Representative Budget of Classes A, B, C, and D, from Mr. Rowntree’s 
‘‘ Poverty, a Study of Town Life ’’—father, mother and three children. 


In Peace, at Peace Prices. 


Food ‘on isi ar sé ove (0212-9 
Rent (say) o 4 o| Rowntree, page 296, 


Clothing, fuel, light, etc” o 4 11/Compare the Budgets, 
also pages 56 and 133. 


fs 2 8 


NOTE.—7,000,000 in towns dependent on wages of 23s. a week and under. 
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In War, with Price of Food Doubled. 


Food ete aba es pi aie Pees 2h 6 

Rent a: rd ss ve -» © 4 O] Out of 23s. or 18s.a 
Clothing, fuel, light, etc. aa «+ © 4 11 ‘week and under. Evi- 
dently impossible. 


£1 14 5 


DISCUSSION. 


The Chairman: I have now to invite discussion on this thought- 
creating paper which we have heard from Major Murray. I have listened 
to I don’t know how many discussions in this theatre in my time, and 
I have found that the tendency of speakers is to deal with the whole of the 
paper—to fly about from one part of the subject to another in a sort of 
superficial way, thus leaving the audience very little wiser than they were 
before. I would therefore suggest that each speaker who may favour us 
with remarks should confine himself entirely to that branch of the 
subject which he knows and in which he is an expert. That will be a 
real contribution to the discussion. I also understand from Major Murray 
that we have present here this afternoon representatives of the London 
Trades Council. On behalf of the Council of the Institution I beg to 
give them a hearty welcome, and I express the hope that some of them 
will contribute their share to the discussion, because, after all, it is that 
class, comprising the great majority of the people of the country, who 
would be most affected by the evils which Major Murray has put forward. 


Mr. Christopher Turnor: I approach this subject from the agricultural 
point of view. What can the land do to solve this problem? As Major 
Stewart Murray has said, ‘‘ We must get rid of fear.’’ I would like to 
give you a few figures just to show what can be done upon the agricultural 
side. We consume about 400 million pounds worth of food altogether per 
year (I am not talking now of things that come from tropical countries, 
but of the mainstays of life) and we produce in the United Kingdom 
about 200 million pounds worth per annum—that is, one half. I want to 
lay great stress upon that, because it is not realized in this country that 
we produce one-half. These figures are altogether final figures; they 
are the ones worked out by Mr. Rew of the Board of Agriculture, which 
he put before the British Association last year. When it comes to wheat, 
we are producing only one-fifth of our supply. But we could produce 
far more than one-fifth. At the time of the Napoleonic Wars our farmers 
went ‘“‘wheat-mad.’’ They had about 9,000,000 acres under wheat. That was 
too much. But to-day we have only 1,700,000 acres under wheat, which is 
far too little. After much study of this question I think I am on the safe 
side when I.say that there are undoubtedly about 5,000,000 acres in this 
country which could produce wheat profitably to the farmer, provided 
he uses the most up-to-date methods of cultivation. Just think for a 
moment what 5,000,000 acres under wheat would mean. It would mean, 
taking four quarters to the acre, 20,000,000 quarters of wheat. Our con- 
sumption in this country is about 35,000,000 quarters, so that 20,000,000 
quarters would go a long way towards making us safe from the point of 
view of defence and food supply. I have every hope that with the progress 
of science we shall soon have an average crop, not of four quarters, but of 
five quarters to the acre—that is the average in Denmark to-day—that 
would mean 25,000,000 quarters of wheat produced in this country, which 
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should greatly help to solve the problem put before us to-day. 
In many other respects we do not realize the possibilities of English land. 
Three years ago a friend of mine induced a farmer to plough up 80 acres 
of very wretched grass-land that was not producing £1 worth of food 
stuff to the acre for the nation; he put it under wheat, and the year 
before last he obtained £10 of wheat per acre. In other words, that 
area which, at the time he ploughed it up, was not producing £80 worth 
of foodstuff a year, produced at the end of one year £800 worth of wheat. 
A further point: At 30s. or, at any rate, 35s. a quarter, it pays the farmer 
well to grow wheat—there is absolutely no doubt about it if he produces 
five quarters to the acre. Mr. Edward Strutt’s most interesting figures on 
this subject show that for a period of 19 years, his profit, after paying rent 
and all outgoings on his wheat land, was £3 19s. od. per acre, which 
speaks for itself, and that was on average land, not on wonderfully rich 
land. I want to concentrate public opinion on the idea of the possible 
productivity of our soil, and the part it can play in providing food for 
the people. I would like to put one or two questions : Why is it that in spite 
of the increasing prices of all agricultural produce—because they have been 
increasing in the last four or five years—the yield of our land has been gradu- 
ally going down? That is a very serious matter. If you refer to the official 
returns you will see that 227,000 acres that last year were under arable 
cultivation, this year have been laid down to grass, and when it is put 
down to grass, as the average English farmer puts it down, it is practically 
saying it is going out of cultivation. These 227,000 acres more grass do 
not mean more sheep, more pigs, more cattle. The same official list 
will show you a decrease in sheep and in cattle—in everything except 
horses. Again, why is the yield of the land of England, the richest land 
in the world, with one of the best climates in the world for farming (I 
speak as a practical farmer, and though we have some bad years, taking 
it year in and year out, I think it is one of the very best climates)—why 
is it that the yield from the industry that the nation must depend upon, 
the industry which not only is to give us our food supply in time of war, 
but which is essential to the whole well-being of the nation, is decreasing ? 
If we once again have a large number of men engaged in arable cultivation 
it will relieve unemployment in the towns, and it will provide the food 


supplies we require. 


Mr. H. F. Wyatt: It would be difficult to exaggerate the debt of 
gratitude which we all owe to the lecturer for one of the most able and 
interesting papers that has ever been read at this Institution. One cannot 
resist the wish that the five subjects which he has put so concisely before 
us to-day could be made the dominant topic of consideration by His 
Majesty’s Government, and one cannot but think they might be well 
substituted for other matters to the advantage of the nation. Remembering 
the extremely pertinent advice of the Chairman I will endeavour to speak 
upon only two of the main points in the few minutes I have in which 
to address you. The first is that of naval protection. It is curious to see 
the change which has come over the method of allusion to naval protection. 
Had this discussion taken place a few years ago, probably every speaker 
would have referred to naval protection as something which was abso- 
lutely assured. We should have been told that the Navy could not fail 
us, and that it was upon the Navy and the providence of God we depended 
for everything. We have changed all that. No longer is there any of that 
assured note, or any note of reliance at all, not because of any failure 
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in the spirit or the ability of our naval officers and men, but simply 
through the vast decline in our relative naval power. I may just mention 
this, which is, I think, pertinent to the discussion : that in the year 1906 we 
could show 86 protected cruisers—cruising cruisers I may call them—to 26 
German; and that according to the corresponding return for this year, 
at the beginning of this year we could only show 69 against 49 Germans. 
The falling off is vast, and it is characteristic. And in another depart- 
ment, also equally essential to naval protection, destroyers, whereas we 
had 149 against the few possessed by the Germans in 1906, we have this 
year, January last, 114 against 111, taking those ships which were of sea 
age, that is, under 12 years of age. This falling off in naval protection 
vitally affects the subject to which the lecturer refers—the internal condi- 
tion of this country, because the internal condition of this country during 
a great war must evidently be largely determined by external conditions— 
amongst which is the relative strength of the British Navy to the Navies 
possessed by other Powers. The vast falling off of our Navy in that 
regard has an intimate bearing upon our topic to-day. The last speaker 
has most ably suggested the possibilities of increasing the yield of corn 
in this country. I share the hope, which no doubt everyone feels, that 
that possibility may be fulfilled, but I venture to doubt whether it 
can be done for a good many years. I venture to doubt whether it is pos- 
sible to increase the yield of British corn to the vast extent which he 
desires within the next five or ten or even more years, and until that 
has been done we must still rely upon foreign countries, the supply from 
which, owing to our naval weakness, is threatened in the event of strife. 
Also I would venture to suggest that, even supposing we had greatly 
increased the yield of food in this country, it by no means follows that 
we shall keep prices down. The rise of prices in war is not really deter- 
mined under present conditions by the amount of food in the country, 
although no doubt the knowledge of the amount of food is a contributary 
factor, but by no means a decisive factor. For instance, in the days of 
the War of Independence between 1775 and 1783 we certainly had a vast 
deal more land under cultivation than we have now, and yet according 
to Admiral Mahan and other authorities the price of corn rose to 100s. 
a quarter, and upwards. Therefore you cannot say that the mere increase 
of food in this country will determine the prices of food. Prices are deter- 
mined, I think the lecturer will probably agree with me, by a variety of 
causes. They are determined by the fear, by the panic, which is felt, 
by the desire that is felt by those who own the corn to make their profit, 
by competition in wartime, when you have the rich competing with the 
poor for the purchase of food. Notwithstanding that there may be ade- 
quate supplies in the country, still you would have prices going up to an 
enormous extent unless some organized and well-thought-out endeavour 
was made to prevent that result from following. How can you prevent 
that result from following? Every man has a sort of special regard, I 
suppose, for his own child, and in the same way, I suppose, I cannot 
help having a sneaking regard for a scheme of which I have ventured to 
be the author, and that is that an Act of Parliament should be passed now— 
and could be passed as soon as Parliament meets—providing that the 
Government, upon the outbreak of war should become automatically, with- 
out any fuss or bother, the owners of all the food within the country at 
the market rates previously obtaining. It would not rob the people who 
own the food, but it would seize all the food in the country at the market 
rates obtaining. That alone would make an enormous difference. It 
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would give the Government the right to regulate prices and to say 
at what price different articles of food should be sold. You have heard 
from Major Stewart Murray that we have from eight to ten weeks supply 
of provisions in the country at the worst time, and somewhere about 
seven months meat supply. With bread and meat you could get along, 
if you are rationed, and the population of this country should be supplied 
during war as a besieged city is supplied by the Government which con- 
trols that city—the population should be rationed. I have ventured to 
propose means by which the distribution could be effected; they have been 
published in a pamphlet. The particulars of the distribution could be 
arranged in peace time without much expense, and the scheme could 
be put into operation with voluntary aid, under voluntary conditions, so 
that the moment war broke out, with the food owned by the country the 
appalling risk and the black cloud which at present overhangs us in this 
matter would be to a very great extent dispersed. It would not be met 
altogether, but it would be immensely palliated. I venture to ask the 
lecturer to give some attention to the possibility of that suggestion as sup- 
plementary to his own scheme, as an addition to the various committees 
which he has himself suggested. Coming to the main point, what is the 
use of all these discussions by various people who possess knowledge and 
keen interest unless they produce some effect? All the various people 
who are interested in this subject have been discussing it for years past; 
it has been discussed with infinite ability by speakers at this Institution, 
but the result is that we are still in the deplorable condition in which we 
find ourselves, and in which we were ten years ago. Now my suggestion 
is that an effort should be made to get a combined application or appeal 
made to all the principal authorities and interests; that great mercantile 
firms and people in every department, and other bodies should be asked to 
combine in signing a memorial, of which memorial you would despatch two 
copies, one to the Government in power, and the other to their political op- 
ponents, who hope to succeed them. This is a non-party matter ; it is a national 
matter, and you should appeal, therefore, equally to both political parties. 
Then the strongest possible appeal should be made to both sides. The 
Government should be asked to attend to it; on the other hand the opposi- 
tion leaders should be empowered to see that the Government did attend 
to it. The present leaders should be appealed to to put the whole matter 
before the country, and the audiences which they address ought to try 
to bring political pressure to bear. It is a perfectly legitimate function 
for the opposition to see that the Government of the day does its duty. 
That applies equally whichever party is in power. It is the legitimate 
function of the opposition to endeavour to induce the Government of the 
day to do its duty to national defence and safety. Let an organized appeal 
be made to both sides, and to the Unionist cause asking the leaders to 
bring political pressure to bear in the country at large and in Parliament. 
If that course were followed, it seems to me that at last these discussions, 
which are attended by only a few people out of the population of London— 
there is only a handful here to-day compared with the whole population 
of London, although it is composed doubtless of men of weight, knowledge 
and influence, but how few compared with the millions of London—then 
these discussions, characterized by knowledge and keenness may produce an 
effect, and at last it may be the proud boast of the Royal United Service 
Institution that it has succeeded in making England safe. 


Mr. F. Knee (Secretary, London Trades Council) : Sir: I do not know 
that I should have ventured to take part in this discussion had it not been 
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for the pointed and friendly invitation which you yourself gave. The 
working classes are so interested in war that they dread it, and I think 
if the organized workers of London had had the opportunity of listening 
to Major Stewart Murray’s paper they would have dreaded it more than 
ever. The prospect given by the Major of bread at 10d. a quartern loaf is 
not inviting, and I am quite assured that the Major and anyone who feels 
at all inclined to dally with war will find that such a prospect will make 
the working class movement more vehemently to oppose war than ever. 
We have no interest in war; we have nothing to gain by it; we have 
everything to gain by peace. I hear a note to the left that we have a great 
deal to lose by it. I am very much afraid that, although that may be my own 
personal opinion, there are many tens of thousands of the organized workers 
in London and in the country whom you would have very great difficulty 
indeed to persuade that that is so. There is a feeling abroad among the 
workers of this country that really it does not very much matter under 
what kind of master they serve so long as they have to serve under a 
master, and it is just as well I should be here this afternoon to tell you 
that. You ought to know, and ought to be in possession of these facts. 
Although this is my maiden speech here, I hold such very strong views on 
the question of national defence myself that I should be very pleased 
indeed to discuss that matter with you at another time. But this afternoon 
we want, I think, seriously to consider what is likely to occur in time of 
panic; that is what the threat of war would mean. Before the war 
actually broke out prices would rush upwards, partly because of the fear 
of the people themselves, partly because of the fear of the middleman that 
if he did not sell out quick at a big profit he would not get anything, 
No matter what the thing was worth he would make his profit while he 
could, and, of course, the one big price would lead on to the other bigger 
price, and that would mean—do not make any mistake about it—this : 
It is all very well to loosely suggest 10d. a quartern loaf as the possible 
maximum, but that would mean serious starvation—more starvation than 
we have now—because we have got enough of it at present among a very 
large section of our population. I want to call your attention to the fact 
that the very low-down people, the people who never have any chance, 
who never have any hope at all—those people are not so likely to rebel ; 
they are not so likely to make a row at such a crisis as the better paid, 
the better-fed mechanic and artisan who, having been used to something 
like decent conditions, suddenly, drops. That man will kick, and the 
organization, the State, which is going to stand idly by and let a man and 
his family suffer will lose something. The average mechanic, the average 
artisan, who has been in the habit of getting something like decent wages, 
and able to get his food at something like a reasonable price, when he is 
face to face with probably no wages, or half wages, and with prices at 
double their usual amount, will not sit idly down; he will make a row 
about it, and frankly speaking, as man to man, I do not think you 
would blame him either—taking the human point of view, apart from the 
question of class at all. I agree that the question of class does come in, 
because the working classes feel more than ever that whatever section of 
the community is going to suffer we are suffering the most, and 
therefore we are going to have a row about it. That would be the thing. 
In order to prevent that, it seems to me you must have something like 
State organization—State organization, not for repression, because if you 
go in for repression you will presently defeat your own ends. You cannot 
defend a State against other antagonistic States by a system of repression. 
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It is no use having half your people in revolt if you expect to succeed 
against the enemy; you will not do it. I do not know very much about 
banking, and I am not going to talk about it. I occasionally see the colour 
of a sovereign, but that is a rarity. But what I would say is this: I have 
seen in books that when there has been a panic in a bank or about a 
bank, that the best way to stave off the panic is to show some money, 
so that when people have come up demanding coin in payment for their 
paper they have been able to see a great deal of it, and have gone away 
satisfied. That is how the thing is done. Possibly you know more about 
that than I do, but that may be so in real banking life. At any rate I 
should be inclined to think that the best way for the State to stave off 
a panic in regard to food would be to show that at any rate there was a 
good deal of it, and that as long as there was a good deal of it, so long 
should the people have some of it. If you secure that, then if there was 
a feeling on the part of the community at large that our liberties are 
in danger because of any foreign Power, supposing war to have broken 
out, then, provided that we were not starved while other people were 
fed, I believe you might get something like cohesion for the maintenance of 
the British power. You must understand what you have got to face in 
the future whether you like it or whether you do not. It is all very well 
for Major Murray to talk about our political power being complete. It 
is not; it is nowhere near complete. But for the present we do oppose war ; 
we do not want war, and I do not think you do either. But if war comes, 
or the threat of it, the best thing you can do with us, at any rate, is to 
make your peace with us by organizing the proper feeding of our wives 
and our children. 


Mr. E. B. Tredwen: I will endeavour to keep my remarks as strictly 
as possible to the subjects with which I am familiar: from an experience 
of mercantile life for forty-five years. The Defence Committee of the 
London Chamber of Commerce have discussed this question and one 
thing always comes to the front: that we must have an adequate command 
of the sea. The paragraphs I want to refer to particularly in the paper 
read to-day say : ‘‘ Our Navy may be able to look after the enemy’s cruisers ; 
but it will not be able to hunt down armed liners on the trade routes 
thousands of miles away.’’ ‘“‘ But there will be fear, great fear (As Mr. 
George Renwick pointed out in his admirable lecture here last year) from 
a tramp steamer owner’s point of view, if the oceans are left practic- 
ally unprotected.’’ This is used in support of the theory that we must have 
a national indemnity enacted beforehand for all the losses that may occur 
from capture at sea, so that merchants and shipowners may despatch 
their cargoes and their ships irrespective of any dangers upon the trade 
routes. I have held this opinion for many years, but I think none the 
less the trade routes should be adequately protected, because to leave them 
unprotected, to let our naval strength fall utterly below what it ought 
to be, and then to agree to pay all the consequent losses, will throw upon 
the country an immense pecuniary responsibility, and will not prevent 
the starvation of its workers. Would it not be possible—here I want to 
appeal to the naval experts present—to minimise the danger by having 
about a dozen very fast cruisers, burning oil fuel, that could keep the 
sea for a great length of time, to patrol the trade routes? One each 
based on Madeira, Capetown, Buenos Ayres, or the Straits of Magellan, 
in the West Indies, and Halifax; they would control every Atlantic route, 
being in touch with all the merchant vessels on those routes, by wireless 
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telegraphy, and would be prepared to hunt down any of the enemy’s armed 
merchantmen that might be attacking our ships on these routes. In the 
Indian Ocean, four based on Aden, Colombo, Singapore and Fremantle, 
West Australia, would be a very good patrol for the Indian Ocean, and three 
could control the Pacific, based on Hong-Kong, Vancouver and one at Fiji. 
Those vessels would not cost a very great deal, but they would give a 
great deal more security to the trade routes than they have at present, 
and should be able to account for any armed merchantmen of the enemy 
in time of war, being superior in speed and in armament to the enemy’s 
vessels. The proposal of one speaker for a law that in case of war the 
Government should immediately become the owner of all the wheat in 
the country might have some disadvantages. We want a larger stock of 
wheat in this country, and we have been considering how that can be 
attained. Such a law would be rather prejudicial to storing food stuffs 
in this country as compared with keeping them in other countries, because 
anyone bringing them here would know that in the event of war he would 
not get much profit, because he would be compelled to sell his stocks to 
the Government. In war time the Government would doubtless pass such 
an Act, but I think it would be a mistake to do so in advance so as to 
discourage the storage of wheat in this country. The storage of wheat 
involves the cost of the warehousing and the interest on the capital in- 
vested. If the Government give free storage for wheat it would interfere 
with the business of existing warehousemen, and the Government would 
take over their business and become a monopoly of wheat storage. If 
the Government were to make advances free of interest up to 75 per cent. 
of the market value of any cereals stored in English granaries, there would 
be more inducement to hold large stocks in our granaries because of ad- 
vances free of interest, whereas in the ordinary way if they held for an 
advance in the market, or any other reason, the owner has to go to a 
banker and pay interest for any advance. ‘That I think is one of the 
cheapest ways in which a larger food supply can be maintained in the 
country: but above all is the necessity for a strong Navy. It is perfectly 
absurd for our Labour friends to say, ‘‘ We do not want war and there- 
fore we will not have war,’’ because if every nation in Europe were to 
disarm, by international agreement, how would they deal with the imme- 
diate Yellow Peril of Japan and the coming Yellow Peril of China? 
You working men of this country, who now begrudge national service, 
would be made the serfs and slaves of the Japanese and the Chinese; 
you would be the coolie labourers for them instead of being the masters 
of industry that you claim to be to-day. 


Mr. Williams (Member of the London Trades Council) : Mr. Chairman 
and friends. I must admit that I did not come here with the express 
purpose of taking part in this discussion. I did not know my name was 
upon the table; 1 came here to be instructed. My friend—if I may be 
allowed to say so—Major Murray, asked me to attend here, and I decided 
to do so because we Socialists now and then keep respectable company, 
you know. I think you will admit that. I had not seen the paper before 
it was read to-day. I have been asking myself why all this fear. was 
being propounded here this afternoon on the question of war. After all, 
the people who do suffer from war are the working classes in this country, 
and the people who have the least voice in making war are the working 
classes of the country, .We have no voice whatever in the making of 
war. I really believe that the old resolution that I. struck many years 
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ago, that no war should be declared without the whole of the Members 
of Parliament having a say in it, would be a very good idea. I was rather 
amused at the latter portion of the paper where the Lecturer talked of 
the working classes. I was pleased at the interest he took in us, and 
I will tell you why—because there was a sort of fear there as to what 
would be the position of the working classes when war comes round. 
It is very pleasing. You have never consulted us before; you have never 
thought of us before when you have indulged in war. If anything we 
have done has made you think of our class, then, after all, our work has 
not been in vain. It is a question as to whether the working classes 
will starve. Let me tell you, without wishing to use threats at all, that 
the new Labour movement that has arisen will, in my humble opinion, 
see to it that we do not starve when times of war come round. We 
shall unload goods for ourselves, not for the other classes. Who is to say, 
when war comes—{I am talking of the rank and file under the present 
conditions and the present opinion of Labour men)—who is to say that 
a general strike shall not be declared, and that we will refuse to work 
any goods whatever on behalf of the classes who proclaim war? We 
have the right to do it, we have the power to do it. You are not far 
off now a general strike; in my humble opinion it is coming to that. So 
far as the question of my class starving is concerned, there is a better 
spirit abroad now at this moment than was abroad at the time of the 
Crimean War, or was abroad at the time of Waterloo; and there is a 
better spirit abroad now than there was even at the time of the Boer 
War. In my humble opinion we shall not starve; we shall take what 
we want. I remember the words of Lord Haldane some years ago who 
said at the Guildhall, ‘It is not danger from without this country has 
to fear; it is danger from within.’’ You have got to fear danger from 
the class which has been neglected so long, and if you think that you can 
have a war with another nation, whether it be Germany, or Austria, or 
Russia, or France, or whatever nation it may be, without consulting the 
working classes, you are very much mistaken on the point. That is my 
opinion. I may be wrong, but that seems to me to be the trend of opinion 
at the present time. I was sorry to hear one jarring note in the paper 
read by Major Murray. He spoke of the ‘‘ hooligans ’’ who were in the 
working class movement. The men who are in the Trades Union move- 
ment to-day are the very pick of the working classes; they are the best of 
the working classes, and as a matter of fact they also know that although 
they are the pick of the working class movement they are not consulted 
so far as war is concerned. But they are not going to be so submissive 
as they have been in the past. 

Major Stewart Murray: I was not referring to the Trades Unions as 
hooligans for a moment. 


Mr. Williams: I thought it was just as well to draw you out on that 
point. As I have said, I did not come here for the express purpose of 
taking part in the discussion, but my honest belief is this—-that Lord 
Haldane’s words are correct: It is not danger from without we have 
to fear; it is danger from within. You gentlemen who really fear 
what the position of the workers will be at the time of any outbreak, 
it is just as well you should make peace with the working classes first. 
It is just as well that the Government of the day, whether it be Tory 
or whether it be Liberal, should make peace with the great bulk of the 
working classes over this particular question. I may say here and now it is 
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suicidal policy on the part of the Government not to prepare food supplies 
for their Army and for their Navy and for the poor people. Socialist as 
I am I stand here and say that, because 1 can see what will happen when 
war comes. The. Statesmen who are at the head, the men who occupy 
the big offices in this Empire to-day, who never know the moment when 
war may come along—I say it is their duty to get together such an 
organization as will not only secure food for the Army and Navy, but 
secure it for the people who are the producers of the wealth of the whole 
of the Empire. If you have the people fed in time of war you will have a 
much greater chance of victory against the enemy. You will have a much 
greater chance of victory when inside your own gates there is peace and 
contentment so far as the food supply is concerned. I do not desire to say 
any more. I did not desire to speak at all, but my name has been handed 
up by somebody—who, I do not know. I am not a connoisseur on this point. 
All I say in conclusion is this: so far as any Government movement or 
any organized movement to secure food in time of war for the people 
of the whole nation, rich and poor alike, is concerned, without the poor 
having to pay any more than the rich pay for it, or even as much—I say 
that is the duty of the nation, and even Socialists, if must be, must 
come to the rescue. 


Dr. Miller Maguire: I should be sorry to pretend that I*could say 
anything in ten minutes, which is all I can possibly devote to the study 
of these tremendous topics, that could in the least degree be fruitful of 
legislation. That I cannot do, but I think in the time it is possible to 
remove some false impressions with regard to the notion that in time 
of war the “class ’’ question—if there be a ‘‘class’’ question at. all— 
will have to be taken into consideration. I have lived in this country a 
considerable time now, I am sorry to say, and I lived in another branch 
of the United Kingdom before that, and I felt it quite possible to look 
at these immortal questions, these perennial questions, these questions 
of life and death of the nations, without remembering at the moment 
whether my father was a parson, or whether he was a baronet, or whether 
I was a private soldier, or a private barrister, or both. What class is a 
cavalry soldier, what class is a shopkeeper? Is working with your hands 
‘‘ class,’’ or is working with your brains ‘‘class’’? I happen to have been 
a private soldier, and I was not a bit ashamed of it; I happen to be a 
lawyer, and I am not a bit ashamed of it; I happen to be a kind of 
nondescript unemployed person at the present moment, and though I 
am very angry, I am not very much ashamed. I do not believe that 
these labour representatives are on the right tack when they talk about 
classes. My sympathies are entirely with people who earn their bread 
by some form of toil, whether as Generals or as the people to whom 
everything in the nation is due, that is to say, agriculturists, next to 
priests and soldiers, the highest of all classes. It is a very curious thing 
that as to the speech of the gentleman who spoke about agriculture, Mr. 
Turnor, you will find almost word for word in its advice and its importance 
in Bacon’s ‘‘ Essay on the True Greatness of. Kingdoms and Estates,”’ 
where he points out that agricultural wealth is the best and safest kind 
of wealth, and wants Great Britain to become terra potens armis as well 
as in ubere terrae. But we are here to-day to consider what might be 
the internal condition of this country almost immediately, within a year 
or two, before two harvests are garnered. We are not here to discuss the 
far bigger and broader question of whether in our desire to get rich, 
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whether in following the fatal tenets of Manchester schools we have not 
been driven away from the wiser tenets in regard to agriculture of Lord 
Bacon, Virgil, and other important writers. I have known Mr. 
Wyatt for many years, and I am perfectly certain he will repudiate 
the idea that there was any notion amongst either the Navy 
League or the Maritime League, or any patriotic leagues to 
ignore the working ‘‘ classes,’”’ or not to put the interests of the poorer 
“‘ classes ’’—I prefer to say the people who live by the sweat of their 
brow from day to day—in the forefront of the consideration of these 
questions. Major Murray most decidedly said that the richer capitalist 
“class ’’ can endure the horrors of a war longer than any other class, 
and he urged upon us that there are a considerable number of the people 
—I think Major Murray said 33 per cent.—always on the verge of 
misery, who, whether it be through a civil war or foreign war, would be 
reduced with their families to a very sad state forthwith. It is to remove 
the possibility of the fear which might lead to such a state of panic, as 
might lead to such a state, that we are here to-day. The lec- 
ture and the facts contained in it are well worthy of this assem- 
bly, and are distinctly in the interests of the poorest of the poor in 
this land, But it is not so easy to get the people alive to these considera- 
tions. I rejoice that Mr. Jack Williams, whom I have heard on the plinth of 
Nelson’s Column with great interest, would follow the teachings of Major 
Murray in regard to Nelson. I liked a great deal of his speech, but—I 
do not care a bit about either Radical or Tory—we have this morning 
Mr. Winston Churchill turned into the greatest contempt possible almost— 
this morning that illustrious name of one of the greatest of our Generals 
is turned into contempt by a leading paper simply because he is a member 
of a Radical Government, and because he wants to maintain our naval 
supremacy in a crisis of our nation! That crisis is imminent, and far 
more dangerous than it was a hundred years ago, when Wellington was 
carrying the banner of St. George over the Pyrenees. Because Mr. 
Churchill wants in this crisis of our nation to avoid the panic which 
we know is imminent, and because he is a member of a Radical Govern- 
ment he is treated with the greatest contempt by the Radical leader 
writers. With regard to the question of panics in cities, and dangers 
from rioters, nothing too strong was said about them! You will soon 
find special constables and all these addenda of the art of war pressed 
into your services. I do not know whether Mr. John Williams was a 
special constable against Mr. John Burns. Apparently he was not. No? 
Well, I was. When a boy I commanded 100 special constables against Mr. 
John Burns. I can support Major Stewart Murray in what he has said 
on the poverty point, being conversant with the condition of the abysses 
of misery in nearly every city in Europe. We are nearly always on the 
verge of these panics and riots, and every man who tries by a strong 
self-confidence, real force, to put a stop to panic deserves well of this 
country. With regard to the question of pawning, why even now in 
Dublin two-thirds of the property of the poorer classes is taken care 
of by the money-lenders who put three balls over their front doors. The 
very same thing is now going on, and you are in danger. But remember 
you have three times the resources that you had one hundred years ago. 
If you were true to yourselves you could as easily raise an army of a million 
men as you did 400,000 men then. Then you were able to command, 
nut two Powers at sea, but every Power at sea. What is the matter with 


you? You must have degenerated strangely when you require all these 
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councils and so much advice to ensure yourselves at a very small price 
indeed, and to ensure those poor people who in Dublin have left all their 
things at the pawnshop, and who are always, in London, as the lecturer 
said, on the verge of misery. I was with the poor only a week ago in 
Plaistow—whole miles of people on the very verge of ruin and misery. 
Alas! We want to do something to enable those people to rise up and 
be true to themselves and to their children, as their grandfathers were 
a hundred years ago. Cant is at the bottom of our whole infamy. I do 
blame the gentleman who says it is not in the interests of a working man to 
be true to his country. The German Emperor told Europe wisely that 
if Europe disarms and Asia arms you come to the same standard as the 
coolies—not labourers in the London Docks—and God knows that is bad 
enough—but the standard of a Canton coolie. How would you like it? I 
would not—and I am a working man. I agree with every word Major 
Murray said. I have read the book of Colonel Lonsdale Hale on “ The 
People’s War.’’ What did the people of Paris suffer six weeks after the 
declaration of war in 1870? I advise you all to read that book of our 
Chairman, and if you read it you will come to the conclusion that Major 
Murray has said too little, that he ought to come here again, or go to the 
street corners, or into the shade of the Guildhall, or the precincts of 
the Parliament House, and cry aloud and spare not, or your fate will be 
that of France in the year 1870 at Sedan, and in 1871 at Le Mans. Vain 
are the lessons of history if all classes or ranks are not in earnest about 


readiness for war. 


Commander W. C. Crutchley: I would like to. express my thanks 
to the lecturer for the very able way in which he has dealt with an extremely 
abstruse subject. The great misfortune is that few people will pay atten- 
tion to it; and yet the paper is of such merit that it is bound to come 
to the notice of the powers that be, and perhaps something will come of 
it. Remembering what. the Chairman said, I propose to confine my 
remarks to the point which I do understand a little about, and that is the 
question of food supply with relation to our supremacy at sea. We hear 
a lot talked about a national indemnity for ships. It is safe to say that 
whether it is decided upon before the occurrence of war or afterwards, 
national indemnity must come about. It is no use’ saying it will not, 
because the British public will see that their wheatships, and, indeed, 
their supply ships, are able to get to sea, expense notwithstanding, and 
a national indemnity will come as sure as we are standing here. Then, 
again, with regard to the enemy’s cruisers, I cannot make it out myself 
where they are supposed to come from. I was under the impression that 
we must know where the enemy’s cruisers are, that our own ships would 
shadow them and bring them to action. There may be one or two of 
our own ships available, but apart from that we are told that the destruc- 
tion is to be dorfe by armed merchantmen, to run down our ships without 
hindrance. This is a very big subject. We have got guns on board 
some of our ships now, and I cannot help thinking that the destruction 
of merchantmen is a game that two people can play. If foreigners can 
destroy grain ships and other ships surely we can do the like. We have 
taken upon ourselves the right to arm our ships—not that we ever wanted 
the right, because merchant ships always did arm themselves, and they 
will do so in the future. Furthermore, I do not think we should get 
any the worst of it. The passenger trade naturally will suffer, but I 
think that the young men of the present day, the trained Naval Reserve 
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officer, will put up a much better fight than is commonly expected, and I 
do not think that the fear in connection with our food supply from oversea 
is nearly as serious as is anticipated. 


Mr. A. H. H. Matthews (Central Chamber of Agriculture): I had 
not intended to take part in this discussion this afternoon. I asked 
Mr. Christopher Turnor to come and speak in my place, because he would 
speak with greater authority from the agricultural point of view. But 
I should like to endorse all he said. I was first brought to take an interest 
in this vital question from the fact that I have more or less to live with 
agricultural statistics, and it was borne in upon me how more and more 
we were becoming dependent upon our oversea food supplies. But I never 
realized, until I read Major Stewart Murray’s paper, the whole question 
as he has brought it before us this afternoon. Like many others I have 
only looked at it from one point of view. I hope that this paper will 
get a very wide circulation, so that others may realize the mistake of 
approaching it from a single standpoint. There is one point on which 
I am not quite sure that I am altogether in agreement with Major Murray, 
and that is this question of indemnity. It appears to me that the propo- 
sals of the Royal Commission, if given effect to, would have the result 
of paying an indemnity for those cargoes of food supplies and of raw 
materials which never arrived. That it would be doing nothing to prevent 
a shortage of food supplies and raw material; but the taxpayer would 
have to pay for what he did not get. I do not know whether I read the 
Report of the Royal Commission aright—I hope I do not; but that is the 
impression I have got. Any recommendation that may go forward from 
any public bodies that consider this question will, I hope, make it quite 
clear that we cannot agree to pay an indemnity for such material as does 
not actually arrive in our ports. It appears to me that something of this 
sort might happen: A tramp steamer with a cargo of wheat starts from 
Buenos Ayres for Liverpool. At the time she starts the price of wheat 
is, we will say, to-day’s price, 35s. a quarter. War breaks out directly 
after that ship has started, and by the time she gets within Marconi dis- 
tance of this side the market price of wheat has gone up to 8os. a quarter. 
The master of the ship gets instructions from his employers at Liverpool 
to try and get in. We will assume that it is Germany against whom we 
are fighting. Germany is also within Marconi touch of that ship, and 
offers the master of that ship 100s. a quarter for his wheat. They will 
send out their cruisers, capture the ship, and pay him 1oos. a quarter for 
his cargo, while the owner draws the indemnity from our Government. I 
think the master of the ship would be justified when that happened in 
‘“‘ winking the other eye.’’ That is a possibility which must be guarded 
against. At this late hour of the afternoon I must not trespass further 
on the courtesy of the meeting. 


Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., R.N.R.: We have listened to an 
extremely able and valuable lecture. Without doubt, if we are. to be 
successful in a war against some great naval Power, or a combination 
of naval Powers, we must previously have been prepared for it in all its 
eventualities, including the question of our food supply and the protection 
of our sea-borne commerce, and the real meaning of Major Stewart Murray’s 
paper is—adequate preparation in all its branches for war. I am 
sure that none of us desire war; in fact, it is the very last thing 
in the world that we do wish for; but war is sometimes quite unavoidable, 
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and circumstances may arise where death or total annihilation would be 
preferable to submission to national dishonour. 

I should not have spoken at all this afternoon had it not been for 
some of the remarks made by preceding speakers. With regard 
to National Indemnity, or National Insurance—and they seem _ to 
be one and the same thing—while generally approving of the idea, 
if carried out with adequate safeguards against fraud, I argued here 
in 1912, during a discussion on ‘‘ Our Supplies of Food-Stuffs and Raw 
Materials in Time of War,’ that the fundamental principle should be to 
make the safe arrival of the ship far more profitable to all concerned than 
would be her capture, and also put forward some views as to how in part 
that should be done, which I will not now repeat. With the 
intention of preventing panic prices, and the consequent risks in- 
volved, I, in the course of a discusson of a paper in this Institution 
in 1903, on ‘‘ Feod-Stuffs in Time of War,’’ advocated—and I am one. of 
the last people in the world to be suspected of Socialistic tendencies—that 
upon the outbreak of war, and as a purely temporary precaution, steps 
should be taken for the nationalization of all the food in the country. 
But in order to carry out this policy, a carefully considered scheme would 
have to be drawn up and arranged for in time of peace: otherwise, in 
time of emergency, it would be too late to be effective in relieving the 
tension. 


The Chairman (Colonel Sir Lonsdale Hale) : 1 have said once or twice 
already this Session that when we have an important subject brought for- 
ward at this Institution by an expert the Council always tries to obtain 
as Chairman an expert of greater experience in the subject. Therefore 
when Major Murray brought forward this lecture—-a lecture which deals 
with finance, banking, the work of the Navy and other big subjects— 
our Secretary did his best to try and obtain the services in the Chair of 
some naval officer of high rank, or of some statesman, or of some banker. 
That all fell through; we could not get them; and then at the last moment 
my friend here asked me to take the Chair, and it is simply for that 
reason that I occupy this position. I purpose to make only a few remarks 
upon this very big subject. The whcle military history in the past with 
regard to the sieges of fortresses shows that all estimates as to a fortress 
holding out, based on the actual amount of food in the fortress, are abso- 
lutely fallacious. Major Murray in his paper says: I will divide the stocks 
into A and B—A, those with months of supply at our present rather waste- 
ful rate of consumption, and B, those with weeks and days of supply. 1 
daresay they do that when a siege is commenced; I have little doubt that 
they did it in Paris in 1870, when Paris was invested. I imagine that their 
estimates as to the time that food would last were very low indeed. But 
somehow or other that fortress, which was supposed to be likely to fall 
in a few days; held out for four months. Why? I commend it to my 
friends on the right—because the people in Paris, including the unem- 
ployed, from the highest to the lowest, were so determined to prevent 
the enemy taking what belonged to them that they went through any 
amount of misery, suffering and hunger; they went on approaching the 
decor of death, and they did not give way until they with their wives 
and children were absolutely at the door of death itself. Tha! same ques- 
tion arises in regard to the invasion of this country. Here we have an 
estimate of the amount of food in this country. We are told, ‘ All sugar, 
bacon, ham, eggs, butter, and tinned meats will disappear during the first 
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week of war,’’—now listen to these words, please—‘‘ being bought for 
domestic storage or for a rise.”” Do you suppose the working people will 
stand that? You will have to take all the supplies in any place and 
put them to the common good. That is the only way. I have been think- 
ing this matter out with regard to my own district of Camberley. It is 
an urban district, and I am perfectly certain that what we could do there 
could be done all over the country (I am only talking of a case of invasion, 
not of war in which the defence of the country is not necessary), namely, 
confiscate all the food in the place. I am quite certain that in Camberley 
we might confiscate it, and that is what I would do in case of invasion— 
I would confiscate all the stores. 1 would let the authorities go into my 
own little house where I may have some tinned meat stored up; I would 
have that handed over to the control of the Council, and in that way 
you would get the whole of the people in the urban district to see that 
everybody was being treated exactly on the same footing. I would 
** nationalize ’’ the existing store of food. There would be no case of 
the rich man buying up more food for himself than the poor man. I 
believe that there is a certain amount, but a very little, of what might 
be called the unemployed there, and you would get the whole population 
to help you in that way. The great point is that everybody would feel 
that they are exactly on the same footing as regards food, not only with 
regard to themselves but with regard to their wives and their children; 
and in that way you could make the supplies which exist in this country 
last in case of invasion for an infinitely longer time than otherwise they 
would do. But supposing the moment invasion takes place I am allowed 
to do this: I am not a rich man, but I have just a little money and I 
do not have to buy my food every day; supposing I were to go to my 
grocer and buy up all the tinned meats or anything else. Then my un- 
fortunate fly-driver goes into the shop and wants a tin and there is none 
there. ‘‘Oh,”’’ says the shopman, ‘‘ Colonel Hale bought it all this 
morning.’’ If such a thing as that can take place, then all I can say 
is you deserve to fail, absolutely. Reference has been made to one thing 
which I am very sorry to have to refer to, but I know the feeling exists. 
One of the first speakers said that there was a feeling in the country 
that the working classes (I hate that word, because I have been one of 
the working classes all my life) are so very badly off at the present time 
that it does not matter if the Germans did come; they would be no worse 
off than they are now. There is that feeling in the North of England; 
it is in the West of England; it is in the Chertsey constituency; it is in 
Liverpool and elsewhere. Well, gentlemen, if that is the idea—and I fear 
it is very prevalent—it is an utterly, hopelessly erroneous idea. It is the 
result of complete absence of knowledge of the facts. You do not know 
unless you study the subject what it is to have an invading force in your 
own country. If you did you would do your best to keep the enemy out. 
But if that feeling does exist in the country, and the working classes— 
if you like to call them so—take that view to any extent of the situation, 
then I say simply that we are doomed, absolutely doomed. It is very 
necessary to try and wake up the population of the country and educate 
them as to what occupation by an enemy means; and it is only by the 
united determination of all classes from the very highest down to the very 
lowest to resist invasion, to hang out as long as possible, and the deter- 
mination of all to suffer equally on the same footing all round, whether 
it be duke or crossing sweeper, cotton-mill owner or cotton-mill hand, 
as to the amount he shall have for his daily food—it is only by united 
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determination of that kind permeating the country, and by everybody work- 
ing to that end, that a different state of affairs will be brought about. 
Then I think we may be confident that the food supplies of this country 
would last sufficiently long until the threat of invasion is over and until 


the tide turns. 


Major Stewart Murray, in reply, said: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle. 
men. The time has passed very quickly so I must not keep you long, 
but I should like to reply to one or two of the observations which have been 
made. First of all I would like to refer to our friends of the London Trades 
Council who are here to-day.. I need hardly say that we are all extremely 
glad to see them, because it cannot but be for good that the working 
classes should come to these discussions of ours. I think the more they 
come the better, because the more they come, the more we see of each 
other, the more! we learn each other’s point of view, the more shall we 
get rid of misunderstandings, if any such really exist. I am_ perfectly 
certain that. there is no real difference in our point of view. That has 
been my experience, and I have met a great number of working class 
men. I find when we get rid of misleading phrases, when we come really 
down to bottom and. talk things out we are all of the same opinion, 
although we differ about words. and definitions. I am perfectly certain, 
as Mr. Knee and Mr. Jack Williams put it, that if the country takes 
proper and adequate precautions that the hardships of war shall not press 
intolerably upon the working classes, then if war be forced upon us 
we can rely upon the patriotism of the working classes, exactly as we can 
rely upon the patriotism of everyone else in the Kingdom. Therefore I 
hope that we shall see them here often in this theatre. I will not go 
into the agricultural question beyond saying that I thoroughly agree with 
what was said, and that I only wish we could get it done. The small 
amount of food that is produced-on the land at present is absurd, and 
there is not. the smallest doubt that a, great deal more. should be and 
could be produced from it. Another point which one. of the speakers 
emphasized was that our great cities at the present time are kept at a fair 
average of efficiency owing to the fact that we get from the country a 
continuous stream of emigrants into the towns; that isto say we get fresh 
blood, and we have heen getting it all through the Victorian era. But now 
the country is becoming depopulated in proportion, and what is to happen 
to our great towns in the future if that life-giving stream of fresh blood, 
which has continued through the Victorian era, ceases? I say that the 
agricultural problem has to be approached, not only from the point of view 
of our food supply, but from the point of view of our blood supply. The 
Chairman, Mr. Wyatt, and other speakers favoured the view of national- 
izing the food supply—taking possession of it and doling it out in war time. 
I myself am very much in favour of that if it could be done. In 1901 
I suggested a scheme in this theatre for doing that, but I have dropped it 
since, because no notice was practically taken of it. The Government 
did nothing, and it seemed to me the best thing to do, therefore, was to 
turn one’s attention to remedies which could be found which would cost 
not a penny. I am afraid that as long as we ask for anything which 
will cost any money we shall not get it, so that I have devoted the whole 
of my present paper to remedies which would cost nothing. I am certain 
that nationalizing the food supply of the country in time of war could 
be carried out by a strong Government, as by the Committee of Public 
Safety during the French Revolution; things would be very much safer in 
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that way, and, as the Chairman said, the food of the country could then 
be made to last about four times as long as it would do now. With 
regard to the suggestion that was made that some fast oil-burning cruisers 
should be built and stationed on the trade routes, I think that is a most 
admirable proposition if it could be carried out. But that, again, is a 
question of money, and there, unfortunately, comes the difficulty. The 
only way to get it done is for the London Chamber of Commerce to press 
the matter forward and forward again and again. If they can get it done 
in that way then so much the better. All power to their elbow. Dr. Miller 
Maguire referred to the Yellow Peril. That, gentlemen, is a subject I 
think we ought to turn our very serious attention to; because if we have 
this suicidal war between the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, 
at the end of it we shall be helpless, absolutely exhausted, unable to send 
an army or a ship to the Pacific, and what is then to prevent—I will not 
name any particular nation—a certain nation from making a decisive 
move in the South Pacific and taking possession of North Australia for 
the Yellows? I believe that is the great peril we have to guard against, 
and I think for that reason every single means of preserving peace in 
Europe that can be adopted should be brought into play. Commander 
Crutchley said that two people can play at commerce destruction; if the 
enemy destroy our commerce we can destroy theirs. We are all ready to 
admit that. The only thing is that we stand to suffer most, because 
it is our absolute life-blood, and it is not their life-blood. Therefore it is 
necessary for us to take much greater precautions than it is necessary 
for them to take. They have the international railways to help them and 
we have not. Then the subject was mentioned of the risk of fraud in 
nationai indemnity, and ships getting paid for being captured intentionally 
at sea. I quite admit that is a possibility, but I say that the absolute 
necessity of getting our food supplies and raw material uninterruptedly 
into this country is so great that we must overlook any possibilities of 
fraud. The frauds, if they do occur, will be small in comparison; a few 
scoundrels may make a few thousands out of it, but what of that? It 
does not matter. To national indemnity we can add drastic penal clauses 
for fraud. If we catch them we will hang them; if we do not catch 
them it does not matter. They have simply made a little money. What 
does matter is that the uninterrupted arrival of our food supply and raw 
material shall be assured. I do not think there is much else to be said 
in answer to the various remarks which have been made by the different 
speakers, because I agree with nearly everything that has been said. 
We practically all agree together; we are practically all of one mind. 
The only thing I hope is that we shall be able to get the Government 
to do something, because that is really the crux of the whole matter. I 
think the whole of the educated classes of the country are aware now 
of the great danger we are in; the whole of the educated classes of the 
country are at one in desiring a remedy. I am certain the working 
classes are strongly of opinion that something should be done. Two 
years ago there was a conference called by the working classes and by 
the Socialists of Great Britain to discuss the matter of our food supply in 
time of war. I was present at the conference, and so were Mr. Knee 
and Mr. Jack Williams, I know that at that conference the subject was 
discussed with great earnestness and a considerable amount of knowledge. 
That is a new factor since 1903; it occurred only two years ago, and I 
believe the conference is going to meet in future every year or so. That 
shows that the whole of the classes of the Kingdom are practically of 
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one mind in this matter, that something should be done. The only 
people, apparently, who appear to be of a different opinion are the Govern- 
ment, and they will not move till they are forced by public opinion. It 
is our business to induce public opinion to try and force them to do some- 
thing, and to persevere until we succeed. 


The Chairman: It only remains for me heartily to thank Major 
Stewart Murray in your name for his most admirable lecture. I also 
on behalf of the Council have to thank those members of the audience 
who have been present and who have spoken here for the first time. It 
is everything for us to get at our discussions not only people who know 
things thoroughly, but fresh blood. 





FRONTISPIECE. 
Tue BaTTLE OF BUNKER OR BUNKER’S HILL. 


This action was fought on June 17th, 1775, at the time when the 
British troops under General Gage were in occupation of Boston, and 
Greene, the American commander, was concerting measures to dispossess 
them of that town. Boston was liable to bombardment by guns placed on 
two elevations: the one was Dorchester Heights on the south-east, which 
was somewhat remote, the other was Bunker’s Hill, in the peninsula of 
Charleston. Gage had made up his mind to occupy the latter of these, 
but was forestalled by Greene, who, on the night of -June 16th, sent a 
strong party of Americans, who threw up a redoubt—not, however, on 
Bunker’s, but on Breed’s Hill, a height on the same peninsula, but nearer 
to Boston. The presence of the enemy was not detected until early on 
the 17th, when Gage determined to assault the works in front, ignoring 
the possibility of cutting off the garrison in rear, and, not making all he 
could of the assistance he might have obtained from the guns of the fleet. 
Twice was the attack beaten back with great slaughter, and Fortescue 
describes the return of the British infantry to the third attack after two 
such bloody repulses, as ‘‘ one of the greatest feats ever recorded of them, 
and points to fine quality among the men, grand pride in their regiments, 
and supreme excellence of discipline.’’ The troops engaged under Howe 
were the sth, 38th, 42nd, 47th, 52nd, two weak battalions of marines, and 
the flank companies of the 4th, 10th, 18th, 22nd, 23rd, 35th, soth, 63rd, 
and 65th Regiments: they numbered some 2,500, and the total casualties 
were about 1,150. The loss of the Americans was acknowledged to be 450 
killed and‘ wounded. 


The picture probably represents the final success of the British and 
the death, just after the American retreat commenced, of Doctor Joseph 
Warren, President of the Provincial Congress, and the active spirit of the 
Committee of Safety; the other prominent figures are probably Colonel 
Prescott, on the American, and Major Pitcairne (wounded), of the Marines, 
on the British side. 











THE PRESS IN WAR. 
By H. A. Gwynnk, Esq. (Editor Morning Post). 


On Wednesday, November 5th, 1913. 
R.H. Brape, Esgq., c.B., in the Chair. 





THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think the editor of the Morning 
Post requires very little or no introduction anywhere, but per- 
haps he will bear with me if I briefly remind this audience of 
his many and varied experiences as a correspondent, mostly 
with armed forces in the field, in such different parts of the 
world as the Balkans; Ashanti, 1895; Egypt, 1896; the Turco- 
Greek War, 1897; Berber; Peking; and last, but not least, 
throughout the South African War. I will now ask Mr. 
Gwynne to be good enough to read_his lecture. 





LECTURE. 


IT is all to the good that the Royal United Service Institution 
should encourage a discussion on this most important question. 
It is distinctly a matter which requires full ventilation in time of 
peace since the chances are that a system hastily devised just 
before or at the moment of an outbreak of hostilities, may do 
more harm than good. It would be idle to disguise the fact 
that there are very great difficulties to surmount in evolving 
a plan which would satisfy the requirements of the naval and 
military authorities, and at the same time not be too onerous 
to those who would have to submit to its regulations. The 
reasons are fairly obvious, for the business of the Press is to 
buy and sell news, and any arbitrary restriction of its business 
is likely to be unpopular and would come as a shock, at any 
rate in the first instance, to most of the profession. On the 
other hand, as good citzens we have to remember that war is © 
the ultima ratio, and that inter arma silent leges. 

It is necessary to insist on this fact because any interference 
with the everyday work of any portion of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain is and can only be justified by the fact that the 
nation is at war, or is likely to be at war, or, in other words, 
that the nation has deliberately made up its mind that for its 
own safety it must have recourse to brute force, pure and simple. 
This appeal to arms may in very many cases leave undisturbed a 
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great portion of our population. Our sailors and soldiers obvi- 
ously are immediately affected. It may, or may not, affect our 
industrial life. That depends upon the nature of the war in 
which we might be engaged. But the subject that we have to 
discuss is in what respect it shall affect that great profession and 
that vast industry which we call the Press. 


WAR. OPPORTUNITY TO THE JOURNALIST. 


Remembering that this great organization exists for the 
purpose of purveying news to its customers, it is easy to see 
how a great war in which Great Britain might be engaged 
would be a matter of supreme importance, for it would 
provide material for nearly every kind of journalistic 
enterprise. It would at the same time be a matter in which 
every individual in the country would be intensely interested. 
Furthermore, to speak in terms of trade, an opportunity would 
be provided for selling its wares—news—such as no living 
journalist has experienced. It has to be remembered that we 
have not been engaged in warfare with a great Power since the 
Crimean War, and at that time the means of gathering and 
transmitting news were quite primitive compared with the 
facilities available to-day. Now every big newspaper in Eng- 
land is equipped with a staff and organization and apparatus 
which would enable it to cope successfully with almost any 
event of importance, and I imagine that the whole of the profes- 
sion—as a profession—would regard a great war as providing a 
magnificent opportunity for demonstrating the perfection of its 
machine. 

It is a profound mistake to think that newspapers welcome 
war in the ordinary way as a means of enabling them to increase 
their circulation and, consequently, their profits ; for, as a matter 
of fact, there is hardly a single instance in recent years of a 
newspaper, however well it has been served in the field, having 
made up by increased prosperity the money it has expended 
in its war service. In the case of a war with a great European 
Power, where it would not be necessary to send correspondents 
great distances to gather news, and where, indeed, some of the 
news might be at one’s door-step, so to speak, and in addition, 
when it is borne in mind that every man and woman in the 
country would be eagerly looking for the most trivial particulars 
of the great conflict, the Press would stand to gain enormously. 


PUBLICITY v. SECRECY. 


We, therefore, begin with this contrast: the nation has 
decided to appeal to arms, and its success in that appeal will 
depend to a very great extent upon the concealment of its plans 
and their operations. On the other hand, we have a great 
organization wielding enormous power, able to influence Gov- 
ernments and even to affect generals in the field, seeing before 
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it the greatest opportunity that journalism has ever had in 
England of collecting and conveying to its readers the news 
of an all-absorbing conflict. This picture, which I do not 
think is overdrawn, gives some idea of the difficulties of the 
problem of devising a system which would reconcile these 
apparently incompatible needs. 


BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. 


As, however, everybody will concede that the needs of the 
nation must override the needs of any part of it, we would 
consider first of all the point of view of those who have charge 
of our naval and military operations, and try to find out as 
far as possible what their requirements are likely to be. Here 
we are at once confronted with difficulties. _A Government 
that has made up its mind that war is likely to come, or that 
the only way out of a situation is an ultimate declaration of 
war, must obviously keep its views and its intentions to itself, for 
on the secrecy of its preparations may depend the success or 
failure in the initial—often the most important—stages of the 
war. On the other hand, the Press, if not taken into the confi- 
dence of those in authority, would go gaily on and, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, give away the most profound secrets and the 
most valuable information to our potential enemy, simply 
because it would not recognize the significance of the news it 
was giving. 

What is the Government todo? It cannot take every news- 
paper editor into its confidence, for that ultimately would be 
giving away the whole secret; for though I claim on behalf of 
the Press that its members are the best keepers of secrets in 
England, yet a secret which is shared by two or three thousand 
men, all of whom may have strong views as to the utility or 
futility of the Government’s policy, would no longer be a secret. 
The Government of the country could no doubt by an Order 
in Council prevent the Press giving any information of a naval 
or military character, or, indeed, any information likely to be 
of use to the enemy; but here again the difficulty would be by 
no means solved, for the issue of such an order would be taken 
by our potential enemy as an indication of the Government’s 
intentions, and the remedy would probably be worse than the 
evil. ; 
What then is the solution? Confidential communication 
with every editor in England is almost impossible; an Order in 
Council would do more harm than good; and yet in those 
critical weeks or months before a war was declared, information 
of the utmost value to the enemy would be freely though un- 
consciously circulated in the columns of the Press. The remedy, 
it seems to me, lies in the hands of our naval and military 
authorities. In the first place they should exercise a strict con- 
trol over their own people of every rank, and render it very 
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difficult, if not impossible, for information, divulgence of which 
would endanger the State, to reach the newspapers. There are 
additional precautions which they should take, but their nature 
is such that I think they are best left undiscussed in public. 


THE ACTUAL CONFLICT. 


In the case of a conflict with a great Power it is generally 
conceded that the first few w2eks of the campaign are the most 
important. Indeed, there is a general opinion that campaigns 
will be decided more rapidly to-day than they were in the past, 
and at any rate we can eliminate from the list of possibilities 
a war which might last for a year or so. It is well to bear in 
mind the fact that we have not been engaged in a European 
war for such a great number of years that the public is unaccus- 
tomed to restrictions on the news supplied to it by the Press. 
And in addition, too, the public has been accustomed to have 
it hot after the event. The wonderful progress in means of 
communication which have enabled newspapers to serve their 
public with such speed is also, it must be remembered, open 
to the spy when he wishes to communicate to his superiors. 
And for the same cause the precautions to be taken to prevent 
news of advantage to the enemy reaching him will have to 
be much greater and more careful and more rapid in their 
effect. 

There can be little doubt that the public would readily 
acquiesce in almost any restrictions as regards news after, say, 
a month or six weeks of a campaign, for they would by that time 
have realized the enormous importance of keeping secret the 
operations of war ; but the difficulty will be in the most important 
stages of the war, the beginning, for we shall have to deal with 
a public unused to limitations of news and uneasy because of 
them. 


THE PRESS SUBORDINATE IN NATIONAL EMERGENCIES. 


It is, therefore, necessary at this juncture to realize that a 
state of war means the abrogation of all the ordinary amenities 
of life, provided that abrogation is found necessary in the 
national interest, and I lay it down as a principle that the mem- 
bers of the Press must subordinate themselves to the needs of 
the national safety in the same way as other interests or indi- 
viduals do. But there is no other section of the public which 
possesses power in such concentrated form and in a form so 
easily available to act as the Press, and while it would be com- 
paratively easy to exercise restrictive jurisdiction over private 
enterprises, and to set a limit to their energies, where they 
might be in opposition to the national good, to do this with the 
Press requires careful thought and a good deal of tact. Every 
man, woman, and child in England, directly or indirectly, relies 
upon the Press for its daily news, and in the event of a war 
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this dependence upon and eagerness for news would be intensi- 
fied one hundred-fold because of the war’s universal appeal to 
the national interest. 


CO-OPERATION SUGGESTED. 


In order to satisfy the demands of the authorities for secrecy 
and the natural desire of the people for news, it seems to me 
that the best way would be, as it were, a half-way house. That 
newspapers would readily agree to omit all reference to move- 
ments of troops on the outbreak of war I have no doubt what- 
ever. But that during the early stages and the most critical 
stages of the war, the Press and the public behind the Press 
would be content with an arbitrarily enforced blank silence, I 
doubt very much. It therefore remains to discuss how the 
necessary information should be given. I am not now dealing 
with the question of war correspondence, which subject, I think, 
is outside the purview of this paper, and besides, it is a subject 
with which, I believe, the authorities are now dealing. In addi- 
tion, correspondents in the field will be under the orders of the 
officers commanding the military operations, and will, there- 
fore, have to conform to their desires and wishes. 


A COMMITTEE OF JOURNALISTS. 


It seems to me that co-operation between the Press and the 
authorities is essential in order to satisfy the public demand for 
news and the military need for secrecy, and I would suggest 
that a small committee of not more than ten be formed, composed 
of eminent journalists, and elected by the profession, or selected 
by the Government, as the case may be. This committee should 
enjoy to the very fullest extent the absolute confidence of the 
newspapers of England, and not only that, they should be 
names which would carry respect with the general public. To 
this committee should be given a place in the Admiralty or 
War Office on the outbreak of war, and they should work in 
close co-operation with either one officer or a committee of 
officers appointed by the authorities. These Press representa- 
tives should be men of such a stamp that they could be told a 
good deal more than could be confided to the Press generally, 
and it would be their business to prepare every day an account 
of what is going on, or to refrain from saying anything at all, 
in conjunction with the naval and military authorities. Acting 
with a full knowledge of the issues at stake they would be less 
likely to do anything which would be harmful to the country’s 
interests. 

It seems to me that in this way two objects would be 
gained: First of all it is reasonable to suppose that the public 
would be content with no information at all if they were assured 
that the silence was approved by the representatives of the 
Press; and in the second place, all information that would be 
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given to them would have added value in coming through the 
representatives of the Press and would not be calculated to injure 
the operations of the Navy or Army inasmuch as it would have 
the approval of the authorities. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE SUGGESTION, 


There are other advantages in the proposal which are 
worthy of consideration. In the first place the War Office would 
no longer be harassed at a most critical period by Press impor- 
tunities. Such matters being left to the committee, they could 
rest assured that whether information or no information was 
vouchsafed to the public, the Press would be satisfied and there- 
fore, to a great extent, the public also; and they could go on 
with their plans without any pre-occupation regarding publicity. 
My own conviction is that there would be no trouble whatever 
in establishing such .a system, although, of course, in times 
of peace the suggestion is bound to meet with a good deal of 
criticism; but I feel more and more assured that in case of a 
great national emergency such as a war with a great European 
Power, it would work smoothly, and the Press would carry 
out the arrangement loyally. 


OTHER SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


It is well, however, to remember that the Press is not the 
only sinner in regard to the circulation of information which 


may be useful to the enemy. If the authorities are going to 
ask the Press to co-operate in the matter of restricting informa- 
tion, they must on their side see to it that information which it 
has been their custom hitherto to circulate, shall no longer be 
given. I refer to the casualty list. An astute enemy, on the 
principle of ex pede Herculem, knowing that Private Jones, 
No. 19130, of the 1o4th Lancers was killed or wounded, will 
reconstruct from that little item the fact that Private Jones 
belonged to the 104th Lancers, that the ro4th Lancers belonged 
to the Third Cavalry Brigade, and that there was a scrap at 
Backstadt, in which there were one or two casualties among the 
British cavalry. This might give him some valuable informa- 
tion; and in cases where cavalry screens have come into serious 
conflict and heavier casualties have ensued, the whole plan of 
campaign might conceivably be given away in the most innocent 
way possible by immediate publication of casualties. Then 
there is the question of officers’ and men’s letters. <A _ local 
paper may publish a letter which has been brought over by a 
wounded friend or a returning transport, and in all innocence 
may give away most important information. To meet this, I 
think that great care will have to be exercised by the authorities, 
and the public will have to be educated to possess their souls in 
patience during the operations. This would be all the more 
easy if my suggestion was adopted. Without such a committee 
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sitting | am afraid the public might get uneasy, and this un- 
easiness might have a serious effect upon those in charge of 
the operations of war. 


THE NECESSARY DETAILS. 


Such is a very brief outline of a scheme which in my 
opinion will help to meet the need of regulating information 
in time of war, and so keep the enemy in ignorance of what is 
going on; but, of course, it would have to be accompanied. by 
regulations, the details of which need not be discussed in this 
paper. An Order in Council would have to be promulgated 
forbidding all newspapers to publish any information regarding 
the operations at all except those items which come from the 
authorities through the Committee of Journalists, and this pro- 
hibition should be rigorously enforced. Otherwise the whole 
system would break down. 


PROBABLE CRITICISM. 


In one respect the suggestion I have put before you will 
receive severe Criticism at the hands of many of my colleagues 
on the Press. They will no doubt declare that the proposal 
will have the effect of destroying, for the time being, newspaper 
enterprise, and of reducing all journals to a dead level of dull 
official information. To such critics I would suggest that the 
alternative systems which have been suggested are mostly 
of a strong repressive character, which, of course, failing 
any other workable scheme, would be absolutely essential. 
And I would put it to those in authority that such alter- 
native schemes of iron suppression of all news relating 
to the war, have the disadvantage of antagonizing at the 
beginning, and therefore at the most critical time of the 
operations, both the Press and the public. I submit that my 
suggested Committee of Journalists would not only tend to 
remove distrust and resentment on the part of the journalist or 
the public, but it would have the added advantage that all 
regulations would be carried out not only in the letter but in 
the spirit, and the Press would be on its honour, as it were, 
to play the game. 


THE WAR CORRESPONDENT. 


As regards newspaper enterprise, the measures [ have sug- 
gested need not interfere in the slightest degree with it. News- 
paper enterprise in time of war up to the present has generally 
been measured in terms of speed, i.e., the correspondent who 
despatched the first news of a battle or of some big operation was 
considered to be doing the best service for his paper. When 
you come to think of it, this is the very thing that the conductors 
of modern warfare would least desire, for early information, 
even in the case of a successful battle, might rob a commander 
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of the fruits of his victory. Anybody who has seen modern 
warfare will realize how difficult it is to perceive the difference 
between an engagement which is part of a bigger scheme and 
the battle which is to definitely decide the day, and, perhaps, 
the campaign. There is a certain amount of relaxation among 
the sternest of press censors when the troops to which he is 
attached have gained a victory, and it is conceivable that news 
might be telegraphed home of an action, which, though a 
bloody and prolonged one, might yet only be a part of a bigger 
scheme; and the premature announcement might spoil alto- 
gether the plans of the British Commander-in-Chief. 

I would therefore urge that Press correspondents in the 
future, if they are allowed on the field at all (which I presume 
is still a debatable question), should not be allowed to send off 
their despatches until the General commanding thinks that the 
time is ripe. And this brings me back to the question of news- 
paper enterprise. The man who is the finest observer, the 
readiest and most powerful writer, will altogether justify his 
newspaper by sending good, connected and brilliant descrip- 
tions of operations, which otherwise, under the old system, only 
came out in scraps and snippets. Speaking as a journalist 
myself, I certainly would be quite content with such a plan, 
and I hold most strongly that it would not in any way debar 
a newspaper from gaining as much, if not more, credit than the 
old system produced. 


THE RELIEF TO THE SAILOR AND SOLDIER. 


I would reiterate the fact that the British public are quite 
unaccustomed to any restrictions in their news, and that this 
is really the chief difficulty with which the authorities will have 
to contend. Hence trouble and time could not be better ex- 
pended than in making arrangements which will permit the 
authorities on the outbreak of war, and possibly before it, to 
be freed from pre-occupation regarding the publication of war 
news. 

Some objection may be made to the proposal by sailors and 
soldiers because I have not indicated what would happen were 
the naval and military authorities on the one hand and the 
Committee of Journalists on the other to disagree. The answer 
is very simple, and I have indicated it in my paper: in such a 
case the Government possessing the right, would override the 
decision of the journalists, and could by administrative order 
forbid the publication of any news whatever of any kind regard- 
ing the operations then proceeding. 

I have purposely refrained from going into details of any 
of the schemes which are possible or probable in connection 
with this subject of the Press in War. It seems to me that 
such details, when once a principle is established, could be 
much better worked out by those in the Admiralty and at the 
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War Office whose duty it will be to deal with this matter. I 
am quite convinced that although many obstacles must present 
themselves to the smooth working of such diametrically opposed 
ideals as are presented by both the parties to the contract, yet 
a really sound, workable system can be evolved by the exercise 
of a little give-and-take on both sides. 

To my fellow journalists | would suggest that they should 
bear in mind that this matter requires adjustment in time of 
peace because in the moment of a national emergency there 
would be one obvious way out of the difficulties which would 
confront those in charge of our naval and military operations, 
and that is absolute prohibition. They would, therefore, find 
it altogether to their advantage to ask for an early consideration 
and a quick disposal of the matter. 

To the sailor and the soldier who will have to consider this 
question, I would like to say that they would do well to bear in 
mind that their deliberations concern an organization whose whole 
aim and object are to provide news, and in a time of emergency, 
and therefore a time of extraordinary public interest, they will 
be forced to ask this huge and powerful news-gathering organi- 
zation to restrict its energies in the very direction to which its 
whole attention is turned and where it hopes to achieve most. 
It is therefore essential that a comprehension of each other’s 
difficulties should form the best basis of any negotiations which 
I hope may speedily ensue- 


DISCUSSION. 


Captain Harold Fisher: It seems to me the first question that arises 
in connection with the lecturer’s suggestion is: Is it practical? Is a 
committee of ten journalists, however carefully selected, really going to 
command the complete confidence of the entire Press of the United 
Kingdom? The lecturer tells us that it will, but it is rather hard for 
the outsider, at least, to believe that. I do not know enough about 
journalism to be able to give a definite opinion. Then, again, you must 
remember that for many years it has been held to be perfectly respectable 
for anyone dealing in fire-arms to sell fire-arms, which they know, in 
all human probability, will be used against their own countrymen; and 
how, if that is going on, can you justly prevent people from satisfying 
what they consider to be legitimate demands of their own country for 
news of their own country’s war? It seems to me that is rather a difficult 
position to get round. Then, again, is doctored news—because under 
this suggestion it must be doctored news—better than blank silence? 
That, again, is a point which might be argued. Personally I should prefer 
blank silence, because there is always something suspicious about news 
which has been garbled or doctored by the Government. Then, again, 
I think one of the weak points in the lecture is that we are not given 
any cases in point where the dissemination of news by the Press has 
been proved to be of any material advantage to the enemy. It has 
often been said that such has been the case, but proof is rare; and do 
those rare examples in any way outweigh the advantages which have 
been brought about by the letters which have been published in the 
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papers from their correspondents at the Front? The lecturer himself has 
given us no instances, and I therefore should like to be allowed to choose 
one for myself. Take Russell, in the Crimean War; he undoubtedly 
made a very great error as a correspondent when he wrote home and said 
exactly where a powder magazine was. But it was not Russell who 
published it; it was Delane, his editor, who passed it for publication. 
According to Mr. Gwynne’s suggestion Delane would most certainly have 
been on that committee of ten, and he and the other nine no doubt would 
have put their heads together and said: ‘‘ We will not publish this about 
the powder magazine.’’ But then, would they have published anything 
about the hospitals; and, if not, should we have had the Army Medical 
Service as it exists to-day, or should we only just be getting it into that 
position? So that I am not sure that the suggestion is practical, and 1 
am almost sure that it is reactionary. And, again, is it necessary? I 
do not think so. The lecturer said that journalists would welcome this 
idea as demonstrating the perfect working of their machine. Would not 
the very best way of demonstrating that perfection be by showing their 
discretion in disseminating news, and not by having the bit put into their 
mouths by the State? 


Major Stewart Murray: I am not a journalist, but it seems to me 
that the previous speaker did not seem to quite realize the gravity of the 
situation which would arise if we were involved in a great European War, 
which is the war we have to consider. The one war we have to bear in 
mind is a war between the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente. That 
is the present situation, and that would be a situation of gravity such 
as has never arisen in our history before. The previous speaker spoke 
of minor journalists not being content in such a case with the decisions 
of the proposed committee; but I think the country would peremptorily 
sweep all such discontented journalists aside, and would not take any 
notice of their objections. That suggestion is not to be thought of for a 
moment. I think in such a war drastic measures will be taken, and that 
it will rest between a total prohibition of all news and such a compromise 
as the lecturer has suggested. I think the compromise suggested is a 
most valuable one, and I hope it will be thoroughly considered, because 
it seems to me to be a compromise which meets the situation very well 
indeed. Otherwise there will be nothing but an absolute total prohibition. 
Then the previous speaker also said that he thought total silence would be 
better than what he called doctored news. I do not agree at all. I think 
that total silence would perhaps tend to produce panic. What we have 
to guard against if war breaks out is panic. We want to keep the people 
quiet at all costs. We want to prevent panic during the first two, three, 
or four weeks of war; we want to instil confidence, and to get a breathing 
space in which we can look round and accustom ourselves to the new condi- 
tions. We shall not be able to get that breathing space and keep the people 
quiet if there is a total prohibition of news. The only way in which 
it can be done is by giving them such news as will tend to bring back 
confidence, and I think that could be very much better done by such 
a committee as the lecturer suggested than by a total prohibition of 
news, which is the only alternative. Then the previous speaker said that 
no instances had been proved of news which had been published having 
led to disaster in the field. I am very much astonished to hear that. 
There are a great many cases of that kind, and I have no doubt the 
lecturer in his reply will tell us a few. I can produce one myself, which 
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I happened to come across yesterday. I was looking through the 1901 
‘* Lloyd’s General Report,”? and there I came across this very interesting 
report by Sir Henry Hozier, which I will read as a case in point. He 
said: ‘‘ An instance of this kind came under my personal notice in the 
war of 1866. I was with Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, who had 
to advance on Vienna, and his great duty was to hold the Austrian Army 
on the Bistritz, in order to allow the development of the attack of the 
Crown Prince on its flank and rear. It was of the utmost importance to 
Prince Frederick to know what Austrian force was in front of him, since, 
unless the whole force was there, it would be imprudent to hazard a 
general attack. On the morning of the battle he could not find out what 
the force was, but about 10 a.m. a telegram reached him from London, 
announcing that that morning an official intimation had appeared in a 
Vienna newspaper, stating that the whole Austrian force was concentrated 
under Field-Marshal Benedek on the Bistritz. The telegram had been sent 
from Vienna to the German Embassy in London, was at once despatched 
from London to Prince Frederick Charles in Bohemia, and within half 
an hour his army attacked all along the line. The result of that telegram 
was the loss to Austria of the leadership of Germany, and the ultimate 
establishment of the present German Empire under a Prussian Emperor.’’ 
That is one instance, and I have no doubt the lecturer in his reply will 
give us a great many more. 


Mr, Charles Lowe, formerly Berlin correspondent of The Times: I 
simply want to say a few words with reference to the complaint of 
Captain Harold Fisher that the lecturer has offered us no concrete instances 
of the disastrous effect of giving uncensored news. In this respect I 
think that perhaps the most classical instance in modern times occurred 
during the Franco-German War, and I may say, incidentally, that the 
story was once personally confirmed to me by Field-Marshal Count 
Blumenthal, who was Chief of the Staff of the Crown Prince during 
the campaign. After the decisive defeat of MacMahon at Woerth and 
elsewhere, he gathered together his shattered forces and retreated west- 
wards in the direction of Chalons, as it was thought, with the intention 
of falling further back on Paris. The Germans pursued on a frontage 
of 40 miles, but through the supineness or otherwise of their cavalry 
divisions, they lost touch with MacMahon, and, as a matter of fact, at 
last did not really know where he was. Thus, enveloped in the “ fog of 
war,’’ they continued their westward march under the assumption that 
he was retiring on Chalons and Paris, till one day Headquarters received 
a telegram from Berlin, which had been forwarded from London—a tele- 
gram had appeared in the Daily News, I think, or, at any rate, in one 
of our great dailies—from the French side, indicating that MacMahon had 
changed his line of route, and, instead of retiring on Paris, was doubling 
back on the Meuse with intent to relieve Bazaine at Metz. I may 
add that the intelligence kad originally been published in the Temps. 
On receipt of this momentous news the Germans right half-wheeled their 
40 miles of front, and in this way succeeded in overtaking and surrounding 
the French at Sedan, and in bringing about the fall of the French Empire. 

I may also mention that, in a volume published not very long ago, 
entitled the ‘‘ Bernstorff Papers,’ dealing among other things with the 
career of that Count Bernstorff who was Prussian Minister in London 
in 1870, the son relates that the whole staff of the Embassy, during the 
earlier course of the French campaign, were almost exclusively engaged 
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in collating and appraising news from the seat of war and despatching 
it to Berlin in order that it might then be re-transmitted to Headquarters 
at the front, 


Brigadier-General J. Long: I do not think it needs many words from 
me to emphasize the importance of what many speakers have said of to 
some extent ‘‘ muzzling’’ the Press during war, in spite of what one 
speaker said to the contrary. You only want to look at the last great 
campaign in the Far East to bear out that view. Japan never would 
have won that campaign—at least, many military students consider so— 
had it not been for the marvellous control she held over her Press. We 
all owe our thanks to the lecturer for bringing this subject forward. 
He mentioned one point of very great importance when he said that 
the Army and Navy must watch themselves that they do not publish 
information, because there is no doubt about it that they do publish very 
full information in the lists of wounded which are circulated. It would 
make very little difference to the unfortunate relatives of the men killed 
or wounded if these lists were only published periodically, the statement 
being made that: ‘‘ The following casualties have occurred within the last 
fortnight.’ It would convey no information then. After all, it would 
cost the country very little, when it is pouring out millions during a 
great campaign, to notify individually the people concerned, and not 
publish these great lists in newspapers, which can do no possible good 
to a country’s cause. Then there is one point that Mr. Gwynne unfortu- 
nately did not touch on—and I do not know how it is going to be dealt 
with—and that is how are you going to muzzle the House of Commons? 
We suffered badly in the last war from that. That you can never muzzle. 
There is not much doubt that the talking in the House of Commons 
prolonged the South African War by possibly eighteen months. If Mr. 
Gwynne could propose a plan for that also I think he would receive the 
country’s gratitude. 


Captain Chas, Slack: There are one or two points I would like to refer 
to in regard to Mr. Gwynne’s suggested committee, and that is, how 
is he going to prevent foreigners giving information to the British Press 
in case of a war? You could not stop French or German correspondents 
from giving information. There is another point also, namely, that he 
has not made any reference to the dissemination of false news. That is 
a very important point, which requires only one instance to bring home 
to your minds, and that is in the Marengo Campaign, when Napoleon 
caused, I think it was, about 8,000 conscripts to be assembled at Dijon, 
and to be reviewed with the intention of diverting the public’s attention 
from his crossing the Alps, which ultimately led to his successful campaign 
in Austria. 


Dr. T. Miller Maguire: I fear that I say a great deal too much here, 
as the Secretary knows to his cost, but the spirit moves me just to throw 
out a few words for altercation if not for discussion, as it would be a 
pity for the proceedings to close so soon. I am afraid this 
Institution is becoming altogether too passive. This Institution 
lives more by the fighting element than by those pacific notions which 
were promulgated by Mr. Angell quite recently, and it was evident 
that his views do not seem to thrive very much in this assembly. It is a 
curious fact that the moment we hear about the “‘ zittlichkeit ’? Anglo-Saxon 
race going into an era of universal peace promulgated by some wandering 
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sophist of a Cabinet Minister, we are assembled to find out how we best 
can prevent the circulation of war news in this same Anglo-Saxon 
community, falsely so-called to the disgust of its martial Keltic members. 
Two of the principal points in connection with war are secrecy and celerity. 
With regard to secrecy, in modern times I think it is perfectly clear from 
what one learns in this Institution that very much depends in these multi- 
tudinous armies, armed to the teeth, which are facing each other on the fron- 
tiers, on the operations during the first few days—that is on the initiative. 
After the first defeats, after the disasters of the first week, it does not make 
much difference whether a MacMahon goes back to Paris or round to 
Sedan. He will be defeated and taken prisoner anyhow. Nor will Gam- 
betta in his balloon save Metz after the disasters of Rezonville and Grave- 
lotte. Whether the English journalist was kind enough to inform the 
people in Paris first, or the people in Berlin first, at any rate the German 
cavalry did not find out where MacMahon was, either by their own studious 
scouting, or by their own staff’s studious labours in the Press. . They 
found it out by a perfectly neutral person like the learned lecturer, sitting 
in his own office, so we are told. 


Mr. Charles Lowe: They found it out through their Intelligence 
Department. 


Dr. Miller Maguire: But from whom did they get the news? 
Mr. Charles Lowe: It does not matter where they got it from. 


Dr. Miller Maguire: Certainly not to the commanders of the Third 
and Fourth Armies, but it makes all the difference from the point of view 
of this discussion to stop news coming from the people themselves. The 


extreme right of the Fourth Army dragoons must have collided with Mac- 
Mahon’s extreme left in 24 hours, anyway. 


Mr. Charles Lowe: It was the other side, the French side, that sent 
the news. 


Dr. Miller Maguire: Sent the news to the French? 
Mr. Charles Lowe: No, the news came from the French. 


Dr. Miller Maguire: The news came from a correspondent, I take it, 
in France to a certain journalist in London, a very distinguished man. 
The people in Berlin got it from the Times in London, and being satisfied 
that the English people on the paper in London had got accurate informa- 
tion they transmitted it, not to a Frenchman, but to a German in their 
Embassy in Germany, from which it was transmitted to the right flank 
cavalry officer of the German Army between the Belgian frontier and 
Paris. Is that not so? 


Mr. Charles Lowe: Yes. 


Dr. Miller Maguire: Quite right, absolutely so. I should like to know 
exceedingly how any suggestion of the lecturer would prevent such disasters 
occurring through neutral States giving the information in modern wars, 
when the movements are so rapid as they were between August 25th 
and September 1st, 1870, or more rapid with modern appliances ? 


Mr. Charles Lowe: Because if there had been a censorship in France 
it would have been impossible for that telegram to have been forwarded 
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from France to London. It was the forwarding of that uncensored tele- 
gram from Paris to London that resulted in this colossal disaster to the 
French Army. 


Dr. Miller Maguire: Not at all! The disaster was due to the same 
causes as led to Woerth and Spicheren, and I should be quite ready to 
prolong this agreeable conversation with my friend, but my minutes are 
ebbing out, as well as your time, Sir. Admitting that the tremendous 
disaster of Sedan. occurred because of the extraordinary and all-pervading 
and triumphant Anglo-Franco energy of the late departed saint, Mr. 
Delane, I think the sooner the war was over the better, if a nation goes 
to war in that condition. There is very little doubt about it that a nation 
ought to be ready for war. The French could have been told in time 
by their own staff to get ready for war, and were warned in time as 
the fools in town here have been warned in time. The French were told 
in time by their own staff to get ready for war by journalists and soldiers. 
They were warned exactly of what would occur months before; they had 
the best possible information from Berlin, from attachés, and they did 
not get ready for war. If a committee was to edit the Press, our Press 
would follow or accompany the degenerate army. Parliamentary speeches 
are dangerous to the last degree, from every point of view. Cannot you 
suggest a Committee of Legislators to suppress them and exclude them. 
The sooner we know what kind of people we have to deal with and - 
get rid of them in times of peace the better. We want men, free men, powerful 
men, able men, men with foresight. Muzzling the Press will not give us 
these things. I have just been reading the life of a distinguished 
lady, Miss Nightingale, who tells us the state of things that existed in the 
country at the time of the Crimean War. Why, Sir! But for my late 
friend, Dr. Russell, we would have suffered most horribly in the Crimea. 
Because we are badly governed by Departments as it is, are we now of 
our own accord—we who have had the honour, like I have had myself 
of writing for the Press since I was 15—am I to be told that if 1 am 
spared to old age I am to be edited? Nothing has arisen in the course 
of this debate that would convince me that if the Press had been edited 
by the cabal that surrounded Marshal Lebceuf and M., Olivier, France would 
have done a bit better in the war against Germany. Would it have done 
better? It would have done worse—or it could not have been worse. If 
our Cabinet had been guided by committees of the Press before the war 
of 1899—if it had edited and censored the Press as well as the Generals— 
would it have done a bit better? I listened to every word Mr. Gwynne 
said most attentively, because I know he has much more experience of 
these matters than I have, he has made admirable suggestions. _Be- 
ware of bureaucratic tyranny; maintain the freedom of our race 
in The Press; keep your eyes open and staring on corruption and folly. 
Thus, and not by secrecy and obscurantism, will you promote efficient 
celeritv, able initiative, and readiness and despatch and success. Mean- 
while I thank Mr. Gwynne—whose journal is an honour to literature—for 
his lecture. 


Mr. H. A. Gwynne, in reply, said: I only wanted to establish the 
principle of co-operation between the Press and the naval and military 
authorities on the outbreak of war—that such a principle should be estab- 
lished before the outbreak of war, and that a committee such as I 
suggested should be formed immediately, if possible. My critics 
know perfectly well that blank silence is impossible to-day. I am sorry 
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it is impossible, but it is, and it is no use talking. There are the facts, 
and with those facts I tried to deal. One of my critics talked about 
the impracticability of getting ten men to represent the Press, having the 
confidence of the Press, and controlling the Press to a certain extent. I 
admit there is a great deal in what he says, that it would be difficult. 
But at any rate the suggestion is an honest attempt to deal with this 
enormously difficult problem. It is quite possible that ten men may 
quarrel, or that there may be a tremendous split between the naval and 
military authorities and the ten men. At the same time I am sure that 
the principle of co-operation between the Press and the naval and military 
authorities in times of conflict is the only way out. Captain Fisher talked 
about doctored news as against blank silence, and said that he preferred 
blank silence. I think I prefer blank silence on the whole, but it must 
be remembered that it is not what we individually prefer, it is what the 
country will take. The country will not take blank silence, and there 
is an end of it. With regard to doctored news, I never suggested for 
one moment that doctored news should be circulated; in fact, I have 
studiously avoided going into details because I could not say what kind 
of news such a committee would give forth. They might merely confine 
themselves to details, or a summary of events of a few days before—I do 
not know; and therefore I think a discussion on what they would do 
or how they would do it is rather beside the question at the present 
moment. With regard to the question of secrets being given away by the 
Press I think it was beside the question. We have now got new organiza- 
tions : we have got wireless; we have got quicker communication ; we have 
airships; we have all kinds of things. We have had no European War for 
many years, and we have to take precautions. We have a Press totally 
unaccustomed to restrictions of its news. In the South African War 
any paper could send out practically as many correspondents as it liked. 
It praised this General and damned the other General. Of course, it 
made the great mistake of putting the blame on the wrong man in 
condemning the regimental officer, who did practically all the work in 
South Africa. There was the case of a big war where there was no restric- 
tion. There was a censor, of course, but I think a vast amount of 
information was given away to the Boers through Delagoa Bay. 
The whole question is one of great difficulty because of this absence 
of restriction. There will be a lot of things to think about on the out- 
break of a war, and I wanted to eliminate this particular question, and 
I urged immediate action, so that when a war came, in that particular 
matter the naval and military authorities would be free of pre-occupation. 
They can say ‘“‘ We need not bother about the Press; that is already 
arranged for; that is all right now.’’ That will be of enormous value 
to those in charge of operations in time of war, and I believe it would 
satisfy the Press. 


The Chairman: Before closing the proceedings, perhaps I may be 
granted just two or three minutes to make a small contribution to the 
discussion, because by the accident of my position in the much-abused 
War Office I have been privileged to have a certain amount of special 
information in regard to this subject that Mr. Gwynne has so ably dealt 
with. The problem that has been discussed has, as a matter of fact, 
engaged the very closest attention of official and Press authorities for 
the last few years, and during the last two, at any rate, some considerable 
progress has been made towards arriving at a solution. In general, I 
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think we may say that those who have to look at. the problem from the 
two opposed, or, perhaps, opposite sides, have at last succeeded in com- 
ing to a mutual understanding, based on the one hand on frankness of com- 
munication, on the other on a subordination of, private to national interests, 
and, generally, on mutual confidence and trust. At any rate, a distinct under- 
standing exists in regard to news in peace time, and having, as I say, some 
special knowledge of the matter, I am glad to pay my tribute here to the 
wonderful powers of organization and to the high spirit of patriotism by which 
the Press of the United Kingdom have brought these transactions to this 
stage. From this understanding in peace time I think the passage is 
assured to an equally serviceable agreement in war, with machinery very 
much on the lines of those that Mr. Gwynne has sketched. The fact is, 
that it is now common ground that in regard to operations of war some 
measure of silence is necessary in the interests of the State, and the Press 
are prepared to agree to a much larger measure of silence than was perhaps 
the case a few years ago. With the assurance that all disabilities that have 
to be imposed are imposed on all alike, Press interests are now, I think, 
contemplating quite a rigorous censorship in time of war. So far so 
good. But I venture to think that those who are responsible for the 
matter have a very difficult job in front of them. Those who have dis- 
cussed the matter in the last few months, and we who are here this 
afternoon, are mostly either officials or Press men, but I think it would 
be extremely difficult to make absolutely certain that unaided we are 
competent to gauge the feeling of the public, that is, the man in the 
street, the relatives of the officer or man in the field, and the like, all of 
whom have less special interests in whatever may have to be done. I 
spoke in general terms just now of a measure of silence on the part of 
the Press. I think the lecturer’s committee could readily come to an 
agreement which would satisfy them as to where that line is to be drawn, 
but are they not possibly in danger of mistaking the measure of what the 
public will stand? I think Mr. Gwynne is prepared to admit that there 
are difficulties in that. In other words, how far will the nerves of the 
public stand silence, and with how little news will they be content? I 
think in that direction a great deal of discussion and research are still 
necessary. I do not know whether the lecturer would be prepared to 
answer for the public at large but I think there are very great difficulties 
in the way. Take, for instance, the prohibition of all casualty returns— 
how long would the public stand that? And after all, is not the British 
public, as a fact, in the habit of being rather suspicious of reticence, whether 
official or otherwise? Is it not inclined to argue from reticence that 
things are at their very worst rather than that they are at their very best, 
or even good at all? I think the sketch the lecturer has given is of 
enormous advantage to those who have to deal with the matter, but I 
do hope that’ in some way or another some sort of discussion will be 
provoked which will enable those who have to settle the question to be 
in a position to have some reasonable idea as to how far they can go 
in controlling the news service. Finally, I have to close the proceedings 
by presenting, on behalf of everyone, our very best thanks to Mr. Gwynne 
for his extremely able paper. 


Colonel Sir Lonsdale Hale: On behalf of the Council, I thank you, Sir, 
for so kindly taking the Chair to-day. We are always very anxious to 
get in the Chair somebody who knows a great deal about the subject 
dealt with, and we are extremely obliged to you for your presence. 
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THE TRUE ACCOUNT OF SARATOGA. 


By Major A. W. H. Lees (late), 3rd (Reserve) Battalion, 
South Wales Borderers. 





I HAVE read Burgoyne’s despatches and all books I could find 
on the campaign of Saratoga, but with the exception of the 
memoirs from which most of this article is compiled, no account 
enables the reader to understand the details or course of events 
in any of the battles in which Burgoyne was engaged. For 
further information, the reader is referred to the memoirs of the 
Baroness v. Riedesel, née Frederica v. Massow, daughter of 
General v. Massow, who, accompanied during the earlier stages 
by her friend, Lady Harriet Acland, made the whole campaign 
with her husband, Major-General v. Riedesel. 

Friederich Adolphus Freiherr von Riedesel was born June 
3rd, 1738, at his ancestral castle at Lauterbach in Rhinehesse. 
The family of Riedesel belonged to the old feudal nobility, and 
is mentioned as early as the twelfth century, and now represented 
by Freiherr von und zu Riedesel-Eisenbach. 

Von Riedesel, after serving in a Hessian battalion and 
spending some time in England, where he was extremely 
popular, returned to Germany and served on the personal staff 
of Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick throughout the Seven Years’ 
War, and with great distinction at the victory of Minden, after 
which he received a squadron in the Hessian Hussars, though 
he continued to serve on the staff. The Duke of Brunswick 
employed him principally in the Intelligence Department of the 
Allied Army, and as staff officer to various columns. He was 
next appointed lieut.-colonel of the Brunswick Hussars, and as 
commander of a cavalry brigade was severely wounded when 
leading a brilliant cavalry charge against the troops of General 
Conflans. On August 16th, 1761, he again distinguished him- 
self in action, and on August 1oth of the next year he routed 
a force of 2,000 men under St. Victor, and later on captured 
Menneringhausen, on both occasions being specially mentioned 
by Duke Ferdinand. 

At this time he was only 22 years of age. In 1767, 
v. Riedesel was appointed Adjutant-General of the Brunswick 
Army, and in 1776 promoted to Major-General and appointed to 
command the Brunswick troops destined for service in America 
under Burgoyne. Exchanged some time after the surrender at 
Saratoga, he was appointed commandant of Long Island, a post 
of great importance garrisoned by picked British troops, and 
later commander of the German troops detailed for the defence 
of Canada. 

Major-General v. Riedesel was a man of exceptional ability. 
He is noted as being ‘“‘ full of courage and daring; ’’ ‘‘ of great 
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industry.’’ ‘*‘ To coolness and discretion in danger he united 
that quickness in action which he always knew how to exercise 
at the right moment.’’ ‘‘ He was impulsive, sensitive, vehe- 
ment and passionate, but equally given to noble and generous 
promptings.’’ ‘Burgoyne testified to his popularity both with 
the German and British troops. Von Riedesel had many friends 
in our service, and formed a high opinion of the military qualities 
of Sir Guy Carleton, Sir Henry Clinton and Lord Cornwallis. 
After his return from America he was promoted to Lieut.- 
General; he had held this local rank in America. He com- 
manded the Brunswick troops in Holland. In 1794 he was 
appointed Commandant of Brunswick, and died there on January 
6th, 1800. 

The German troops which formed part of Burgoyne’s force, 
comprised a company of Jagers, a regiment of Brunswick heavy 
dragoons (dismounted), five battalions of Brunswick infantry, 
and the Hesse-Hanau infantry and artillery. The British 
troops comprised the gth, 20th, 21st, 24th, 47th, and 62nd Foot, 
a battalion of Grenadiers, and one of Light Infantry formed 
from the flank companies of the regiments in Canada, and a 
detachment of Royal Artillery. 

Von Riedesel’s self-control was wonderful considering that 
he was bound to subordinate all his ideas to those of Burgoyne, 
whose talents as a General were conspicuous by their absence, 
though on the actual field of battle he was more in his element. 
Von Riedesel’s suggestions were systematically pigeon-holed, 
and on two occasions when he asked for permission to attack 
and destroy isolated rebel forces, permission was refused him. 
During the campaign Generals Frazer (24th Foot) and Phillips 
(R.A.) gave full credit to our Allies, and General Burgoyne in 
his orders did them scanty justice, but, afterwards in England, 
though he exonerated v. Riedesel, he damned the Germans with 
faint praise, and consequently the popular opinion in England 
was unfavourable to them. The criticisms on the Brunswickers 
were not in accordance with actual facts. 

Let us now consider the campaign. Long before it opened, 
v. Riedesel initiated a system of light infantry training, ensuring 
the intelligent use of cover, and rapidity of movement and fire, 
which received Burgoyne’s complete approval. The statement 
that the Germans were heavily equipped is unsupported except, 
perhaps, in the case of the dragoon regiment, who are believed 
to have marched in their long boots, and certainly wore their 
sabres, but it was always intended that they should be mounted. 
It is on record that all silver lace was removed from the officers’ 
uniforms, as it was well known the American riflemen would 
pay them particular attention. 

The first occasion on which the Brunswickers were closely 
engaged was on July 7th at Hubberton. Burgoyne’s order was : 
‘* Brigadier Frazer with 20 companies of English Grenadiers and 
Light Infantry shall march to Castletown and Skenesborough 
and attack the enemy who have retreated by land; General 
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Riedesel with his corps of reserve under Breymann and the 
Infantry Regiment of Riedesel shall follow the corps of Frazer 
and support it in case of attack.’’ Von Riedesel, after marching 
14 miles, overtook Frazer, and they agreed that Frazer should 
march three miles further and both bivouac for the night. Next 
morning (July 7th) both should start together, and Frazer, if 
attacked should wait for v. Riedesel. This arrangement was 
carried out, and v. Riedesel hearing heavy fire did not wait for 
his main body, but pushed on with his advanced guard. <A 
galloper arrived from Frazer asking for support, and v. Riedesel 
sent him back to say the Germans were pushing on as rapidly 
as possible. When v. Riedesel arrived on the scene the British 
were hotly engaged, and the rebels were turning their left flank. 
Seeing the critical situation, v. Riedesel at once ordered his 
Jager company to attack, and directed the remainder of his ad- 
vanced guard against the rebel right rear. The band, loudly 
playing, advanced with the Jagers (80 men), who were opposed 
by 400 rebels. The Jagers, after exchanging a hot fire, promptly 
charged, drove off the Americans and captured their battery of 
12 guns, the whole of the artillery in the field. The Brunswick 
Grenadiers attacked at the same time and the enemy retired. 
The remainder of v. Riedesel’s force arrived after a forced 
march, but no enemy was left to meet them. General Frazer, a 
perfectly straightforward man, acknowledged the vital import- 
ance of v. Riedesel’s attack, as did Burgoyne in a less generous 
manner. 
Order from Headquarters, July 10th, 1777. 

The rebels evacuated Fort Ticonderoga on the 6th, having been forced 
into this measure by the presence of our Army. On one side of the lake 
they ran as far as Skenesborough. On the other side as far as Hubberton. 
They left behind their artillery and baggage. Brigadier Frazer, with one 
half of his brigade and without artillery, met 2,000 rebels strongly fortified, 
attacked and drove them from their position. The latter lost many of 
their officers, 200 were killed, more wounded, and 300 captured. Major- 
General von Riedesel, with his advanced guard, consisting of the company 
of Jagers (80 men) Light Infantry and Grenadiers, came up in time to 
support Brigadier Frazer, and by his judicious orders, and the bravery with 
which they were executed, he, as well as his troops, shared in the honour 
of the victory. . . The rapid progress of our arms—for which we cannot 
sufficiently thank God—gives great honour to our troops. The greatest 
praise is.due to General von Riedesel and Brigadier Frazer, who, by their 
bravery, supported by officers and soldiers, have rendered the greatest service 
to the King. The highest honour is due to the troops from the fact that, 
in spite of the many fatigues they have undergone—through inclement 
weather and without bread—they have never shown the least insubordina- 
tion. Therefore on next Sunday there shall be divine service in front of 
the Army and the advanced guard, and in the evening at sunset there shall 
be firing of cannon and small arms. This shall also be done at Ticonderoga, 
Crown Point, the camp at Skenesborough, at Castletown, and in the camp 
of Colonel Breymann. The commander of each regiment shall himself 
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read this order to his regiment, and Major-General von Riedesel will see 
to it that this order shall be sent to the detached corps of the left wing. 


Brigadier Hamilton will send it to Crown Point. 
(Signed) BURGOYNE. 


Rather a quaint idea! It reads as though the reward of the 
troops was to be a church parade followed by blank firing. 

With reference to the unfortunate expedition to Bennington 
there is much interesting information. Writing to Duke Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick, General v. Riedesel says :— 

“Unless a total change is made in the system of the Army, it will 
be impossible to execute with it rapid movements, so much difficulty is 
experienced by our having no teams and being so far away from our bateaux 
that the Army is unable to advance three German miles without waiting | 
again eight and ten days for our necessary supplies to be brought  up.”’ 


On July 22nd v. Riedesel drew up a lengthy and exceedingly 
able memorandum, which he handed to Burgoyne, in which 
attention is drawn to the fact of the Army being tied down to. 
the river Hudson, and that they could not follow up any success ; 
and that unless detachments were sent out to act vigorously and 
break up rebel gatherings, the Americans would endanger the 
communications. ‘‘ This latter circumstance may in future be 
even more detrimental to us than at present.’’ That the only 
means was to adopt pack-transport; that it could be organized 
in three weeks, as Skenesborough and the Connecticut were 
free from the enemy, and every inhabitant had from three to > 
four horses. He then suggests how the seizures are to be made. 
In another letter he says the horses of the Americans are only 
used for riding in to take the oath of allegiance and riding out 
to give information to the enemy.—How like ‘‘ Brother Boer !”’ 

Burgoyne put this document in his pocket, and three weeks . 
afterwards, when all the surrounding circumstances had changed, 
sent for v. Riedesel and produced instructions for Colonel | 
. Baum’s expedition. The troops detailed were: Brunswick 
Dragoons, 200; Indians, 100; Corps of Peters, 150; Volunteers, 
56; Captain Frazer’s Company, 50; Total, 556. As some of 
these were not forthcoming, 100 Germans were substituted. 

Von Riedesel politely but emphatically objected to the 
‘*change of circumstances,’’ ‘‘the composition of the detach- 
ment’’ and ‘‘the direction of the march,’’ which was to be towards 
the enemy and not behind our Army as he had originally sug- 
gested. He also said it should be decided if Baum was to fight 
or forage. Burgoyne overruled all objections and said that he 
wished Baum to attack the enemy in order to relieve pressure © 
against Colonel St. Leger, who was besieging Stanwix. It 
was impossible for v. Riedesel to say anything further. 

Finally Burgoyne heard of the magazine at Bennington, and 
riding over to Baum’s detachment ordered him not to march on 
Manchester but direct on Bennington, still nearer to the enemy. 

Let us next examine how the much abused Colonel Baum 
endeavoured to carry out his orders. On August 12th he 
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marched from Battenkill, near Saratoga, to Cambridge, where he 
attacked and dispersed a detachment of rebels. On the 13th he 
reported to Burgoyne by despatch rider that Bennington was 
said to be occupied by 1,800 rebel militia. On the 15th Bur- 
goyne received a report from Baum that he had been attacked 
by 700 rebels, whom he had driven off, and asking for reinforce- 
ments. Burgoyne sent his A.D.C., Sir Francis Clarke, Bt., to 
v. Riedesel to arrange for the reinforcements. Von Riedesel 
gave his opinion that the situation of Colonel Baum was “‘ very 
precarious,’’ and advised that he should be at once ordered to 
fall back on the reinforcements, meeting them half way. This 
was not done, but Colonel v. Breymann was ordered to march 
with his reinforcement. Colonel Baum was accompanied by 
three British officers, Captain O’Connell, as interpreter, 
Lieutenant Durnford as engineer, and Colonel Skene as intelli- 
gence officer. The latter appears to have been the evil genius 
of the expedition. 

The morning of the 16th found Baum entrenched awaiting 
the expected reinforcement. Towards 6 a.m. parties of armed 
men appeared on his flank and rear, and on pointing this out to 
Colonel Skene, that officer assured Baum that they were 
** Royalists ’’ who had come to join him, and they were allowed 
to bivouac. Shortly afterwards he was attacked from the rear 
but drove the rebels off. Later on a stronger force advanced, 
and then the so-called ‘‘ Royalists ’’ fired into the backs of the 
unfortunate Germans. The Indians and provincials fled, and 
after holding out for two hours and expending all his ammuni- 
tion, Colonel Baum placed himself at the head of his dragoons, 
ordered them to sling their carbines, draw their sabres, and led 
them against the encircling rebels, who by that time numbered 
some 5,000 men. Twice the dragoons broke through, but were 
headed off, and Baum fell mortally wounded. Only seven 
dragoons escaped, the remainder were killed, wounded or taken. 
With reference to the misleading account of the mysterious - 
“* Captain Glick,’’ so often quoted by would-be historians, it is 
only necessary to point out that no such name occurs in the 
list of Brunswick officers serving in America. 

It was unjust to blame Burgoyne for sending the German 
heavy dragoons on this expedition, for it was expected they would 
ride the horses, to be commandeered from the inhabitants. The 
roads were in a shocking condition when Colonel v. Breymann 
marched at nine o’clock on the 15th with the Brunswick Grena- 
diers, the Rifle Battalion, and a section of the Hesse Hanau 
Artillery, 642 of all ranks. The Company of Jagers also joined 
him. No transport was available, and the reserve ammunition 
had to be carried by the artillery. The whole force had to ford 
the Battenkill, and the guns had to be man-handled up every 
hill. The guide lost his way, and v. Breymann was obliged 
to halt seven miles short of Cambridge, but sent an officer ta 
Baum to announce his approach. 
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Early on the 16th the advance continued, but the gun horses 
broke down and horses and carts had to be requisitioned. 
Colonel v. Breymann heard no firing, but at 4.30 p.m., when 
halted, Colonel Skene, like a demon in the pantomime, suddenly 
appeared with the information that Baum was only two miles 
distant, but said nothing of Baum’s defeat, ‘‘of which he 
appeared totally ignorant.’’ Colonel v. Breymann therefore 
pushed on with renewed energy. As the advance continued, v. 
Breymann called Colonel Skene’s attention to a considerable 
number of armed men who were visible, occupying a hill on 
the flank of the advance. Colonel Skene affirmed they were 
‘* Royalists,’’ but upon his riding towards them he was received 
with a volley. Von Breymann at once ordered the Rifles to 
attack them, and sent the Jagers and Grenadiers to the right, 
The guns came into action on the high road against a log hut 
full of rebels, and these were quickly driven out. It was quite 
evident that the Americans were in great force between Colonel 
v. Breymann’s command and the force, under Baum, which he 
had been ordered to support. 

The first determined attack of the rebels was severely re- 
pulsed ; v. Breymann counter-attacked and drove them from three 
successive positions, but they were continually reinforced, 
Fighting continued till 8 p.m., when the ammunition was ex- 
hausted, and v. Breymann lost heavily while endeavouring to 
withdraw the guns, the teams being destroyed. He then retired 
in good order under cover of the night, with most of his 
wounded, destroyed the bridge behind him, and after halting 


the night at Cambridge rejoined Headquarters. There was no 
pursuit. Two of his officers were killed, and Colonel v. Brey- 
mann, Major v. Barner, commanding the Rifles, and four others 
were wounded; five were taken prisoners, 


BATTLE OF STILLWATER OR FREEMAN’S FARM. 


September 19th, 1777. 


The Army advanced in three columns. The right, under 
Brig.-General Frazer, comprised the British Grenadier and Light 
Infantry Battalions—the Brunswick Grenadiers and Brunswick 
Rifle Battalion. These moved along the heights. The centre, 
under Brig.-General Hamilton, comprised the 20th, 21st, 62nd 
and gth Foot,.and moved on Freeman’s Farm. The left, under 
Major-General v. Riedesel, comprising the remainder of the 
Brunswickers and the wing 47th Foot, moved in the valley of 
the Hudson. Artillery was with each column. The terrain was 
densely wooded, with occasional clearings, and Burgoyne or his 
staff appear to have made no adequate arrangements for com- 
munication between the columns. Von Riedesel’s column was 
obliged to construct three bridges under fire, and towards one 
p.m. heard firing on their right. Major-General Phillips, R.A., 
offered to try and get into touch with the centre column, where 
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Burgoyne was known to be, and rode off with Major Bloomfield, 
R.A. About two p.m. the latter returned with the report that 
the Brunswick Rifles had been hotly engaged on the extreme 
right of the Army. Von Riedesel having heard nothing from 
Burgoyne all day, and as the distant firing increased rather than 
diminished, sent Captain Willoe to get information. It was not 
until five p.m. that Willoe was able to return with an order from 
Burgoyne that v. Riedesel, after leaving sufficient men to cover 
_ the supply trains and reserve artillery of the Army, was to take 

as many men as he could spare and attack the right of the enemy 
near Freeman’s Farm. Von Riedesel started at once with his 
own regiment and a section of artillery, preceded by two com- 
panies of the regiment, ‘‘ v. Rhetz,”’ as advanced guard, and 
hastened through the woods to an eminence from which he beheld 
the centre column in action. The 2oth, 21st, and 62nd were 
drawn up in a line in an open space surrounded by woods, and 
had already repulsed six assaults, each made by fresh bodies of 
Americans. The Royal Artillery were all out of action, there 
being no ammunition, and the whole of the gunners being killed 
or wounded. The British regiments lost 50 per cent. In his 
notes v. Riedesel says: ‘‘ The 2oth, 21st, and 62nd Regiments, 
under the brave Brig.-General Hamilton were forced to with- 
stand a severe fire lasting four hours, which ruined them, but 
did not make them retreat.’’ 

Von Riedesel led his two companies forward at the double, 
cheering loudly and with drums beating, and attacked the flank 
of the enemy. The left of the British had fallen back, but, 
seeing the Brunswickers, came forward again. The Hessian 
guns came into action on the left of the British line, and fired 
grape. At almost the same moment the regiment of v. Riedesel 
arrived, joined the two advanced guard companies and poured 
in a crushing fire. The Brunswickers and the survivors of 
Hamilton’s brigade then rushed forward together with fixed 
bayonets, and the rebels gave way all along the line. The goth 
Foot were in reserve. In a private letter v. Riedesel says he 
could have arrived an hour sooner ‘‘ had he received the long- 
wished-for order.’’ The British and Brunswick Grenadiers, the 
24th Regiment, the Light Infantry Battalion and the Brunswick 
Rifles were engaged all day on the extreme right. Brig.-General 
Frazer (24th) gave the most splendid acknowledgments to these 
Brunswickers under Colonel v. Breymann, in a circular letter 
to all the English Generals. Burgoyne hardly mentioned them. 

During these operations the American General Lincoln, with 
a strong force of Militia, got round Burgoyne’s Army, and made 
a determined attack on the forts at Ticonderoga, with the inten- 
tion of capturing Quebec. He took prisoner four companies of 
a British regiment with some guns, and captured a ship and 
bateaux. He made four assaults on other forts, but was re- 
pulsed with heavy loss. Brig.-General Powell commanded there, 
and the Brunswick Regiment Prince Frederick was greatly dis- 
tinguished. Lincoln then attacked four (or two) companies of 
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the 47th Foot at Diamond Island, but was so resolutely received 
that he was driven off with a loss of 60 men. The 47th, led by 
Captain Aubrey, pursued the rebels with such vigour that the 
ship and bateaux were re-taken; the rebels never rallied again, 
and Canada was saved. 

For more than a fortnight neither Army made any decisive 
movement, though there was much severe work between the out- 
posts. Burgoyne had at this time about 5,000 effectives, while 
the Americans counted at least 6,000 Regulars and 10,000 
Militia behind their entrenched camps. 

Burgoyne consulted v. Riedesel and Phillips on October 4th 
and 5th, when v. Riedesel said that as it did not appear possible 
to make a wide turning movement through the dense woods, 
without risking the loss of the guns, supply train, and bateaux, 
which were all on the Hudson, in his opinion the Army should 
retire across the river and get into touch with Lake George. The 
other Generals agreed, but Burgoyne said a retreat would be 
‘* disgraceful,’’ and that he preferred to make a reconnaissance 
in force. On October 7th, Burgoyne, Phillips, and v. Riedesel, 
with eight guns and 1,500 men drawn from all the regiments 
except the 47th, moved out to the south-west of the camp, 
forming, as v. Riedesel says, a detachment three-quarters of a 
mile from the enemy’s left; ‘‘ in a miserable position, where we 
could see nothing of the enemy. We were amusing ourselves 
by firing at him with artillery.’’ On the left were half the 
British Cirehiantiers with the Hesse-Hanau Artillery, in the 
centre 300 Germans under Lieut.-Colonel v. Specht, on the right 
the British Light Infantry under Lord Balcarres, half the British 
Grenadiers and the 24th Foot, all under Brig.-General Frazer. 
The Americans made a well-conceived attack in overwhelming 
numbers. They held the whole line under fire and threw their 
principal weight on the English left. Major Acland was 
severely wounded and taken prisoner, and his men fell back in 
confusion. The Hesse-Hanau guns were lost, four of their 
officers severely wounded, and the left of the Germans exposed. 
Von Specht reinforced his left and conducted a desperate defence. 
The Royal Artillery fought their guns magnificently. Owing 
to a mistaken order the British Light Infantry were withdrawn 
from the right of the Germans, and the rebels were soon attacking 
both flanks of v. Specht’s command. The position was critical, 
when the 24th Foot moved rapidly from the extreme right, and 
led by General Frazer, came up to prolong the right of the 
Germans, but before they could unite Frazer was mortally 
wounded, and the Americans got between the Germans and the 
24th. Major Forster took command, and the 24th were, in 
their turn, charged in front and on both flanks. This was 
approximately the situation when Burgoyne ordered the whole 
force to retire on the camp. The Brunswickers and the 24th 
fell back in good order, but the whole of the guns fell into the 
hands of the rebels, the teams having been destroyed, and Major 
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Williams, R.A., who remained with his battery, was captured, 
after nobly upholding the traditions of his corps. 

It was nearly dark, the Americans pushed the pursuit 
fiercely, and before the British and German regiments could 
be reformed, the enemy assaulted the whole line of entrench- 
ments. The key of the position was a large redoubt near Free- 
man’s Farm, at this time held by only 200 Brunswickers, under 
Colonel v. Breymann. On the left of this redoubt were two 
houses, which, in the morning, were held by some Canadians, 
but these had since been withdrawn, and v. Breymann was not 
told of the withdrawal. He was holding out with desperation, 
fighting at close quarters, when the rebels crept through the 
unoccupied houses and fired into the left and rear of the Bruns- 
wickers. Von Breymann was killed, and the survivors of his. 
200 driven out of the position. In the camp below there appears 
to have been much confusion, though the long line of the 
trenches down to the Hudson was still held. earing of the 
loss of the redoubt Burgoyne ordered Col. v. Specht to retake 
it. In the camp the Germans and English were all mingled 
together, but v. Specht managed to get about 50 of his men out 
of the mob and started, in the dark, to retake the redoubt; he 
was, however, led by a traitor into the midst of the victorious 
Americans and promptly captured. As night had fallen the 
engagement was broken off. 

During the 8th the Army prepared for retreat, and the 
covering troops were under fire all day. The advanced guard, 
gth and 47th Foot, Brunswick Grenadiers and Captain Frazer’s. 
corps under v. Riedesel, reached Dovogat at three a.m. on the gth 
and v. Riedesel, after reconnoitring, reported to Burgoyne that 
only a weak detachment of the enemy held the other side of 
the Hudson, but the advanced guard received no orders except 
to halt, and later on, ‘‘ to everyone’s astonishment ’”’ the Army 
was ordered by Burgoyne to encamp, and remained the whole 
day at Dovogat, near Battenkill. The passage could easily 
have been forced, and the Army could have marched all night 
as ‘‘ it was not very dark,’’ and could have been saved, but the 
baggage would have been lost. It was then thought the march 
would commence at daybreak, but Burgoyne ordered the troops 
to a fresh position, where they remained till four p.m. Firing 
on patrols and on the bateaux was frequent. Owing to this 
delay the rebels rallied all the towns on the line of retreat. At 
four p.m. the retreat was at length continued, during which the- 
rearguard formed from the British regiments was severely and 
continuously engaged, and the baggage of the regiments lost. 
At night on the oth the Army reached Saratoga and crossed 
the Fishkill, leaving, as rearguard, on the enemy’s or south 
bank, Brig.-General Hamilton’s brigade, 2oth, 21st and 62nd. 
The Army encamped ; the bateaux were under fire all night. 

On the 1toth, Burgoyne instead of continuing the retreat 
ordered the troops to entrench, and despatched Lieut.-Colonel 
Sutherland with the (9th and?) 47th and Captain Twiss of the- 
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Engineers to repair the bridge over the Hudson opposite Fort 
Edward. This was the crossing place reported on by v. 
Riedesel on the previous day. According to the report of 
Colonel Sutherland on the roth ‘‘ That he had met none of the 
enemy and that the bridge was half finished,’’ it is evident 
that, had the army continued marching, it would have reached 
the heights of Fort Edward before the enemy, or crossed the 
river higher up. Sutherland’s detachment, however, was 
recalled, though Captain McKay’s company, which was left at 
the bridge, did actually escape the subsequent capitulation, and 
reached Ticonderoga in safety. The bridge was afterwards 
destroyed by the rebels. During this abortive expedition, the 
Americans at 2 p.m. occupied Saratoga, and compelled Hamil- 
ton’s rearguard to fall back across the Fishkill on to the main 
Army, though some American brigades, which tried to force the 
passage, were driven back by the artillery. The outposts and 
working parties were attacked throughout the night of the roth- 
11th, and the whole camp was more or less subjected to a con- 
tinuous artillery fire. 

Before daybreak on the 11th the rebels forded the Fishkill, 
surprised a detachment of the 62nd, and shortly afterwards cap- 
tured the whole of the bateaux, which they eventually used for 
massing troops on the other side of the Hudson, and for rein- 
forcing Fort Edward. The Army was under fire front and rear 
all day, and the outposts, both British and German, lost heavily. 

At last Burgoyne sent for Phillips and v. Riedesel, and the 
latter advised that, as the crossing at Fort Edward was probably 
by that time lost, the Army should abandon all baggage, retreat 
at once, and cross the river four miles above the fort, but Bur- 
goyne could not make up his mind, and during the night the 
rebels erected fresh batteries and reinforced Fort Edward. 

The Baroness v. Riedesel, in her delightful memoirs, is far 
less reticent than her discipline-loving husband. She writes: 
**General Phillips said: ‘Poor woman, I wonder at you, al- 
though completely drenched, you yet have the courage to think 
of going further in this weather. I would that you were our 
commanding General. He considers himself too fatigued to 
go further, and: intends staying here all night and give us a 
supper.’’’ The Baroness adds that Burgoyne was “‘ hilarious 
with champagne.’”’—A very ladylike way of expressing it! 

On October 12th, there was constant fighting, and at three 
p.m. Burgoyne summoned a formal council of war at which 
were present Lieut.-General Burgoyne, Major-General Phillips, 
Major-General v. Riedesel, Brig.-General Hamilton and Brig.- 
General v. Gall. Some of the points placed before the council 
are rather quaint, it would be a pity not to give them :— 

First.—Wait in this position for coming fortunate events. 

Secondly.—To attack the enemy. 

Thirdly.—To retreat, repair the bridges on the march, and 

thus, with the artillery and baggage, force the ferry 
near Fort Edward. 
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Fourthly.—To retreat by night leaving the artillery and 
baggage behind, cross above Fort Edward, or march 
round Lake George. 

Fifthly.—In case the enemy should move more to the left 
to force our passage to Albany. 


Von Riedesel considered the lengthy debate a waste of 
valuable time, as he had long before made up his mind and 
urged the only possible course. At Jength it was decided that 
as every proposition, save the fourth, was clearly impossible, 
the fourth had better be adopted, v. Riedesel insisting on a 
night march, being supported by all except Burgoyne. Then 
it was discovered that no rations had been issued to the Army, 
and v. Riedesel went off to see this done. At ten p.m. he 
reported by the Quartermaster-General that the advanced guard 
was rationed, and formed up ready to march and asked for 
orders. The answer was: ‘‘ The retreat is postponed. The 
reason why is not known.’’ On the following day the retreat 
of the Army had become utterly impossible, for during the night 
it was entirely surrounded by the Americans. 

On the 13th, Burgoyne summoned the last council of war. 
Present—generals, brigadiers, and commanders of regiments, 
and entered into communication with the American General 
Gates (a retired British officer) as to terms of capitulation. The 
rebels stipulated that ‘‘ the Army should surrender as prisoners 
of war. The troops should ground their arms in the entrench- 
ments where they now stood.’’ In reply all the members of 
the council declared that they would sooner spill their last drop 
of blood, or die of starvation, before they would submit to such 
humiliating conditions. Major Kingston was sent to General 
Gates with the answer that all negotiations must cease unless he 
relinquished his proposed articles, the entire Army being re- 
solved ‘‘ To throw themselves with the greatest desperation upon 
the enemy rather than accept such conditions.’’ ,The armistice 
ceased, and finally the American general granted honourable 
terms, which were accepted, and the surrender was un fait 
accompli, 

The exact number of troops concentrated by General Gates 
was 22,350 round Burgoyne, and 2,650 on the opposite bank 
of the Hudson, so that Burgoyne, whose effectives were reduced 
to 3,500 combatants, surrendered to an investing force of 25,000 
men. Well might v. Riedesel write: ‘‘ There is not, perhaps, 
a single instance in history, or certainly very few, where troops 
could be reconciled to a capitulation with so much honour.”’ 

Immediately prior to the surrender v. Riedesel’s first care was 
to save the Colours of the Brunswick regiments. The Colours 
were removed from the poles and sewn into a mattress upon 
which the Baroness v. Riedesel slept nightly, until the conclu- 
sion of the campaign, when they were safely conveyed to Bruns- 
wick and restored to the regiments which had borne them so 
bravely. The officers of our 24th Regiment are believed to have 
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burnt theirs, and probably the other British regiments did the 
same. Von Riedesel never published any justification of his 
conduct, but he sent the fullest details to the Prince. A letter 
written to Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick immediately after the 
surrender is worth quoting: 

“Your Serene Highness will understand into what a desolate position 
our fine manoeuvres have placed me and the. troops of your Highness. 
The reputation I have gained in Germany has been sacrificed to certain 
individuals, and I consider myself the most unfortunate man on earth.” 


Again, commenting upon Burgoyne’s despatches, v. 
Riedesel writes : 

‘*Tt seems that General Burgoyne has been kind enough to save the 
honour of General Riedesel—yea, even to speak with distinction and praise 
in regard to his conduct. . . General Riedesel had rather be deprived of 
all praise than see his troops robbed of the same glory in a public and 
unjust manner.”’ 


Major-General v. Riedesel and his wife were well received 
in England after the war; during their stay in London before 
returning to Brunswick, they were, one evening, invited to take 
tea at the Court when no one but the Royal Family were present. 
The Baroness v. Riedesel was seated between the Queen and the 
eldest Princess. She was obliged to relate a great deal of her 
adventures to the ladies, and she was fully equal to the task, 
for she had experienced much, and knew how to relate it in an 
interesting manner. She excelled, indeed, in carrying on a 
conversation. The King stood near the fireplace conversing 
with the general upon more serious affairs. The former also 
was so obliging as to carry on the conversation in the German 
language. Von Riedesel and his wife remained until nearly 
ten o’clock with the Royal Family, whom the Baroness describes 
as extremely amiable. She writes: ‘‘ The Royal Family have, 
in fact, the gift of taking all constraint from one, so that we felt 
as if we were with a happy family of our own rank.”’ 

I will conclude this article with an extract from a letter of 
Major-General Phillips to Lord George Germaine : 


Virginia, March 20th, 1779. 

“*I take the liberty of going beyond the limits allowed me by your 
Lordship to publicly acknowledge in my report the good conduct of the 
German troops (under the command of Major-General von Riedesel) in 
the service of- His Majesty. The conduct of the officers and soldiers was 
exemplary, and they are to be respected as faithful companions in misfor- 
tune of their comrades the English soldiers, during the manifold changes 
in their unfortunate situation. I have found in General Riedesel the 
greatest possible attention to the duties of his position. He was always 
the same in his care for his German troops, in maintaining order, and in 
keeping up harmony and good-fellowship between the English and German 
troops. In short, he was thoroughly imbued with the duties of His 
Majesty’s service.”’ 





BRITISH MILITARY ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By the late Major G. C. MERRICK, D.S.O., R.A. 





TO give a clear description of the institutions existing at any 
particular period nearly always involves a considerable know- 
ledge of what has gone before, and it is, therefore, not at all easy 
to understand the working of our military institutions at what- 
ever period we take them, as there is little recorded as to their 
earlier stages of development. The object of the present series 
being to present a clear picture of British military institutions 
at the time of the Peninsular War, as a‘ preliminary to the 
study of a campaign, this opening chapter will begin with a 
short sketch of those institutions at an earlier period still. 

Beginning at about the year 1700 A.D., it will be found 
that the simplest way to get a grip of our military system is to 
examine the estimates which were presented to Parliament every 
year. We find that what are now combined in one set of esti- 
mates, in those days appeared in two or three. 

Army estimates for cavalry, infantry and staff made up 
one estimate, ordnance estimates for artillery, engineers and 
_ armament another; the army and the ordnance were distinct and 

separate. Further, both these estimates were divided into two 
parts, “‘ordinary’’ and ‘“‘ extraordinary,’’ which correspond 
roughly to ‘‘ peace’’ and ‘‘ war ’’’ expenditure. 

As regards the Army we find the estimates for ‘‘ ordinary ” 
expenditure drawn up under the heads of: Regiments, at so 
much each; Staff, at so much each; Contingencies. The whole 
sum, estimated for, was voted by Parliament and the necessary 
instalments were issued as required by order of the Treasury. 
But regiments and staffs were scattered all over Great Britain, 
and in the then state of commercial development, no machinery, 
such as banks, existed for the issue of the money to units either 
in bulk or in detail. 

Something had to be devised: the first thing obviously 
was tO appoint some central person to hold the money, after 
it had left the Exchequer (where all public money. was kept), 
and a series of other persons to act as distributing agents. 
Accordingly we find that a paymaster-general was appointed 
by the Government, and each regiment or other person receiving 
pay was invited to nominate an agent who would receive money 
on his behalf and who would have his office near that of the 
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paymaster-general in London, the business centre of the country. 
These agents were the distributing agents of the paymaster- 
general, and they later became agents to the regiments for all 
kinds of other duties and for the supply of stores. 

The pay for a regiment was inclusive, that is, it was the 
total cost of the regiment to the public, exclusive of arms, and 
the whole amount was paid to the colonel, or rather to his 
account with his agent. It was left to the colonel to arrange 
for all the various supplies, clothing, equipment, etc., which 
a military body requires. Clothing, equipment, food, recruit- 
ing, pensions to officers, pensions to widows, medical attend- 
ance, all these had to be paid for out of the pay of the regiment, 
and an elaborate system of stoppages grew up, which later on 
led to the perpetration of frauds, both on the public and on 
the soldier. 

It was from the first apparent that some outside authority 
was necessary to act as a check on colonels and their agents, 
and this check was provided by the Secretary at War. 

This official was permanent, and from his office emanated 
all orders and instructions as to recruiting, pay, stoppages, 
clothing, etc. These regulations appeared in the shape of royal 
warrants, and came out as the occasion demanded, not at stated 
intervals. Other regulations were published by the commanders 
when armies took the field and these also found a home in the 
War Office, which was the only permanent office then in 
existence, for there was no clear line of division between purely 
administrative and purely military matters. As regards the 
disposal of the regimental pay, however, the colonels of regi- 
ments had a fairly free hand, the inspection and examination 
of accounts not being of a searching nature. It became stricter 
and stricter, or rather less and less lax as time went on. 

The estimate for staff, which included everything not regi- 
mental, was made in a lump sum. The establishment of the 
staff was not fixed; it usually comprised a number of officers 
commanding expeditions and their staffs, a few other generals, 
an adjutant-general and quartermaster-general, and sometimes 
a Commander-in-Chief. Some of the generals were employed 
in temporary commands such as North Britain and Ireland, 
which were then disturbed areas. Others, summoned by order 
of the King through the Secretary at War, were formed into 
a board, which gave advice on any military question which 
required investigation. 

The adjutant-general and quartermaster-general, when 
active operations were not in progress, seem to have belonged 
to the staff of the War Office, and it gradually became the 
custom for certain orders to issue through the adjutant-general, 
that is under his signature. When troops were in the field this 
was the invariable rule. There was also attached to the War 
Office establishment a small medical headquarters, chiefly con- 
cerned, in early times, with the purchase of drugs, the 
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nomination of regimental surgeons, and the formation of medical 
staffs for expeditions. 

The troops, which were maintained in Great Britain, were 
not kept in fixed stations, they were moved about from place 
to place as required. In the winter they were generally in 
quarters, that is, they were billeted on innkeepers; in 
the summer they were in camps. Occasionally they were 
in barracks. The Army was an army in occupation of Great 
Britain, and the country can hardly be said to have been divided 
into districts, though Ireland and North Britain were permanent 
military commands. 

The inspection of the troops was carried out by officials 
known as muster-masters and occasionally by general officers 
who got special letters of service to review certain regiments. 
These inspections were instituted chiefly with a view to the 
prevention of fraud, to see that the full establishment of men 
was kept up, and that clothing and equipment was in good 
order. For muster purposes the country was divided into dis- 
tricts, and each muster-master reviewed the troops which 
happened to be temporarily in his district. 

As stated above, orders and regulations of a permanent 
nature mostly came from the War Office, sometimes direct from 
the Secretary at War, sometimes through the adjutant-general. 
Discipline and training were the same thing, and it seems likely 
that the Board of General Officers was utilized in helping to 
draw up the training manuals occasionally issued by authority. 


The system by which the artillery and engineers were 
administered was similar to the above, the machinery of the 
Board of Ordnance combining the functions of the Secretary 
at War, the Paymaster-General, the agents, the Adjutant- 
General, etc. (These two corps were more centralized and 
their administration was therefore easier). Thus we find that 
the Army as we know it, the infantry, cavalry, artillery and 
engineers, were controlled by two separate departments, the 
War Office for the two former, the Board of Ordnance for the 
two latter. 

Each of these two authorities issued orders and regulations 
on every kind of subject, disciplinary, financial, administrative, 
each controlled the expenditure of the money voted for their 
respective services, and each had a paymaster-general and a 
system of agents. 

The regiments of infantry and cavalry in Great Britain 
were, unless collected for an expedition, directly under the War 
Office, and those of artillery and engineers under the Board of 
Ordnance. In both cases the staff considered necessary was 
appointed on the authority of the heads of these two depart- 
ments. From a military point of view Great Britain itself was 
one district, administered directly from the War Office by means 
of a number of generals, appointed, on letters of service, for 
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limited periods. The artillery and engineers were administered 
as a corps directly by the Board of Ordnance. 

The above may roughly be termed the. peace organization. 
War brought into play an entirely new set of departments. 
First of all the money for the cost of the war had to be found, 
and, as in those days records were not carefully kept, previous 
experience did not give much assistance except in so far as it 
was known that expenditure would be, large. Exactly how 
much the various items would cost, or even exactly what the 
items were, was not clearly appreciated. It was usual then for 
Parliament to vote a sum for the “‘ extraordinary ’’ expenses of 
the war without specifying exactly how it was to be expended ; 
the allotment of expenditure was left to the Commander-in-Chief. 
The money voted, however, was not paid in to the Paymaster- 
General, and its expenditure was not checked by the Secretary 
at War, it was issued to the Commander-in-Chief, and the 
details of expenditure were eventually checked by a sub-depart- 
ment of the Treasury, the Comptrollers of Army Accounts. 

The war equivalent for the Paymaster-General and the regi- 
mental agents of peace, was at first not a single department, 
but a series of expending departments, such as those of the 
Quartermaster-General, Chief Engineer, Bridge-Master, Com- 
missary-General. Each of these, acting under the authority of 
the Commander-in-Chief, drew bills on the Treasury for the 
sums they required and accounted for them direct to the Auditors 
of Imprest (imprest=advance). Again, just as the expenditure 
of the agents was checked to some extent, by the Secretary at 
War, on behalf of the King and Parliament, so was that of 
these expending officers on behalf of the Treasury. The means 
employed for this check were the Comptrollers of Army 
Accounts, whose office, however, was in Great Britain. 

In these times, 1700—1740 A.D., the Commissary-General 
had not reached the important position he held later on, he was 
merely one accountant among many. He was a Treasury 
official, or clerk, and his subordinates were also clerks or com- 
missaries; he was responsible for the quality and purchase of 
bread, meat, supplies, fuel, forage. As a rule these articles 
were obtained from contractors who delivered them into maga- 
zines, in charge of commissaries. Payment was made by the 
Commissary-General by means of bills drawn on the Treasury 
in favour of the contractors. When the Army moved, the 
Commander-in-Chief, in consultation apparently with the 
Quartermaster-General, decided what amount of supplies were 
to be taken in carts with the Army and what arrangements were 
to be made for depédts. As regards the former a staff of com- 
missaries marched with the wagons and saw to the issue of 
rations, about twice weekly. 

The supply of ammunition was a distinct service. 

The Board of Ordnance had a separate organization; it 
had its own paymaster, its own commissary, its own everything, 
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the counterpart of that of the Army. The train, as it was 
called, carried all the ammunition which was required for 
infantry, cavalry and guns; it also issued the arms required 
by a regiment when its establishment was increased, and it 
armed new regiments. When arms had been issued the ord- 
nance struck them off charge and the officers commanding the 
units concerned accounted for them. 


As regards the medical services there was a_ regimental 
establishment, i.e., every unit, regiment, or train had its own 
doctor, but for an expedition an “‘ extraordinary ’’ and tempor- 
ary service was organized. This varied in numbers, usually 
consisting of perhaps a dozen all told. These army medical 
officers had nothing to do with hospital administration except, 
to some extent, as inspectors. A purveyor supplied the army 
hospitals with what was considered necessary—bedding, food, 
shelter, etc., and he, acting under the authority of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, drew bills on the Treasury in the same way 
as the head of every other department. 

When the size of an expedition and its destination had 
been fixed, transport was arranged by a Transport Board. At 
first a branch of the Admiralty, and later independent, this 
Board received instructions as to the place of embarkation and 
chartered the transports, which were victualled for the voyage 
by the Victualling Office. 

War then involved ‘‘ extraordinary ’’ expenditure, expendi- 
ture on what we now term the departments, in short, the depart- 
-ments only came into existence for war. | Wagons, supplies, 
medical instruments, stores, etc., were purchased or hired by 
the departments concerned, the accounts of each being examined 
and checked, long after the expense was incurred, by the Comp- 
trollers of Army Accounts. When an expedition reached the 
theatre of war this system of check reproduced itself, each depart- 
ment still bought and hired, but under the authority of the 
Commander-in-Chief, instead of under that of the Treasury, the 
Commissary-General sometimes taking the place, with regard 
to the Commander-in-Chief, of the Comptrollers with regard to 
the Treasury. Later on, in 1780, the accounts of each spending 
department underwent in the theatre of war a preliminary exam- 
ination by a Treasury official, the Commissary of Accounts. 
As regards internal administration each department managed 
itself. 





SOME REASONS FOR THE SHRINKAGE IN 
THE TERRITORIAL FORCE, AND SEVERAL 
SUGGESTED REMEDIES. 


By Major F. K. WinpeatTt, 5th Bn. Devon Regt. 





AT the present time more serious criticism is being directed 
upon the Territorials than has ever been devoted to that force 
or its predecessor, the Volunteer Force; and I propose to deal 
with some of the causes which have resulted in the failure to 
reach the numbers which it was anticipated would be attained 
under the Territorial and Reserve Forces Act, 1907. 

The questions as to failure in discipline and organiza- 
tion which Lord Roberts contends exist, are rather beyond the 
scope of these remarks, and I propose chiefly to deal with the 
failure in numbers. 

The establishment of the Territorial Force is 314,366. The 
Secretary of State for War, in answer to a question in the House 
of Commons on March 2oth, 1913, stated that there was a defici- 
ency of 49,065 officers and men. On May ist the deficiency 
was over 60,000, and on June Ist, 61,657. 

What, then, are the reasons for this ? 


To account for this, it is necessary to go back to the time 
of the old Volunteer Force, and to compare the circumstances 
which existed previous to April 1st, 1908, when the Territorial 
Force took the place of the Volunteer Force. 


The Volunteer Force had never been treated seriously from 
its formation by either of the great political parties or those 
responsible for the defence of the country, but it was permitted 
to exist, and from the isolated companies which were formed 
under the original movement the force was gradually consoli- 
dated into. battalions and brigades. When the Volunteers came 
into existence in 1852, they were practically all riflemen, and 
ever since that time the bulk of the Volunteer Force consisted of 
infantry. The result of this was that, treated as an independent 
army, it was of no tactical importance, as the other arms of the 
service required to render it an efficient tactical unit were 
wanting. There were no guns to take the field with the infantry ; 
no Army Service Corps or Army Medical Corps, and an 
insufficient number of engineers and cavalry. 
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The Territorial Forces Act, 1907, remodelled the force by 
providing for the formation of divisions with the proper pro- 
portion of all arms, and this resulted in the reduction of the 
number of the infantry and the addition of those branches in 
which the Volunteer Force was either entirely lacking or greatly 
deficient. Consequently, under this scheme the Territorial 
Force Artillery was formed from the Volunteer Garrison Artil- 
lery, which up to that time, with the exception of the Honour- 
able Artillery Company’s Field Artillery Battery, was the only 
form of field artillery in the Volunteer Force. 

Similarly the Volunteer Engineers were allotted to the 
Territorial divisions, and the Territorial Royal Army Medical 
Corps was created. 

Army Service Corps had in some cases existed under the 
Volunteer Force, but in nothing like the numbers required, and 
this branch also was brought in as a component part of the 
Territorial division. Thus the Territorial division became, if 
(and it is a very big if) efficient in numbers, discipline and 
organization, a working unit. At any rate, what had been 
more or less an armed mob was apportioned on paper into units 
of all arms in the proper proportions. 

To effect these changes the formation of the Volunteer 
Forces, more particularly as to the Infantry, was greatly 
changed, as out of the superfluity of the infantry it was neces- 
sary to obtain the men required to make up the establishment 
of the newly-created branches. A natural result of this was the 
reduction of the establisiiment of infantry and the cutting down 
of battalions to half battalions, companies to half companies, 
and, in some cases, companies or half companies to sections, 
and the merging in many cases of what had been two battalions 
into one, and two infantry recruiting areas into one, with con- 
current recruiting areas for other units at certain places. 

In large towns probably the change in the infantry was not 
very noticeable, as in such cases the unit had always been the 
battalion, and if that battalion was reduced to, say, half a bat- 
talion, there was very little difference, as the headquarters 
remained there and also the band of the battalion, which is an 
extremely important feature as far as recruiting is concerned in 
the Territorial Force. 

In an agricultural county, however, the infantry battalions 
are chiefly composed of isolated companies having headquarters 
at a country town, and to a great extent are worked as a com- 
plete unit under the company commander. Under the Volun- 
teer system, given a keen and efficient captain, these country 
companies, composed of men from the same town, were gener- 
ally good. They usually had a company band, which, although 
frequently a source of trouble, and always an expense, was 
undoubtedly instrumental in attracting recruits. 

The men of Blacktown, who formed A Company, had a 
spirit of rivalry with the neighbouring B Company, stationed at 
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Whitetown, some ten miles away. They felt that the honour 
of their own town was involved in the efficiency of their com- 
pany, and played up for it just as they did when they shot in 
the company team for the regimental cups and shields. 

The company commander of such a company knew his men 
and was in touch with them, and at their weekly parades they 
drilled as a unit, that of their own company. In those days the 
adjutant used to come round once a fortnight during the sum- 
mer months and see the company on parade, and the Black- 
town men did their best work to show him that they were as 
keen as their Whitetown rivals. 

In these days it is almost impossible for an adjutant of a 
country battalion to do this owing to the increase of area and 
the lack of travelling facilities, to say nothing of the duties he 
has to perform which have nothing whatever to do with the 
efficiency of his own battalion. 

Let us examine the result of the Territorial Act upon an 
infantry battalion in such a district as I have described. There 
were too many infantry in the county and not enough of the 
other branches, so the area had to be enlarged for an infantry 
battalion, and two of the Volunteer battalions became one. 
They were both probably under strength, and what used to 
be the 6th and 7th Volunteer Battalions Blankshire Regiment 
became, say, the 4th Battalion Blankshire Regiment (T.F.). 

This necessitated a good deal of internal arrangement. 
One of the colonels had to go or become supernumerary ; the 
same thing applied to two of the majors and one of the adjutants, 
and out of 16 captains eight only could be kept on; but these 
changes were not vital, although it undoubtedly resulted in the 
loss of some of the best officers. 

However, this is what happened, and the old 6th Battalion 
became the Right Half and the 7th the Left Half Battalion. 
Each of these battalions, perhaps, had a special title, and having 
been merged they could not continue to keep both, so the 
simplest way out of the difficulty was to do away with both of 
them, which, except in very special circumstances, was the solu- 
tion. Again, one battalion were Rifles, the other drilled as 
infantry of the line, and here again one of them had to go 
under; the same thing applied to the regimental march, if it 
did not happen to be that of the County Regiment to which they 
belonged. , 

These points were not really of supreme importance, they 
have occurred before in the Regular Army, but at the same 
time it meant the abolition of those marks of distinction which 
are of great importance in a regiment’s traditions. They un- 
doubtedly appealed to the older Volunteers, but having regard 
to the fact that the Volunteer Force was not, taking the general 
average, a long service force, these points were not such as 
would continue to bear appreciable weight with any considerable 
number. 
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If those now serving in the Territorial Force, excepting 
officers and N.C.O.’s had been questioned, it is probable that 
many of them had forgotten, if they were not quite ignorant of, 
the peculiar distinctions and privileges of the Volunteer battalion 
to which their unit formerly belonged. The loss from these 
causes could not, therefore, be regarded as material. 

I think there is a greater difficulty than those I have men- 
tioned. When the old Volunteer battalion was cut down to half 
a battalion, Blacktown (A Company), from being a company 
became a half company, and similarly Whitetown (B Company). 
Now these towns being geographically the most convenient, 
were merged into one company, and, we will say, became E 
Company. 

Captain X of Blacktown was senior to Captain Y of White- 
town, SO was appointed to command, and Blacktown became the 
headquarters of the company. Now, in a Volunteer company 
a sergeant-instructor was usually posted to each company, but 
as a Territorial company only one could be allowed, and he, 
we will say, had to reside at Blacktown, and in future had to 
look after Whitetown as well. 

However, he was a full time man and had to divide his 
time between the two, although unfortunately since the railway 
strike the train service, where there is any in rural districts, 
is generally so bad that his work was made more difficult to 
get through, particularly as with the exception of musketry on 
the range he could not start instruction until the evening. 

But if it became hard for the sergeant-instructor to do his 
work, how was Capt. X affected ? 

He is, we will say, a professional or a business man, and 
although he knew his Blacktown men and could turn up with- 
out much inconvenience to instruct them on two or three nights 
a week, it was quite a different thing to do double work, and 
half of that at Whitetown, ten miles away, with no train ser- 
vice or a motor car to take him there. If Captain Y, who had 
lost his command and was consequently supernumerary, hap- 
pened to be keen enough to go on instructing his old company, 
with the fact before him that when they went to camp he had 
to stay at home, or possibly be allowed to attend and draw a 
subaltern’s pay if the establishment were short in that rank, then 
he (Y) might take charge of the Whitetown half company, and 
the instruction would have proceeded as before. 

Possibly, however, Y did not think it good enough, and 
then there was sometimes a subaltern who could take charge, 
but if Y happened to be the only officer at Whitetown, then 
it became the duty of Captain X to see that the company was 
properly instructed. 

Now, X, a busy man as a rule, could only give up his 
evenings to Territorial work and the fact that he had to go 
20 miles for each parade at Whitetown made it difficult for him 
to do so as often as he would have wished, and when he did, 
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he had little time or opportunity of getting to know the men 
as he knew his own Blacktown men. 

However good an officer Captain X might be, the Whitetown 
men had a liking for their own officer Y, who had lost his job. 

What then was the result? Unless Captain X was an 
altogether exceptional man, or with unlimited time and money 
to spend over the work, although he might still have kept 
his Blacktown men together, he found it more and more diffi- 
cult to do the same with his other half company at Whitetown. 
It was not his fault. He was putting in a good deal more time 
to it than before, but the company being divided meant double 
work for him» and extra personal expense, which often was 
never repaid him. However hard he worked he could never 
quite take the place of Captain Y, who lived in the place and 
knew and was known by all the people there. There is a clan- 
ship in small towns which will always tell in these matters. 

I am not finding fault with the system adopted in cutting 
down battalions to half battalions, and consequently companies 
to half companies. It was the only way of carrying out the 
scheme of apportioning the force under the Territorial Forces 
Act, but in discussing the reasons of the shortage in men one 
arrives at the conclusion that the system is partly responsible 
for the decrease in numbers. Both Blacktown and Whitetown 
each used to have a Volunteer company of from 90 to roo men 
under its own captain, and the two companies combined now 
only raise 100 and I know of a case where three fairly large 
towns cannot do even that. 

But I do not suggest that the instances quoted by any 
means exhaust the subject. The extension of the week’s camp 
to one of a fortnight (although the longer period is far too short . 
for the adequate training of Territorials), caused the loss ot 
many of the best of the Volunteer Force. 

Some non-commissioned officers were clerks, shopkeepers, 
foremen, men in responsible positions, who, at a pinch and 
some inconvenience to both employers and themselves were able 
to get away for a week, but could not possibly put in the second 
week. It may be said that leave of absence from the training 
can be given, but if that man is the colour-sergeant or a section 
commander, or even a squad commander, his absence will cer- 
tainly retard the progress of the company. 

The £5 fine was talked of too much in Parliament when 
the Act was introduced, but the powers of the section have been 
so rarely put in force that it need not now be regarded as a 
serious obstacle to recruiting. The same may be also said of 
the application of military law to the Territorial Force, because 
the majority of the recruits do not appreciate what it means, 
although if the effect were fully explained to them they would 
probably refuse to join the force. 

A more serious reason for the deficiency in men must be 
laid to the ever-increasing craze of the boy, youth, or young 
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man of the present day to enjoy himself in his leisure time, 
and to the greatly multiplied opportunities which exist for the 
purpose. 

Twenty years ago in our small towns which then furnished 
compact Volunteer companies, there were not the social facilities 
which are now to be found. 

In a town of 4,000 population there have arisen within that 
period two political clubs, a branch of the Y.M.C.A., and a 
church institute. For a comparatively small annual subscription 
a young man may, according to his taste, become a member 
of one or other of these institutions, where he has the use of 
comfortable club rooms, refreshments, cards, billiards and news- 
papers. Twenty years ago, when I joined the ranks of the 
Volunteer Force, there were none of these places, and the lads 
of 17 to 18 were glad to become Volunteers for the sake of 
having something to do to fill up their time during the evenings. 
The sense of patriotism was probably not much higher, in the 
majority of cases at any rate, than it is now, but there was 
less opportunity for amusement. Another attraction of still 
more recent growth is the picture theatre, and it cannot be said 
that the usual programme of this form of entertainment is 
conducive to recruiting in the Territorial Forces. 

The reasons that I have already mentioned account to some 
considerable extent for the lack of progress in the force, but 
there is one more, and I think the greatest reason of all. It is 
the apathy of the public. We get no encouragement from the 
people as a whole. There is no pride in the Territorials upon 
the part of the people. It may be said that there is little 
reason for pride in a force which is undoubtedly unprepared 
to take the field, but no sympathy is shown by the vast majority 
of the people of Great Britain with those, who, whatever their 
shortcomings may be, are honestly trying to do a service to 
their country, and who, in endeavouring to achieve this object, 
give up their leisure, forego amusements, and often incur 
personal expense and loss in their particular calling. 

Untii the Government of this country tell their countrymen 
with no uncertain voice that their services are wanted it will be 
difficult to persuade young men that there is any serious need 
for the maintenance of the Territorial Force. They will con- 
tinue to regard us as peculiar people, who take our recreation 
in that manner, just as some of us hunt, shoot, play golf, or 
look on at a football match. 

In the House of Commons on March 2oth, 1913, during the 
debate on the Army Estimates, Mr. Harold Baker, the Under- 
Secretary for War, stated there would be no alternative to the 
voluntary system until the Unionist party took it up. He said: 
‘If they do not take up conscription or compulsion in some 
form it never will be taken up.’’ 

Colonel Seely has since stated that it would be manifestly 
impossible to assert with confidence that the Territorial Force 
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a few days after mobilization would be able to overcome an 
organized invasion by 70,000 trained troops. Taking this state- 
ment with that of the Under-Secretary, one is inclined to con- 
clude that the protection of the country, even in these days of 
airships and aeroplanes, is so well assured that the shortage 
of the Territorial Force is not really a serious matter. Can it 
then be wondered at if the youth of the nation show so little 
inclination to serve ? 

The deficiency of 16 per cent. which existed when Colonel 
Seely introduced the Army Estimates in March was 19 per 
cent. on May ist, or nearly a fifth of the establishment, and 
as the year passes the percentage must necessarily increase, 
for after April the number of recruits is inconsiderable, whilst 
men are every month struck off on account of expiration of 
period of service, death, illness and change of residence. 

Are we, then, to assume that this shrinkage can continue 
to any extent without the consideration of an alternative scheme 
for obtaining an efficient citizen army ? 

The present attitude is cold comfort for those Territorial 
officers who are truly convinced that things are not well with 
the force. How are they to get men to join in the face of such 
indifference ? 

There is only one way, and that is to put forward bribes 
as an inducement. I say ‘‘ put forward ’”’ advisedly, and not 
“ increase,’’ as the advantages accruing to a Territorial may for 
all practical purposes be regarded as non-existent, that is to say, 
as far as the nation is responsible. 

What are they? Exemption from service in two capacities, 
that of High Sheriff and of juryman. | The first is an office which 
is the lot of very few of the Territorial officers, and the second 
is one for which, having regard to the fact that the majority 
of recruits in the Territorial Force are under the age of 19, 
very few serving in the ranks possess the qualification, 1.e., 
that of being an occupier of house property of a value of 
not less than £20, or in Middlesex, of £30. 

We may, therefore, take it that the bribes as they exist 
at present are not such as are likely to attract any man who 
is not influenced by a desire to serve his country without any 
inducement of this nature. 

The only other bait consists of the funds which are sub- 
scribed by patriotic members of the public to provide prizes for 
competition at the annual prize shoot of the Territorials of each 
locality, and as to these, a man who is quite a good shot may 
win a couple of pounds. 

Were it, however, a question of giving bribes I can sug- 
gest several which may have the effect of reducing the deficiency 
which now exists. 

To attract those who at present are not sufficiently imbued 
with what should be the first duty of every able-bodied man 
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who enjoys the privileges and obligations of a civilized nation 
such as ours I would suggest :— 

That every efficient member of the Territorial Force: 

1. Be relieved from the reduction of the contribution from 
his wages or salary imposed under the National Health [nsur- 
ance Act, and that every employer of such a man be similarly 
relieved. 

2. Be entitled to travel for purposes either of his calling 
or for recreation by railway at a reduced fare. 

3- Be paid for attendance at all parades. 

4. If liable to Income Tax, to be allowed a special 
abatement. 

5- If liable for rates to be allowed a special abatement. 

6. Be granted an Old Age Pension at the age of 60 or 65 
instead of 70. 


I have not thought out this method of raising recruits 
further, as it is not one that appeals to me as sound, but doubt- 
less it would not be difficult to suggest other privileges which 
would place the man who gives his services in a more favourable 
position than he who abstains. At the same time we should 
remember that those advantages would not make him an efficient 
soldier, although the number of the Territorial Force might 
greatly increase. 

My suggestion, however, has this about it, that whereas 
under the present system the Territorial gets practically no 
benefits, he would, if the proposals mentioned were adopted, 
get something for his sacrifice. 

To my mind, the old method of every freeman, or the 
modern equivalent of every voter bearing arms is more desirable. 

With a man who gives his entire time to the State it is 
obvious that he ought to receive a fair pecuniary remuneration, 
but with a purely citizen force, where a man only devotes his 
spare time to military service it may not be advisable to deal 
with him in the same way. 

The voluntary force must be actuated by the principle that 
duty to the country is the keystone. In such a force it must 
be acknowledged that this duty is due from every able-bodied 
individual of whatever station in life, and that seems to be a 
higher ideal than any nation outside Utopia is ever likely to 
realize as long as it is left only to volunteering for service. 

In the last few years great strides have been made in teach- 
ing the doctrine of duty to country by the creation of the move- 
ment with the boys of the nation: Officers’ Training Corps, 
Cadet Corps, Boy Scouts, and Boys’ Brigades. 

It is only the example of the leaders of the nation that is 
wanted to complete the success of these movements. The boys 
have eagerly adopted these schemes. 
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If the youth of the nation is definitely told that it is necessary 
for the defence of the country that all should qualify for the 
defence of the country by serving in the Territorial Force for 
a few years, comprising a period of, say, six months’ recruit 
training during the first year, that is, ‘pha and not after, the 
force is mobilized, shall we find that our young men will fail 
to respond ? 

I have more faith in the honour of my countrymen than to 
think that they would not be ready to sacrifice so little in com- 
parison with the young Frenchman who is now willingly, at the 
call of his country, adding a third to the two years of service 
which he was formerly required to give for France; but before 
our young men can be expected to give such service it must 
be clearly proved to them that it is really required. If they 
are merely led to believe that it is an excellent thing to become 
amateur soldiers for the benefit of their health, for the sake of 
discipline, or to keep them out of mischief in their spare time 
and not for the necessary protection of their country, the volun- 
tary movement will never be regarded as more than playing at 
being soldiers, something not really essential for the safe- 
guarding of the nation. 

If the Territorial Force is necessary, let it be real, and one 
in which the burden is fairly distributed over the nation instead 
of being borne as it now is by the few who believe that their 


country needs them. 





























SEARCHLIGHTS ON BOARD MODERN WAR 
VESSELS. 


Translated from the Italian of Captain E. Pinelli. 
By P. Sires, Esg., R.N. 





UP to now the number and position of the searchlights on 
board our men-of-war have been based on no sound principles, 
whether in regard to the special conditions under which they 
are employed, the position of the look-out stations, or the arcs 
of training of the anti-torpedo boat guns. 

The problem has always been put forward in such a way 
that we have been forced to make use of the existing state of 
affairs on board in order to determine the best positions for 
the searchlights. When we bear this restriction in mind, it 
is obvious that we are practically deprived of all choice in the 
matter, as we can do no more than make the best of the possible 
situations afforded us by the funnels and masts, which alone 
offer, especially in modern ships, clear and elevated positions. 
On this account almost all navies have been driven to employ 
platforms built on the sides of the funnels, a solution which is 
by no means satisfactory. 

For obvious reasons the projectors ought to be stowed in 
protected positions during the day, but it is to be feared that as 
time goes on the searchlights, which are extremely delicate 
instruments, will deteriorate, and this state of things will be 
aggravated still more, if, as we have every reason to believe, 
searchlights increase in size and number on board future ships. 

Besides, even when the lights are struck down behind 
armour in the day time, their mountings, which are indispen- 
sable to them, remain always exposed to damage from the 
enemy’s fire, and from the blast of their own big guns, so 
that we run the risk of keeping the projectors themselves safe, 
but of having nowhere to mount them when the day action 
is over. 

When choosing positions for the lights it would be of 
inestimable advantage if they were not tied down to any one 
point in the ship, so that they could be grouped together as 
much as possible at the best angle of visibility, as we must bear 
in mind that it has for some time been admitted that the most 
favourable position for a searchlight, with regard to the guns 
with which it is working, is that which maintains as nearly as 
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possible an angle of 30 degrees between the line of fire, and 
the beam of light which illuminates the target under fire. It 
is obvious that these conditions cannot be carried out in their 
entirety on board a ship, so that we shall have to limit ourselves 
to keeping the searchlight positions as far as possible from the 
batteries of anti-torpedo boat guns. 

On board ship as well as on shore it pays to keep the 
duties of the different lights absolutely distinct,.and when we 
consider the conditions under which these work we see the 
necessity of having two categories of lights—‘‘ Searching 
Lights,’? whose duty it will be to sweep the horizon slowly,’ 
uniformly, and -with fixed elevation, and ‘“‘Gun Lights,” to 
illuminate a target which has already been picked up. 

The problem of the best means of disposing searchlights 
on board a man-of-war is closely bound up with the way in 
which we propose to employ them in the case of a torpedo 
attack. This is a problem already long discussed, and on 
which the following opinions are generally held :-— 

(1) The best way of avoiding torpedo attacks is to keep 
the ship darkened. 

(2) All ships ought to have a perfect look-out service, and 
in this connection it is difficult to understand why, granted the 
great importance of this service in the case of a sudden attack 
by torpedo craft, it is still considered that any seaman without 
special training is competent to perform this all-important duty. 
It would rather seem necessary to institute a special branch of 
‘* Look-outs,’’ chosen each year from the recruits gifted with 
the best eyesight, and well trained in picking up torpedo craft. 
These ‘‘ Look-outs ’? would keep watch in pairs from convenient 
stations divided into two groups and well protected from the 
weather so as to assure to them the most favourable possible 
conditions of visibility. | The principal station would be in 
charge of a lieutenant who would be able to switch on all the 
lights on his own authority, and who would warn by a special 
signal the rig ptt we boat guns best placed for opening fire 
at once. This is certainly a big responsibility, but it is justified 
by the supreme importance of not losing even an instant in 
the most critical moments following the discovery of the enemy’s 
torpedo craft proceeding to the attack. 

When the hostile destroyer has been sighted itywill be our 
aim to dazzle it by keeping it in the beam of one of our lights, 
and for this purpose a projector which can be mechanically: 
controlled from a distance is practically indispensable, 

(3) It is probable that the first boat to be picked up will: 
only be making a feint attack, and that the decisive one may 
come from a totally different direction. . The ‘‘ Look-outs ”’ 
would, therefore, have to be specially trained on this account 
never to let themselves be distracted from the most important. 
task assigned to them, and to increase their vigilance in their 
own special sector. 
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(4) When the hostile craft has been finally picked up by 
a light, the commanders of groups of anti-torpedo boat guns 
on the engaged side will open fire at once without waiting 
for authority. These minutes are too precious to the safety of 
the ship for any other course to be taken. 

(5) One of the ‘‘Gun Lights’ will at once take in hand, 
so to speak, the enemy’s craft upon which fire has already 
been opened, while the ‘‘ Searching Light ’’ will take up again 
its former duty of sweeping the horizon. It is obvious that 
when, proceeding as we have said, all the ‘‘ Gun Lights ’’ are 
employed in illuminating torpedo craft which are still dangerous, 
the ‘Searching Lights’’ will have to take over the duty of 
““Gun Lights,’’ since there will no longer be anyone to relieve 
them when they have picked up a new destroyer. 

(6) Ifa ship finds that she has been discovered for certain 
by the enemy’s torpedo craft, the captain with one simple and 
conventional signal will order all the ‘‘ Searching Lights’’ to 
sweep, and in such a case they would do this together, their 
speed being regulated according to the length of the arc assigned 
to each. Each sector would be swept at a fixed angle of 
elevation, varying according to the height of the projector above 
the water-line, so as to ensure that any hostile torpedo craft 
must be picked up, and will remain as long as possible under 
the fire of the small and medium calibre guns before getting 
within practical torpedo range. The ‘‘ Gun Lights’”’ will in 
the meantime light up the torpedo boats as they are successively 
picked up in the sector assigned to them. 

If we admit the advantages possessed by such a swstem of 
employing our searchlights, we see at once how in the case of 
a converging attack the number of projectors installed on board 
our modern ships is generally insufficient. 

The height above water-line which has been found to be in 
practice the most convenient for the lights is that of 8-12 metres 
for the ‘‘ Searching Lights ’’ and 30-35 metres for the ‘‘ Gun 
Lights,’’ and these heights are generally recognized as the best. 
Taking into consideration the great speed of modern torpedo 
craft, we should not assign an arc of a length greater than 
45 degrees to any ‘‘ Searching Light.”’ 

If we decide to employ our lights as has been explained 
shortly above, we shall need eight projectors for the ‘‘ Searching 
Service,’’ while in the case of the ‘‘Gun Lights’ various 
necessities force us to limit their number. There should, 
however, never be less than four of them, that is to say, one for 
every arc of go degrees. 

Granted the great importance of the modern warship of 
large displacement, we should remember that we ought to and 
must devote a greater space in it to searchlights, which, to all 
intents and purposes, take at night the place of the eyes of 
this colossus, whose Achilles’ heel lies just in its very weakness 
against submarine attack. 
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A disposition which answers to the needs which we have 
touched upon is that shown in the attached sketch. It comprises 
12 lights, eight ‘‘ Searching ’’ and four ‘‘Gun’’ lights, all of 
go cms. and 150 amperes, and mechanically controlled from 
a distance. The ‘‘ Searching Lights ’’ are mounted on disap- 
pearing supports worked on the system of telescopic masts, 
which can be lowered by some simple mechanism into protected 
positions below the upper deck ; the ‘‘ Gun Lights ”’ are installed 
on each mast. In the sketch are shown eight supports for the 
‘*Searching Lights,’’ disposed in two groups, each of four, 
the one forward and the other aft. ach support can be 
locked into position at two different heights. 


By this simple arrangement we obtain the important 
advantage of giving to each light separately, and to all of them 
together, a large field of illumination. So, for example, it is 
possible to direct the four beams of the lights of one group 
on one beam, by securing in the lower position the two supports 
on the side it is wished to illuminate, and locking the other two in 
the higher one; or one can in the same way arrange that all the 
lights in the foremost group should bear right aft. So, too, can 
the four lights of one group be trained parallel to one another 
on the same target, and in certain cases this might constitute 
an advantage of some importance. 

Besides, all the eight ‘‘ Searching Lights ’’ would be able 
to light up a wide arc of the horizon by keeping their beams 
motionless, which might prove most useful when the ship is 
at anchor and well protected by nets or other obstructions. 

Naturally each support would have to be fitted with a 
removable platform and all the other needful accessories. Ifa 
ship had the big guns on her forecastle and quarterdeck mounted 
in triple turrets, the supports could be placed so as to rise up 
between the guns when they are trained fore and aft, and to 
these they might be stayed. 

The ‘‘ Gun Lights ’”’ are in the sketch disposed in the tops, 
and lifts fitted for the purpose, and working up and down the 
masts, would serve as a means for striking the projectors down 
behind armour and for remounting them again at night. 

In addition to these 12 fixed lights it would be of advantage 
in very long ships to keep on board also two special projectors 
made very light which could be set up at will wherever needed. 

To sum up, we may say that a rational disposition of the 
searchlights on the centre line, which comes as a natural result 
of the mounting of all heavy guns in the same manner, affords 
the following advantages :— 

(1) It meets the need for an easy, quick and safe means 
of striking the projector down into a place of safety in the 
daytime. 

(2) It makes use of the most convenient position which the 
ship offers as regards visibility when considered in conjunction 
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with the positions of the look-out stations and the anti-torpedo 
boat batteries. , 

(3) It allows of the employment of the searchlights in 
every case in the manner which we consider the most useful. 


(4) It permits the maximum concentration of beams in 
every sector, since the whole 12 searchlights can make their 
beams converge on a single point on the most vulnerable sectors, 
that is to say, the beam. 

(5) Except when the ship is engaged right ahead or astern, 
it allows of the large calibre pieces being worked at the same 
time as the searchlights, an advantage which would be very 
appreciable in the case of night operations, improbable though 
not impossible of fulfilment, against defence works on shore. 

It is certainly true that it is the gun which will decide the 
battle, but before the decisive action is fought out the torpedo 
will take a most important part in the series of skirmishes which 
precede any great naval battle. 

It is vital that nothing should be overlooked in the modern 
ship of the line, which forms so important a part of any fleet, 
that can aid in defending it against torpedo attack, whether 
by day or night, and it would seem that the main strength 
of such defence lies in a well-thought-out and rational organiza- 
tion of the ‘‘ look-out ’’ service, in which the searchlight plays 
such an outstanding part. 
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NAVAL NOTES. 





BRITISH EMPIRE. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS.—The following were 
the chief of these events during November :— 


Appointments—Vice-Admiral Sir Cecil Burney, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., to 
be Vice-Admiral commanding Second and Third Fleets, in succession to 
Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick T. Hamilton, K.C.B., C.V.O., to date Decem- 
ber sth. Rear-Admiral Stuart Nicholson, M.V.O., to be Rear-Admiral 
in the Home Fleets at the Nore, in succession to Rear-Admiral Charles 
Dundas of Dundas, to date December 5th. Rear-Admiral Godfrey H. B. 
Mundy, M.V.O., to be Admiral-Superintendent of Devonport Dockyard, 
in succession to Vice-Admiral Robert H. S. Stokes, to date December 11th. 
Captains H. D. R. Watson, M.V.O., to ‘* Essex’’; Lord Dunboyne 
(retired) to ‘‘ Hermes ”’ for meteorological duties; R. W. Glennie to be 
additional Naval Assistant to Hydrographer ; G. L. Sclater to ‘‘ Bulwark ”’; 
A. P. Davidson to ‘‘ Aboukir’’ and Third Fleet group; R. N. Bax tc 
** Prince of Wales,” as Flag-Captain ‘to Rear-Admiral Bernard Currey ; 
J. S. Dumaresq, M.V.O., to ‘“‘ Vernon’? for special service; T. W. B. 
Kennedy to ‘‘ Lowestoft ’?; P. W. Dumas, C.V.O., to ‘* Roxburgh ’’; Hon. 
H. E. H. A’Court to ‘‘ Iron Duke ’’; J. C. Tancred to ‘‘ Marlborough ”’; 
J. D. Edwards to ‘‘ Falmouth ’’; S. S. Hall to be Joint Secretary to 
Royal Commission on Oil Fuel; R. Y. Tyrwhitt to be Captain (T) in 
command of Destroyer Flotillas, First Fleet; C. F. Lambert to be Fourth 
Sea Lord of the Admiralty; S. A. Hickley to ‘‘ Argonaut ’’ and Third 
Fleet group; J. U. Farie to command Second Destroyer Flotilla; J. R. P. 
Hawkesley, M.V.O., to “ Active’®; H. W. Grant to ‘‘ Hampshire.” 
Commanders J. D. Allen to ‘‘ Enchantress,’’ in command; P. E. Parker 
to be Assistant to Director of Naval Ordnance; W. B. Compton, M.V.O., 
to command Portsmouth Torpedo-Boat Flotilla; B. J. H. Ward to be 
Flag-Commander to Vice-Admiral Sir Robert Lowry, K.C.B.; Hon. M. R. 
Best, M.V.O., to Staff of Royal Naval War College, Portsmouth; W. 
J. C. Lake to be Flag-Commander to Vice-Admiral Sir Cecil Burney, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. Engineer-Rear-Admirals W. F. Pamphlett to Staff of 
Admiral Sir Richard Poore, Bart., K.C.B., C.V.O.; S. Rawling to Staff 
of Vice-Admiral Sir Cecil Burney, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

Promotions—Captain T. D. W. Napier, M.V.O., to be Rear-Admiral 
(October 24th); Engineer-Captain W. G. Mogg to be Engineer-Rear- 
Admiral (November 26th); Lieutenant M. F. B. Whyte (retired) to be 
Commander (retired) (November 2oth). 

Retirements—Rear-Admiral John A. Tuke (October 24th); Engineer- 
Rear-Admiral William Sharp (November 26th); Engineer-Commander W. 
H. James, with rank of Engineer-Captain (November 25th); Lieutenant 
J. Marshall, with rank of Commander (November 12th). 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN CruIse.—According to programme, a division of 
the First Battle Squadron, with the Third Cruiser Squadron, First Light 
Cruiser Squadron, and eight vessels of the Third Destroyer Flotilla, accom- 
panied by the depét-ship ‘‘ Blenheim,’’ arrived at Gibraltar from England 
on November 3rd, under the command of Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir 
Stanley Colville. The“22 vessels left on the 5th, after coaling, for Palma 
and Pollenza Bay, Majorca, where they met the cruisers ‘‘ Defence,’’ 
“Duke of Edinburgh,’’ and ‘‘ Warrior,’’ of the First Cruiser Squadron 
(Mediterranean). The ships left in company on November 8th, and on 
the same day three battleships, three battle-cruisers, five light cruisers 
and six destroyers of the Mediterranean Fleet and Fourth Battle Squadron 
left Malta. Combined exercises were held at-sea under the direction of 
Admiral Sir A. B. Milne, and on their conclusion the whole of the com- 
bined fleets proceeded to Malta, arriving on the 11th. The arrival there of 
so large a force was a notable event, and probably unprecedented. There 
were seven battleships, ten battle and armoured cruisers, and ten light 
cruisers, with a torpedo flotilla numbering 14 destroyers and three sub- 
marines. The destroyers included only one half of the Fifth (ex-Third) 
Destroyer Flotilla, which has been appropriated for duty in the Mediter- 
ranean, as the second division of eight vessels did not leave Devonport for 
their new station until November 19th. On the previous day, the squad- 
rons at Malta had separated for independent cruises. The battle and 
light cruisers of the Mediterranean Fleet, with the First Battle Squadron 
Ships, arrived at Alexandria on the 21st, and the First Cruiser and First 
Light Cruiser Squadrons arrived at Port Said on the same day. An 
extensive programme of festivities was organized at both ports in honour 
of the visit, and on the 22nd 1,500 bluejackets proceeded to Cairo, where 
they were met by an equal number of soldiers of the British garrison, and 
after being entertained at the barracks were reviewed by Lord Kitchener. 
While these squadrons were at Port Said and Alexandria, the Third Cruiser 
Squadron was at Limasol and Larnaka, Cyprus, the ‘‘ Devonshire ’’ being 
at the former and the ‘‘ Antrim ’’ and ‘‘ Roxburgh ”’ at the latter port. 
The ‘‘ Argyll,’’ of this squadron, had been detached to return to England. 
There remains the Fourth Battle Squadron, which left Malta on November 
1gth for Algiers on a week’s visit, during which there was. much reciprocal 
entertaining between the officers and visitors on shore, the arrival of the 
ships coinciding with the opening of the season. The training cruiser 
‘‘ Cumberland ”’ also arrived at Algiers on the 25th, and in the same week 
the Dutch warship ‘‘Koningen Regentes,’’ the Danish cruiser “‘ Valkyrien,”’ 
and the Russian cruiser ‘‘ Oleg’’ were also there. On November 26th 
the various squadrons left Port Said, Alexandria, Cyprus, and Algiers, and 
while the Fourth Battle Squadron proceeded to Gibraltar, the others went 
to the Pirzeus, arriving on the 28th. Here a French squadron was present 
under the command of Vice-Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére, and the King 
of Greece dined on board the “ Inflexible’’ and ‘‘ Voltaire’’ with the 
British and French Admirals. The Italian battleship ‘‘ Saint Bon ”’ was 
also present. Before returning to England to give Christmas leave, the 
ships of the First Fleet, under Vice-Admiral Colville, were to visit Toulon 


from December 8th to 11th. 


Suips at Mexico.—About the middle of November, it was decided to 
despatch two warships to Mexican ports in the Atlantic, and two others 
to ports in the Pacific, to afford protection to British subjects and property 
if necessary. The ‘‘ Suffolk ’’ and ‘‘ Berwick,’’ therefore, left Barbados 
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on November 22nd for Tampico and Puerto, and the ‘ Algerine ’? and 
‘* Shearwater ’’ left Esquimalt for the western seaboard of Mexico. Un- 
fortunately, the ‘‘ Algerine ’’ lost her propeller in a heavy sea off Cape 
Flattery, and had to return for repairs. 


Tue ‘‘ NEw ZEALAND’s ’’ Cruise.—The last port to be visited by the 
““New Zealand,’ battle-cruiser, in her voyage round the world, which 
began on February 6th, was Halifax, Nova Scotia, where she arrived 
on November 21st. This was the only harbour on the eastern seaboard 
of Canada which it was possible for the vessel to visit, owing to the late- 
ness of the season. The City Council of Halifax presented an address to 
Captain Lionel Halsey and his officers and men on the 22nd, and the 
vessel left on the 30th for England. Owing to the non-arrival of a collier 
she was to make the trans-Atlantic passage with oil fuel. 


BaTTLesHips BreGun.—Work upon the three contract-built battleships 
of the current shipbuilding programme has now been actually begun. 
These were the vessels which the First Lord announced on June 5th last 
were to be accelerated in view of the situation created by the rejection 
of the Canadian Naval Aid Bill. Orders were then issued by the Admiralty 
that the ships should be begun at the earliest possible date instead of in 
March, 1914. The ‘‘ Ramillies”’ was laid down at Dalmuir by Messrs. 
Beardmore on November 12th, immediately following the launch of the 
‘‘ Benbow.’’ The keel of the ‘‘ Resolution ’’ was laid by Messrs. Palmers 
at Jarrow on November 28th, on the same day that the keel of the 
‘* Murray,’’ destroyer, was laid at the same yard. The ‘* Revenge ’’? was 
reported to have been begun at the Vickers’ yard, Barrow, in the same 
week. 


BatrLesHips LAUNCHED.—Three battleships were also launched during 
November, the ‘‘ Benbow,” ‘‘ Warspite,’’ and ‘“‘ Emperor of India.’’ The 
“* Benbow ”’ was launched at the Beardmore yard at Dalmuir on November 
12th by Lady Randolph Churchill; the ‘‘ Warspite’’ at Devonport by 
Mrs. Austen Chamberlain on November 26th; and the ‘‘ Emperor of India ’”’ 
at the Vickers’ yard, Barrow, on November 27th by Lady Islington. The 
first and third vessels belonged to the 1911-12 programme, and were rather 
overdue. The ‘‘ Warspite”’ is an oil-burning battleship of the 1912-13 
programme, of which the ‘“‘ Queen Elizabeth”’ had been launched from 
Portsmouth dockyard in the previous month. These three vessels brought 
up the total number of British Dreadnoughts in the water to 33, includ- 
ing the battle-cruiser now in the Royal Australian Navy. Of this number, 
27 are in commission. At the end of November, Germany had 22 Dread- 
noughts afloat, with 17 in commission; Austria three afloat, with two in 
commission ; and Italy six afloat, with one in commission. In ships afloat, 
Great Britain had, therefore, 33 Dreadnoughts to the 31 of the Triple 
Alliance, and in ships in commission, 27 to their 20. 


SHIPS UNDER TriAL.—The battleship “ Iron Duke ’’ began her official 
trials from Portsmouth on November 17th, and during the month was 
engaged in steaming and other tests. Her 30-hours’ trial at four-fifths 
horse power was concluded at Plymouth on November 2oth, the specified 
horse power being easily maintained. On the night of the 18th, 
the 30-hours’ trial was interrupted owing to the “Iron Duke’’ 
going to the rescue of the steamship ‘ Scotsdyke,”” which was 
on fire off St. Catherine’s Point. The crew were taken off with- 
out loss of life and landed. A 24-hour trial at varying speeds was 
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concluded on the 23rd at Plymouth, and two days later the vessel. began 
her eight-hour’s full-power. trial, which. finished at Spithead. Her gun 
trials were fixed to begin on December 4th. The ‘* Birmingham,’’ light 
cruiser, carried out her gun trials satisfactorily in November, and the 
‘* Linnet,”’ ‘‘ Lysander,’’ and other destroyers of the ‘‘ L.”’ class completed 
their trials. 


Nava Procress.—Replying for the Navy at the Lord Mayor’s Ban- 
quet on November 1oth, the First Lord of the Admiralty said that next 
year there would be 150,000 sailors and marines in the regular professional 
service, which would exceed the largest numbers ever raised for the Navy 
in the greatest crisis of the Napoleonic Wars. It would be his duty to 
present Estimates substantially greater than the sum originally voted in 
the present year. Referring to the submarine and air services, he said 
that the former, thanks to the foresight of Lord Fisher, was more than 
twice as powerful as that of the next strongest naval Power; while ‘‘ the 
British seaplane, although still in the empirical stage, like everything in 
this sphere of warlike operations, has reached a point of progress in 
advance of anything attained elsewhere.”’ 


FrEs aT OsporNnE.—An official notice was issued on November 3rd 
reducing from £75 a year to £40 a year the fees payable at the Royal 
Naval Colleges at Osborne and Dartmouth in respect of not more than 
25 per cent. of the naval cadets entered after that date. The reduced 
scale will only be allowed in cases where the pecuniary circumstances of 
the parents are, in the opinion of the Admiralty, such as to justify it, 
and is to be reserved, up to a maximum of ten per cent. of the entries, 
for sons of naval, military, or marine officers, or civil officers under the 
Board of Admiralty. Previously the privilege of reduced fees was only 
granted to ‘a limited number ”’ (unspecified) of the sons of these officers. 
The effect of the new order was thus to fix the proportion at ten per cent. 
for officers’ sons, and to extend the principle to the sons of civilians. 


Tue First Mates, R.N.—In November, there were appointed to ships 
afloat the first contingent of mates who had been trained under the new 
scheme for promoting selected warrant and petty officers to commissioned 
rank. The number in the group was 13. These officers had undergone 
courses in gunnery and torpedo at Portsmouth, on passing which they 
became acting mates, and then six months’ instruction in navigation, etc., 
at Greenwich, on concluding which they were confirmed as mates on 
October 17th. They will serve afloat for not less than two and not more 
than three years, their promotion to lieutenant being dependent upon 
obtaining satisfactory watch-keeping certificates, etc. 


ARGENTINA. 


** Rivapavia’s ”? Triats.—After having certain defects made good, 
the new battleship ‘‘ Rivadavia ’” resumed her trials in October. In the 
previous month some turbine buckets became twisted during speed tests 
off the Maine coast, and the vessel was obliged to return to her builder’s 
yard at Quincy, Mass., when it was reported that super-heated steam 
had caused the buckets to curl. A day or two after her return there was 
an explosion and fire on board, which resulted in the death of a draughts- 
man who was in the vessel’s paint room, and was believed to have acci- 
dentally ignited a quantity of gas in lighting a cigar. According 
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to the Army and Navy Register, of November 15th, however, the speed 
trials carried out up to that date had been successful. The average high- 
speed runs were slightly over 22.5 knots, the horse-power being 39,750 
and the revolutions 270 per minute. These trials were followed by gun 
trials, in which the structural portions of the ship withstood the shock 
of firing without injury. The “‘ Rivadavia ’’ is of 27,600 tons displacement, 
or 30,600 tons at full load, and has a length of 585 feet. Her armament 
includes twelve 12-in. guns, twelve (not sixteen, as was formerly reported) 
6-in. guns, and sixteen 4-in guns. She is to be delivered for service early 
in 1914. : 
FLoatinc Docx.—Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., will shortly complete a float- 
ing dock to the order of the Argentine Naval Commission for use at 
Buenos Ayres. It will be double-sided, of the Clark and Standfield’s 
“‘ Box ’”? type, with a length of 300 ft., a breadth of 60 ft., and with a 
width at entrance of 45 ft. The lifting capacity will be 1,500 tons, the 
dock being intended for the accommodation of torpedo boat destroyers and 
light craft generally up to a draught of 16 ft. The draught of the new 
Argentine destroyers is from 7 ft. to 10 ft. The dock will have self- 
contained pumping and electric lighting installations. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Tue ‘‘ Szent Istvan.’’—Some delay appears to be taking place in the 
progress of the fourth battleship of the first Dreadnought division, which 
is to be called the ‘‘ Szent Istvan.’’ This is the only vessel of the four 
which is being built in Hungarian territory, as a concession to national 
sentiment, the Danubius yard at Fiume, where she is in hand, having 
previously built only small cruisers and torpedo craft. Her keel was laid 
on January 29th, 1912, and at the end of 20 months the ship was still 
on the stocks, although the other three Dreadnoughts took on the average 
only 13 months each to be put into the water. It is now reported that 
she will not be ready for trials until December, 1914, at the earliest, and 
will not be in commission until the following year. Until she is launched, 
the construction cannot be begun of the battleships of the second Dread- 
nought division, which it is proposed to build at Fiume. 


New Battiesuips.—Credits for two new battleships were asked for 
at the meeting in October of the joint council of Austrian and Hungarian 
Ministers. These’ two vessels will cost £6,000,000, and are to be completed 
in 1916. A further pair, at the same cost, are to be included in the Esti- 
mates next year, to be completed in 1917. The Delegations were expected, 
according to reports in the Press, to vote the supplies for the first two 
at their autumn meeting without modification, and it was stated that slips 
to accommodate them were already available at Trieste. One ship, how- 
ever, was expected to be allotted to Fiume. 


NavaL Base aT SEBENICO.—It was again reported in November that 
the Austrian Navy Department is to establish a naval base at Sebenico, 
on the Dalmatian coast, about 70 miles south-east of Trieste. The town, 
of 29,000 inhabitants, is a favourite resort of tourists. It was visited nearly 
four years ago by Admiral Count Montecuculi, then Marine Commandant 
and Chief of the Navy Department, accompanied by his staff, and sites 
for fortifications were said to have been approved. It is understood that 
a wireless station was erected there some time ago. 
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CHILE, 


LauncH OF THE ‘‘ ALMIRANTE LatorRE.’’—The first of the two battle- 
ships for the Chilean Navy building at the yard of Messrs, Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co., on the Tyne, was launched on November 27th, by Mme, 
Edwards, wife of the Chilean Minister, and named the ‘‘ Almirante 
Latorre.’”? Her keel was laid in December, 1911, and the vessel has occu- 
pied, therefore, a longer time than usual on the stocks, but she is reported 
to be due for completion by December, 1914. Compared with contem- 
porary battleships, she is very large and powerful. Her displacement is 
28,000 tons; horse-power, 39,000, with Parsons turbines and Yarrow 
boilers; speed, 23 knots; armament, ten 14-in. and sixteen 6-in. guns, 
with four torpedo tubes; and armour, g-in. to 6-in. for the main belt, 
43-in. side above belt, and 1o-in. and 6-in. for the guns. For purposes 
of comparison, the following are the corresponding figures for the British 
battleships of the “Iron Duke” class, designed in the same year :— 
Displacement, 25,000 tons; horse-power, 29,000; speed, 21 knots; arma- 
ment, ten 13.5-in. and twelve 6-in., with four torpedo tubes; and armour, 
12-in. for the main belt, and 9g-in. to 8-in. for the side above the belt. 
Although the 14-in. gun has not been adopted for the British Navy, three 
armoured vessels built in British yards have been or are being equipped 
with it, the two Chilean’ battleships and the Japanese battle-cruiser 


“* Kongo.”’ 


DENMARK. 


Torpepo-Boat Destroyer Launcuep.—The ‘‘ Svaerdfisken,’’ a small 
torpedo-boat destroyer, was launched from the Royal Dockyard at Copen- 
hagen for the Danish Navy on October 25th. This was the third and 
last of the new destroyers to be launched this year. Reference was made 
to their construction in these Notes last month, but as the particulars then 
given, on the authority of the Navy League Annual, differ from those 
published later by Engineering, the following information is taken from 
the issue of that journal for November 14th:—‘‘ The boat... is of 168 
tons displacement, and has an engine of 3,400 horse-power, the estimated 
speed being 26 knots. One of the previous boats made 26.3 knots on her 
trial trip. The armament consists of one 75-mm. gun and four torpedo- 


firing appliances.”’ 
FRANCE. 


BEGINNING OF THE ‘‘ FLANDRE.’’—The keel of the new battleship 
‘* Flandre,’’ one of the four in the 1913 programme of construction, was 
laid at Brest on October goth. Vice-Admiral Chocheprat, the Maritime 
Prefect of Brest, drove the first rivet in the keel, in the presence of the 
leading dockyard officials and numerous officers. The ‘ Flandre” is 
expected to be ready for launching in ten or eleven months. 


MEDITERRANFAN CRUISE.—The First Squadron of the French Fleet left 
its base at Toulon in October for a long cruise into the Levant. At the 
end of that month, the ships were at Alexandria, when Admiral Boué 
de Lapeyrére and about 4o officers took the opportunity to visit Cairo, 
where they were hospitably entertained by the Khedive and Lord Kitchener. 
The French Admiral also entertained British and Russian officers and 
officials on board his flagship, the ‘‘ Voltaire.’’ The projected visit of the 
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squadron to Smyrna was abandoned on.account of the danger of floating 
mines, but Vourla, in the Bay of Smyrna, was visited from November 21st 
to 27th. On the way thither, the French ships, in steaming through the 
Rhodes Channel, met an Italian squadron, under the command of the 
Duke of the Abruzzi, which was moored in the harbour, and salutes were 
exchanged. Threé days later, the squadron was due at the Pirzeus, where 
it was to meet 26 British warships of the squadrons of the First Fleet 
which were cruising in the Mediterranean under the command of Vice- 
Admiral the Hon. Sir Stanley Colville. 


GERMANY. 


BATTLESHIPS’ FoREIGN CruiseE.—In the first we2k of November, it was 
announced that the new battleships ‘‘ Kaiser ’’ and ‘‘ Konig Albert ” 
would make a three months’ cruise to West African and South American 
ports. These vessels are the newest German battleships in commission, 
and are also the first to be equipped with turbine machinery. The cruise 
which they are to make is stated to have been’ arranged principally as a 
tzst of their seagoing capabilities. Although it is practically a new depar- 
ture to send battleships on such a voyage, the battle-cruisers ‘‘ Von der 
Tann ”’ and ‘‘ Moltke ” both crossed the Atlantic on similar cruises soon 
after they were completed. The new light cruiser ‘‘ Strassburg ’”’ will 
accompany the battleships, and the three vessels will first proceed to 
West Africa and then cross the Atlantic to South American ports. 


Navy Estimates.—A preliminary summary of the Imperial Estimates 
for the next financial year was published in the North-German Gazette 
on November 22nd. According to the Berlin Correspondent of The Times, 
the estimated expenditure on the Navy amounts altogether to £24,397,607, 
which is made up of £11,053,130 recurring ordinary expenditure, 
£11,873,977 non-recurring ordinary expenditure; and £1,470,500 extra- 
ordinary expenditure. The cost of kesping the ships in commission is 
estimated at £ 3,349,500, which is an increase of nearly £500,000. First 
instalments are voted for one battleship, one large cruiser, two small 
cruisers, a flotilla of destroyers, and £950,000 for submarines. 


NavaL Promotions.—On the occasion of his visit to Kiel on November 
15th, for the swearing in of a contingent of recruits, the German Emperor 
proceeded on board the battleship ‘‘ Kaiser,’”” which has replaced the 
‘* Deutschland ”? as the vessel specially set apart for his Majesty’s use 
when visiting his fleet. He promoted Vice-Admiral von Ingenohl to the 
rank of Admiral, and the new flag of that officer was then hoisted in the 
battleship ‘‘ Friedrich der Grosse.’”” Admiral von Ingenohl succeeded 
Admiral von Holtzendorff as Commander-in-Chizf of the High Sea Fleet 
in January last. He had formerly commanded the Second Squadron, and 
had been Commander-in-Chief of the German Squadron in China. 


SuBMARINE ConstrucTION.—The German Admiralty is reported to have 
ordered a submarine for experimental purposes from the Fiat-San-Giorgio 
Company, of Spezia. This Italian firm has supplied submarine designs to 
several navies, including the British, a submarine now building by Messrs. 
Scott’s Shipbuilding Co., of Greenock, being of the Laurenti type .as 
constructed at Spezia. The 22nd German submarine was reported to have 
been launched at Danzig in November. Guns are now being mounted by 
the later vessels, the weapon adopted being a 14-pounder. 
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GREECE. ; 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME.—A programme of’ new construction has 
been drawn. up by Rear-Admiral Mark Kerr in consultation with the 
Hellenic General Staff, which includes two cruiser-destroyers of 5,600 
tons, to be of the type of H.M.S. ‘“ Arethusa ’’; four torpedo-boat 
destroyers, six submarines, and ten seaplanes. It is also recommended 
that a second Dreadnought battle-cruiser like the ‘‘ Salamis,’ building 
in Germany and almost ready for launching, should be authorized. The 
King of Greece received in audience on November 17th, the officers of the 
British Naval Mission, and expressed to Rear-Admiral Kerr his convic- 
tion that when the Mission had completed its task the Greek Navy would 
be in the highest state of efficiency. 


ITALY. 


BaTTLe Practice.—It has been stated that the autumn battle practice of 
the Italian Fleet was carried out this year on a larger scale than ever before. 
Every commissioned ship took part in the firing, the conditions for which 
were more severe than on former occasions. The scene of the practice was 
the Gulf of Aranci. For the battleships and cruisers with heavy high-powered 
ordnance the cpening range was fixed at 8,000 metres, and all the targets 
were towed. The King of Italy was present on board the ‘‘Dante Alighieri.” 
The authorities have decided not to publish any particulars of the practice, 
but according to Italian papers the results showed a marked increase in 
efficiency for all classes of battle weapons. This is believed to be the first 
time that towed targets were exclusively used in Italian battle practice. 
The armoured cruiser ‘‘ Amalfi,’? which carries four 1to-in and eight 7.5-in. 
guns, is stated to have been the best ship in the Second Squadron. In 
addition to individual practice, both by day and night, the vessels, accord- 
ing to the Roman Tribuna, fired in divisions, and the King’s prize for the 
best divisional firing was won by the First Division of the First Squadron, 
which includes the newest ships, headed by the Dreadnought ‘‘ Dante 
Alighieri.”’ 

New BattTLesuips.—Work is to begin early in 1914 upon the first 
vessels of a new class of battleship, designed by Major-General Ferrati. 
It seems evident that this must be the ‘‘ Dandolo”’ class, of which the 
“‘ Dandolo ”? and ‘‘ Morosini ’’ were understood to have been laid down 
at the end of 1912. The delay may no doubt be explained by a lack of 
financial provision, and to the necessity of installing new plant in the 
ordnance factories to manufacture the larger guns required by the ships. 
The ‘‘ Mazzini’’ and ‘‘ Mameli ” will complete the class. Considerable 
divergency of opinion regarding their design has been revealed during the 
year, and it was stated in November that no definite settlement had 
been made. The details published in the Italian Press, however, showed 
that the vessels would have a displacement of 30,000 tons, a length of 
692 feet, a main armament of eight 15-in. guns, a speed of 24 knots, and 
a complement of 1,300 officers and men. It was said that they would 
take between four and five years to build, and would cost £3,400,000 each. 

STRANDING OF THE ‘‘ SAN GIoRGIO.’’—The armoured cruiser ‘‘ San 
Giorgio ’? went aground on the night of November 20th, on the Sicilian 
coast after passing through the. Straits of Messina. Rear-Admiral Bagni 
and his staff were aboard her at the time of the mishap. The cruiser 
was said to have been in the act of avciding a merchant -steamer passing 
through the Straits, which are narrow and difficult to navigate, and 
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according to one account the navigating officer may have confused 
the light-houses of Cape Peloro and Pezzo., To salve the vessel it was 
reported necessary to lighten her considerably, and possibly to remove 
the guns. Several of her watertight compartments filled when she ran 
ashore at the speed of 14 knots, and at the end of November she was 
still lying in about four and a half fathoms of water on a bed of sand 
and rock. It was the ‘‘San Giorgio”? which was severely damaged in 
1911 by going aground at Posillipo, which prevented her taking part in the 
opening phases of the Turco-Italian War. 


JAPAN. 

New Battiesuip Becun.—A Reuter telegram from Tokio on Novem- 
ber 20th, announced the beginning at Yokosuka of the fourth battleship 
of the Fuso class, and it was stated that the new vessel will have a 
displacement of 30,600 tons. With the laying down of this ship, Japan 
has twelve Dreadnoughts built and building. Four battleships of the 
“* Satsuma ”’ and ‘“‘ Kawachi ”’ types are completed, as is the battle-cruiser 
‘* Kongo,” which arrived in Japanese waters on November 5th. Three 
sister ships to the ‘‘ Kongo ”’ are in hand. Lastly, there is the class of 
four ‘‘ super-Dreadnoughts,’’ to which the new ship at Yokosuka belongs. 
These latter vessels have been designed for 22 knots speed. Their arma- 
ment has been given by some accounts as twelve 14-in., and by others 
as ten 15-in. guns. They will also carry sixteen 6-in. guns. 


SUBMARINE LAUNCHED.—A submarine of the ‘‘ Lauboeuf’’ type was 
launched for Japan at Chalons-sur-Saone, France, on November 11th. 


RUSSIA. 

First Brack Sea Dreapnoucut Launcnep.—The battleship ‘* Impera- 
tritsa Maria ” was launched at Nikolaieff on November 1st. She was the 
first of the three Dreadnoughts laid down in 1911-12 for service in the 
Biack Sea to take the water. The design of the trio differs in some 
details from that of the four Baltic Dreadnoughts launched in 1911 and 
now completing, although the size of the two classes is practically the 
same. Instead of 16 4.7-in. guns, the Black Sea vessels have 20 5-in. 
in their anti-torpedo defence armament; their speed is 21 instead of 23 
knots; their bunker capacity is smaller; but there is an increase in 
armoured protection. The main armament of twelve 12-in. guns is to be 
carried in four triple turrets in both classes. 

GUNNERY PRActICcE.—Experiments have recently been carried out by 
vessels of the Black Sea Fleet with the obsolete battleship ‘‘ Tchesmé ”’ 
as a target. The damage caused by the firing caused the ship to founder. 
A 12-in. shell which entered slightly below the waterline amidships cut a 
clean hole through the 16 inches of compound armour which the 
‘““Tchesmé ”’ carried, and sent her to the bottom. The ‘‘ Tchesmé”’ was 
launched at Sebastopol in 1886. The armoured cruiser ‘‘ Bayan” has 
received the prize offered by thé Tsar for the ship holding the gunnery 
record in the Baltic Fleet. 


SIAM. 

New Cruiser.—Early in November, the Siamese Government pro- 
visionally placed an order with Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Ltd., 
for a small protected cruiser. Their Navy-at present includes only ore 
such vessel, the ‘‘ Maha Chakrkri,’’ which also serves as a royal yacht. 
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UNITED STATES. 


Nava Dispiay at PanaMa.—In a speech at the Navy League Trafalgar 
Day Banquet, Mr. Page, the United States Ambassador, announced that 
the British Government had accepted the invitation to participate in the 
international naval gathering and review by the President, which were 
being organized to celebrate the opening of the Panama Canal. This 
display will take place early in 1915, and the international fleet will pass 
through the waters of the Canal. It has been arranged that the American 
battleship ‘‘ Oregon,’? which in 1898 made the voyage of 13,800 miles 
around Cape Horn to join the Fleet off Cuba in time to assist in the 
battle with Admiral Cervera’s ships, will lead the international proces- 
sion, and Rear-Admiral Charles E. Clark, now retired, who then com- 
manded her as a captain, has accepted the invitation of the Secretary 
of the Navy to be in charge of the vessel again at the formal opening 
of the Canal. Although the ceremony will not take place until January, 
1915, ships will be passing through the Canal before then, as on October 
1oth the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific were joined by the bursting 
of the Gamboa dyke, which flooded the ‘Culebra Cut, and on November 
17th the small steamer ‘‘ Louise ’’ passed right through the Canal. with 
several officials on board. It was announced in. November that, as a 
first step towards protecting the Panama Canal by naval force, the five 
submarines of the ‘‘C ” class had been ordered to leave Guantanamo, 
Cuba, for Colon, to take up their station there. They were to go through 
the canal as soon as possible and supplement the Panama defences in - 
protecting the Pacific terminal, in accordance with the General Board’s 
recommendation regarding the use of submarines in this connection. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE.—The nine battleships of the Atlantic Fleet 
arrived at the Mediterranean ports according to the programme of their 
cruise on November 8th. The flagship ‘‘ Wyoming ”’ passed six battle- 
ships and battle-cruisers, five light cruisers, and five destroyers of the 
British Navy on manceuvres, under Admiral Sir A. B. Milne, about 20 
miles out from Malta, at which port she arrived on November 8th. She 
was stated to be the biggest warship ever seen at Malta. Rear-Admiral 
Badger entertained the Governor, Sir Leslie Rundle, and Admiral Superin- 
tendent, Rear-Admiral S. H. Carden, to luncheon on board his flagship 
on the 10th. On the following day the ship proceeded to Naples, joining 
the ‘‘ Arkansas ”’ and “ Florida,’’ which arrived on the 8th. Here the 
Italian battleship ‘‘ Amalfi” was present. On the 18th, the ‘“* Wyoming ” 
went on to Villefranche to join the ‘‘ Delaware,’’ ‘“‘ Utah,” “‘ Solace,”’ and 
the colliers, and the whole fleet assembled at a rendezvous off Gibraltar on 
the 30th to return to the United States. The other ports of call were 
Marseilles, where the ‘‘ Vermont ”’ and ‘‘ Ohio ”’ visited, and Genoa, where 
the ‘“ Kansas”. and ‘Connecticut’? spent their three weeks. At 
a dinner given in Rome by the American Ambassador, Vice-Admiral 
C. Millo, the Italian Minister of Marine, proposed the toast of the 
American Navy, to which Rear-Admiral Badger responded. Shooting 
matches and similar events were arranged with local organizations. In a 
message of greeting to the officers and men on their arrival in Europe, the 
Secretary of the Navy said: ‘‘ I hope the sojourn will add to their experi- 
ence and information, since the cruise was arranged chiefly for that 
purpose, and is merely a forerunner of other cruises which will enable 
all men in the Navy to see something of the world.”’ 
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BRITISH EMPIRE. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS.—The following were 
the chief of these events during November :— 


General Sir Laurence J. Oliphant, K.C.B.; K.C.V.O., retires on retired 
pay, dated November 5th. Consequent on the above the following promo- 
tions to take place from the same date: Lieut.-General Sir Francis R. 
Wingate, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., Sirdar of the Egyptian 
Army, to be General; Major-General Edward C. Bethune, C.V.O., C.B., 
Director-General of the Territorial Force, to be Lieut.-General. Colonel 
{temporary Brigadier-General) Henry H. Wilson, C.B., D.S.O., Director 
of Military Operations at the War Office, to be Major-General. 


Tse Mivitary MAN@UvVRES COMMISSION, 1913.—The Military Manceu- 
yvres Commission, consisting of two representative gentlemen appointed by 
each County Council concerned in connection with the arrangements 
required in the manoeuvre area for 1913, held its final meeting at the War 
Office on November 13th. 


The Secretary of State for War attended and congratulated the Com- 
missioners on the success of their efforts, especially as regards the con- 
trol of motor traffic and the police arrangements, in both of which respects 
a greater measure of success had been attained than had been possible to 
anticipate. He expressed thanks on behalf of the Government and the 
Army Council for what the Commission had carried out. 


The reports of the Chief Compensation Officer and the Chief Con- 
stables of the counties concerned were laid before. the Commission, and 
it is extremely gratifying to know that the conduct of the troops was 
on all sides stated to be exemplary. The courtesy. shown by soldiers of 
all ranks towards civilians was especially remarked on by .the Manceuvres 
Commissioners, and they recorded the excellent impression His Majesty’s 
troops had made on all with whom they had come in contact. 


The Chief Compensation Officer referred in his report to the large 
amount of hospitality extended by all classes, both rich and poor; the 
troops had been welcomed everywhere: in many ‘cases, too, in which 
damage had unavoidably been done, no claim for compensation had been 
made; he hoped that those whom it had been impossible to thank indi- 
vidually would realize that the troops were none the less grateful. 


War Orrice Motor Triats.—The trials of type motor vehicles under 
the War Department subsidy scheme were completed early in November. 
They consisted of running 1,500 miles over very hilly routes, and also of 
a high speed test at Brooklands track, under the observation of 
military officers. At the end of the trials the vehicles were opened out 
for a detailed examination of all their parts. 
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As a result of the trials and the examination, the War Department 
has decided to award certificates provisionally to the firms mentioned 
below, subject to minor alterations, which have been mutually agreed upon, 
being embodied in all future models of their subsidy type vehicles. . These 
certificates enable the owners of exactly similar vehicles to those passed 
at the trials to obtain the War Department subsidy :— 


Messrs. Clayton & Co., Huddersfield (Ltd.), Union 

Works, Huddersfield (‘‘ Karrier ”’ cars) Se Class A: Lorry. 
Messrs. Walker Bros. (Wigan) (Ltd.), Pagefield 

Iron Works, Wigan _ ... - ‘3 ae Class A: Lorry. 
Class A: Lorry, 
The Wolseley Tool and Motor Car, Co. (Ltd.), poe 


Adderley Park, Birmingham _... soo Clase B : Lorty. 


Class A lorries carried on the trials a gross load of 4 ton 10 cwt, on 
the chassis, and the Class B lorry a gross load of 2 ton 15 cwt. on the 
chassis. 

The War Department has also awarded a certificate to Messrs. W. H. 
Dorman & Co. (Ltd.), Stafford, to. the effect that the engine entered by 
them in the trials has been tested by the War.Department and proved 
suitable for use in Class A subsidy type lorries. 


TERRITORIAL Force: DeEpUTATION TO THE PRIME MINISTER.—On 
November 26th the Prime Minister received a deputation from the Council 
of County Territorial Force Associations, when the following proposals 
were laid before him :— 


(1) That the daily minimum separation allowance be raised to 
1s, 6d. for the wife and 6d. for each child. 

(2) That contributions under the Insurance Act now paid by a Terri- 
torial soldier or his employer be paid in future. by the State. 

(3) That employers be allowed £30 free of income tax for each 
Territorial soldier in their employ. 

(4) That preference be given to Territorial soldiers, after members 
of the Regular and Special Reserve Forces, when seeking Govern- 
ment service. 

(5) That increased funds be given to Associations to improve regi- 
mental and detachment headquarters. 

(6) That provision be made for the supply of boots, shirts and socks 
to. Territorial soldiers. 

(7) That a system of education of boys be adopted, which would 
enable them to render service for home defence. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


INCREASE OF THE ARMy.—Under the new proposals lately brought for- 
ward by the military authorities it is proposed to bring the annual recruit 
contingent up to 270,000 men, from which number, however, those ex- 
empted as breadwinners, etc., of families, must be excluded. Bosnia— 
Herzegovina and the Tyrol provide a further quota of 9,000 recruits. Of 
the total the Army and Navy take 182,000 (as against 159,000 by the 
Army Bili of 1912), the Austrian Landwehr 36,000 (hitherto 28,o0c), and 
the Hungarian Landwehr 34,000 (hitherto 25,000). The peace establish- 
ment is thereby raised by some 20 per cent., viz., from 463,000 to 560,000. 
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The increase in the numbers is chiefly to be employed in raising the 
strengths of units, some of which are very weak, in adding men to the 
regiments stationed on the frontiers, and in bringing mounted units up to 
their establishments. Machine-gun detachments are also to be formed, 
and for these services, and for the provision of field, mountain and garrison 
guns, urgently required, there has been set aside about one thousand million 
krone, of which 800 million are non-recurring, making an all-round in- 
crease in the Army Budget of 560 million krone against the former Budget 
of 460 million krone. The expenditure of the 800 million is spread over 


the next five years. 


BELGIUM. 


MacHInE-Guns witH Doc-Draucut.—The Belgian Army has lately 
been experimenting with dog-draught for machine-guns, the gun being 
drawn on a miniature carriage by two dogs. Each machine-gun company 
is organized in three sections, each of two guns and four ammunition 
limbers. Prior to the recent manceuyres the company carrying out the ex- 
periments accomplished a march of 120 kilometres divided into three stages, 
on one particularly hot-day the unit making a march of 30 kilometres 
without any falling out or undue delays; on the following day the company 
crossed the Meuse in boats with the advanced troops, and seized the 
further bank, the dogs giving no trouble, entering the boats readily, and 
on arrival at once making for their carriages. It is claimed that the 
animals are in no way disturbed by fire, by the movements of the troops, 
or by the large numbers of soldiers by whom at times they find them- 
selves surrounded, and that they follow readily wherever their leaders 
take them. It is further stated that guns thus drawn are practically 
invisible during movement, and completely so when halted, inasmuch as 
the dogs lie down in their harness, moving forward when the leader, 
having selected the fire position, motions to them to advance. During 
ten days’ manceuvres the gun-dogs kept their condition admirably, and 
as a result of the satisfactory report on these experiments, all the Belgian 
machine-gun companies (1 company per infantry regiment) are to be 
supplied with dog-draught at the rate of 40 dogs per unit. 


FRANCE, 


RECRUITING.—Statistics published during November showing the dis- 
tribution of the new contingent of 20-year-old recruits among the various 
branches of the Army give further proof of the unexpected excellence of 
their physical condition. One hundred and eighty-seven thousand were 
accepted for the combatant and 6,970 for the auxiliary services. Out of 
the men of the 1912 contingent, who are a year older, 205,735 went to the 
combatant and 17,038 to the auxiliary services. The average of physical 
fitness is therefore considerably higher in the younger contingent. The 
class is, moreover, over 50,000 stronger than was expected. 


A New Army Corps.—The Chamber, on November 2oth, adopted 
without debate a bill establishing a new army corps district. The effect 
of the measure is to create a XXIst Army Corps, which will be stationed 
between the VIIth Army Corps (Besancon) and the XXth Army Corps 


(Nancy). 
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ARTILLERY IN THE MANG@:UVRES IN THE SOUTH-WeEstT.—General Maitrot, 
the military correspondent during the manceuvres of the Echo de Paris, 
criticizes the artillery employed with the troops during the operations. 
He expresses regret at its weakness, both in regard to number of guns 
and weight of metal. He was greatly in hopes that the new 10.5 c.m. 
gun would have made its appearance—the weapon which is to make good 
the superiority at present enjoyed by the German 10.5 and 15 c.m. guns. 
He admits that the French 155 m.m. gun is good enough to oppose these, 
but there are, he complains, not enough of this type. He equally deplores 
that the 6th Cavalry Division had to take the field without the new horse 
artillery gun so long and so anxiously awaited. He closes his comments 
with a comparison of the organization of the French and German artillery 
—one very unfavourable to the former. Le Temps also writes about the 
French heavy artillery: It is admitted that the 120 m.m. De Bange gun 
made up in some respects for the deficiency in heavy field -guns, but com- 
plaint is made that it does not and cannot altogether fill the present gap. 
The experimental 120 m.m. Schneider howitzer, with which a detachment 
took the field, is declared not to have been altogether satisfactory, or to 
have provided any real solution of the long-debated howitzer question. 
The gun is said to be very heavy in draught, and also in the firing 
position, and it is further pointed out that while the French artillery has 
but one howitzer, the Germans have two, a heavy and a light. The 
northern of the two armies had a detachment of two of these howitzers 
with two ammunition wagons, each having a team of six and carrying three 
of the detachment on each gun or vehicle. There was also an observation 
carriage with three men, one battery, three supply and one forage wagon. 


MECHANICAL TRACTION FOR ARTILLERY.—La France Militaire has tre- 
cently devoted much space to the discussion of this question, and states 
that a Panhard or Levassor traction engine is designed to draw a long 120 
m.m. gun complete with its ammunition wagon at a speed of 12 kilometres 
per hour, while coming into action and limbering up do not occupy ‘more than 
30 minutes for the battery. ‘‘ The time is coming,” says La France Mili- 
taire, ‘‘ when we must consider the application of mechanical traction, not 
merely to heavy, but to all artillery.” 


MECHANICAL TRACTION AT THE MAN@UvRES.—During this year’s manceu- 
vres mechanical traction of all kinds was employed—passenger motor 
cars for the manceuvre direction, commanders and umpires; heavier trac- 
tion for the supply of the staff and meat supply for the troops; cars of 
both above descriptions for aerial and telegraph services; heavier traction 
still for big guns and parks. An expert mechanical traction officer was 
told off to Army Headquarters for general supervision of the whole. The 
traction wagons were partly hired, partly supplied by the military 
authorities ;, the passenger cars were for the most part collected by the 
corps authorities. The drivers were some military, some civilian, and in 
the latter case they provided their own petrol and cleaning materials; the 
military drivers had these supplied to them. Where the troops were too 
far off to be supplied by means of horsed vehicles, the mechanical traction 
was considered as an extension of the railway. The wagons were formed 
into columns under different commanders, each of whom kept a_ record 
of the capacity of his column during 24 hours, and of all orders received, 
petrol expenditure, repairs, etc., in fact everything was to be noted for 
rendering a report to the General Staff at ‘the close of the manceuvres. 
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GERMANY. 


CREATION OF A RECRUITING SECTION AT THE WAR OrFicE.—A Cabinet 
order has been lately published authorizing the creation of a recruiting 
section in the Prussian War Office. This new section is to deal with 
matters which have hitherto been treated in other branches of the War 
Office, but will mainly concern itself with recruiting and re-engagements, 
the personnel of the Reserve and of the Landsturm, with furloughs, with 
the promotion of the personnel of the Active and Reserves forces, with 
instructional. establishments, the training of recruits and of colonial troops. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE POSITION OF N.C.0.’s.—The new Army Law makes 
considerable ameliorations in the position of non-commissioned officers : 
thus the premium awarded to them on completion of 12 years’ ‘service is 
raised 50 per cent.; the allowance given while awaiting civil employment 
has been. increased from 12 to 20 marks per mensem, etc. Further, an 
office, or offices, have been established where information may be obtained 
as to civil employ; the obtaining of furloughs while seeking such employ 
is facilitated; better quarters are to be provided for non-commissioned 
officers in barracks ; and the number of posts on the railways and in the post 
office for which ex-non-commissioned officers are eligible has been 
increased. 


New METHOD OF PACKING AMMUNITION FOR TRANSPORT.—The military 
authorities are about to adopt a new system for the packing of infantry 
ammunition in transport. Boxes are to be replaced by bandoliers, and 
it is claimed that thus closer packing can be arrived at—280 rounds now 
taking the room hitherto occupied by 225, while the distribution is greatly 
assisted and: expedited. The bandoliers are made of grey canvas, very 
light and strong, and contain each 14 compartments, holding a metal 
charger and five cartridges, or 70 rounds in all. The infantrymen are to 
retain their present pouches, holding 150 rounds, but on going into action 
each man will be further tssued with one of these bandoliers, -thus raising 
the rounds carried on the person to 220. It is claimed that men engaged in 
distributing ammunition can easily carry ten of these bandoliers, while the 
hands are left free. The provision of these new methods for packing and 
distributing ammunition will be only gradually introduced, but each 
infantry company has already been supplied with 120 bandoliers for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

New Cavatry ARMAMENT.—The creation of the seven new regiments 
of Jager zu Pferd has been marked by a change of armament. These 
regiments will only carry swords during peace, and on the outbreak of 
war or on field service the sword is to be replaced by the sword bayonet 
at one time in use by the infantry, the cavalry carbines being so arranged 
that the bayonet can be fixed to them. It is suggested in some military 
papers that there is an intention of withdrawing the sword altogether 
from the cavalry when proceeding on field service. 


GREECE. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY.—By the Royal Decree published at the 
end of August last, the Greek Army is to be reorganized and materially 
augmented. So far as the contents of this Decree are at present known, 
the new Army of Greece will be organized something after the following :— 
Up to the present it has been organized only in divisions, but for the 
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future six army corps are to be provided, having their headquarters respec- 
tively at Larissa, Athens, Janina, Salonika, Seres, and Kozani. For the 
present each army corps will contain two divisions only, but when the 
scheme of reorganization is carried out in its entirety, each will be com- 
posed of three divisions; in the sarne way, while at first a total of no 
more than 11 divisions will be retained, the number will eventually be 
raised to 18. The headquarters of the 11 divisions are, or will be, estab- 
lished at Larissa, Athens, Missolonghi, Salonika, Kilis, Seres, Drama, 
Konica, Janina, Veria and Kozani. The country will be divided into 
military districts corresponding to the sum of the divisions to be estab- 
lished, and each district will be responsible for raising all the troops 
necessary for the establishment of the division, and also .for a reserve 
division. Each division will contain three infantry regiments each of three 
battalions, an artillery regiment, a squadron of cavalry, a company of 
sappers, and the usual departmental troops. There are at the present 
moment no more than 33 infantry regiments, and these must therefore 
be increased in number to 54, if each of the 18 divisions is to have three 
regiments, each of three battalions. There is no intention of augmenting 
the present number (12) of Evzone or Rifle battalions. The strength of 
the cavalry will also remain, as at present, at three regiments, forming 
a cavalry brigade, the headquarters of which are at Seres. The field 
artillery, comprising now four regiments, will be at once raised to six 
regiments, each of six batteries, and in the course of time it is the inten- 
tion to provide each division with such a field artillery regiment. Eighty 
batteries of quick-firers are already on order at Schneider’s works, The 
mountain artillery, hitherto organized in two regiments, each of two 
divisions, each of two batteries, is to be augmented to six divisions, giving 
a total of 12 batteries, and will eventually be still further increased. The 
technical troops are also to be greatly augmented, battalions replacing 
companies—four bridging companies will thus become four bridging bat- 
talions. To provide for all these augmentations more men are required, 
and a new law has been framed for drawing larger annual levies from 
the manhood of the country. At the present, men are liable to military 
service during 31 years, viz.:—two in the Active Army, 11 in the Active 
Army Reserve, eight years in the Territorial Army, and ten in its Reserve, 
the first 13 years providing the first line, the next 8 and 11 the second 
and third lines. Under the new law men will be liable for 35 years’ 
military service, divided as follows :—two years in the Active Army, ten 
in the First Reserve, nine in the Second Reserve, seven in the Territorial 
Army, and seven in its Reserve. The military authorities reckon, under 
the new regulations, on an annual recruit contingent of 25,000 (against 
the present levy of 13,000), and expect that this will provide an army of 
some 470,000 at the end of 21 years. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE. 


ACCIDENT TO A NAVAL BipeLane.—On the afternoon of December 2nd, the 
Naval Wing of the Royal Flying Corps lost one of its officers, Captain 
G. V. Wildman-Lushington, Royal Marine Artillery, by an accident to the 
Maurice Farman biplane No. 23. Captain Wildman-Lushington, who 
held the grade of flight commander, accompanied by Captain Fawcett, 
R.M., as passenger, had flown to Sheerness, and on the return journey, 
when close to the naval aerodrome at Eastchurch, the machine suddenly 
side-slipped-in descending and fell from a height of 50 feet to the ground. 
The machine was completely wrecked. Captain Wildman-Lushington was 
found to be dead, his neck being broken, but Captain. Fawcett was not 
seriously injured. This is the first fatal accident to occur at Eastchurch, 
where flying has been now in progress for some three years, but is the 
third to occur to naval airmen, Lieutenant Parke having been killed by 
a fall at Wembley, and Paymaster Berne having been struck by the 
propeller of an aeroplane. f 


FIRING FROM AN AEROPLANE.—Some interesting experiments were car- 
ried out at Bisley on November 27th by the Birmingham Small Arms 
Company with the Lewis air-cooled machine-gun, which weighs only 
26} Ibs., and which was fired from a 50-h.p. Grahame-White biplane of 
somewhat ancient type, and which proved the possibility of firing a rapid 
succession of shots from an aeroplane in flight, and of hitting a 30 ft. 
target from a height of 500 ft. in 11 out of 14 shots. 

No. 1 Squadron of the Military Wing, Royal Flying Corps, has lately 
been converted into an aeroplane squadron, and the airships which formerly 
belonged to this squadron have been transferred to the Naval Wing of the 
Royal Flying Corps. It is considered that the development of airships 
can be better organized if carried out under a single authority, and as 
airships are at present more important for naval than for military purposes, 
it has been decided that the airship work should be allotted to the Navy 
for the present. 

Captain Longcroft performed what was very nearly a record non- 
stop cross-country flight during November. On a B.E.2 biplane, with a 
70 h.p. Renault engine, he flew from Montrose to Portsmouth and back 
to Farnborough without alighting, a distance of about 630 miles in seven 
and a quarter hours. He had not exhausted his petrol when he landed. 
France claims the record with a 650 mile flight, by Seguin on a Henri 
Farman during October of this year. 


FRANCE. 


At Epinal, experiments in bomb dropping from aircraft were carried 
out recently, from heights varying between 300 and 4,500 ft., at targets 
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which were plainly visible, as also against targets which suddenly appeared. 
Photographs were taken of the results; these are not, of course, published. 
At the same place firing was conducted from aircraft against air targets, 
the firing being from a 5 c.m. gun and new projectiles of special pattern 
being used. Practice was made against a captive balloon moored some 
7,500 yards distant, and which was moved from time to time so as to 
necessitate change of elevation, etc. Then followed practice against free 
balloons moving at varying wind. strengths. 

It is also stated that at Chalons sur Marne at the end of September 
experiments were carried out from an armoured aircraft mounting a large 
calibre gun in a small revolving turret. The craft is described as very 
speedy and intended specially for the attack on Zeppelins. 


RUSSIA. 


The Russki Invalid of September and October contains details of the 
examinations and tests for obtaining the military pilot’s certificate: ex- 
amination in the tactics and employment of aeroplanes, the technical 
development of machines, theory of aviation, repairs and mechanism, 
wireless and photography. Tests in flights, solution of a tactical problem, 
flight of not less than 13 hours as laid down, during which for at least 30 
minutes a height of from 3,000 to 3,600 ft. must be maintained; vol plane 
descent from 1,500 feet to within 450 yards of an alighting point previously 
indicated ; descent from 1,500 ft. as before, finally descending in a spiral 
course from immediately over the landing place with the engine cut off. 
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From Naval Cadet to Admiral. By Admiral Sir Robert Hastings Harris, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. Cassells & Co., Ltd. 


During his 52 years of naval life Admiral Harris witnessed many 
startling changes and took part in a large number of events of very great 
importance, so that he has much to tell in this book of his recollections 
which is well worth recording; added to which he has all his life been 
fond of sport of all kinds, and thus his pages are enlivened by many 
accounts of cheery happenings in good company, of many notable ‘‘ bags ”’ 
by gun, and “ baskets ’’ by rod and line. Sir Robert entered the Navy when 
it was still much as Marryatt has depicted it, when, though steam had made 
its entry into’the service, it was still by many regarded as no more than 
a mere auxiliary to sails, but at a moment, too, when owing to the recent 
close of the war with Russia, ships were many and prospects were alluring. 
The author saw a large variety of foreign service, such as is in these days 
denied to the majority of naval officers, who to-day spend their naval 
existence between the home ports and the North Sea. He served on the 
South American station, in South African, North American, and West 
Indian Waters, and on the China station, always with credit, and never, 
if one may judge by éxtracts from his game-book, without enjoying to ‘the 
full such sport as was to be got. And then, promoted to flag rank, he 
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was appointed Rear-Admiral of the Mediterranean Fleet, and so came to 
take part in the international maritime operations in and about Crete, of 
which so highly interesting a record is to be found in his pages. It is very 
pleasant, and also eminently instructive, to note how well the British Admiral 
got on with his colleagues, with the people whom the ships of the Powers 
had been sent to succour, and even with the insurgents, who apparently 
were equally ready to wage war with the fleets of Northern Europe as 
with their own official Government. To most readers, perhaps, the part 
of this book will chiefly appeal which contains the chapters in which 
Admiral Harris describes all the measures that he took, when transferred 
to the command of the South African station, for the maintenance of an 
efficient blockade of that enormous extent of coast-line during the war 
with the Dutch Republics; for helping whole-heartedly the sister-service ; 
and for supplying men and armament, sailors, marines and guns, to 
vulnerable places which it was considered necessary to defend. The Army 
in South Africa was indeed fortunate in the fact that there was then on 
the station a naval commander so obliging, so ready with valuable assist- 
ance, and so resourceful, during those early days of the war and during 
the weeks of gloom by which they were immediately succeeded. In the 
chapter headed ‘“‘ Our Black Time ’’ will be found some highly interesting 
and significant details of the extraordinary difficulties encountered by the 
blockading ships when dealing with the question of contraband, compli- 
cated as the problem was by the astute manner in which, as Sir Robert 
tells us, rumours of a circumstantial character were set on foot by Dr. 
Leyds for the exercise by our naval captains of the right of search, with 
the object of embroiling us with foreign Powers and causing serious inter- 
national trouble. It seems also that these difficulties were not made any 
the lighter by the fact that the law officers of the Crown had not been 
able definitely to make up their minds, prior to the commencement of 
hostilities as to what was and what was not “‘ contraband of war.”’ 

There is no dull page in this book; it is informing as well as eminently 
readable, and it is illustrated by many good photographs of scenes the 
author has witnessed, or of ships he has sailed in or commanded during the 
half century that he served in the Royal Navy. 


Gordons under Arms: A biographical muster roil of officers named Gordon 
in the Navies and Armies of Great Britain, Europe, America, and in 
the Jacobite Risings. | By Constance Oliver Skelton and John 
Malcolm Bulloch. 


This book may fairly be described as a monument—a monument to 
the fighting powers of the Gordons, and a monument to the industry, 
intelligence and devotion of the compilers. Every source of information 
has been tapped, including the Record Office, the War Office, the Admiralty, 
the India Office, and the notes in the possession of the author of ‘‘ The 
House of Gordon.’’ The common ground of inclusion is the use of the 
surname Gordon, either alone or in hyphened combination with other 
names. The name appears to have suffered no change in the spelling when 
it passed into foreign languages. 

The book begins with an interesting description of the ‘‘ Making of 
the Muster.’’ The difficulty of course was to decide where not to search. 
The amount of material presenting itself for examination was enormous, 
and, as is always the case in research work, increased instead of diminished 
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as every page was turned. No trouble or expense was spared to follow up 
a promising ‘trail. On one occasion we are told, a Canadian college 
professor crossed the Atlantic, spent several weeks in scouring the country, 
and then searched through 17 unindexed War Office letter-books—all with 
the object of running to ground the father of one of his pupils, which he did 
successfully. The muster roll itself naturally occupies the bulk of the book, 
It contains no less than 2,154 names—Gordons, every one of them, Each 
man is given a number, and the Christian names are arranged alphabeti- 
cally, except the first 69, whose Christian names. cannot be ascertained. 
Each entry contains a short account of what is known of the individual 
with a record of the source of information. Relationships are easily traced 
by means of the cross references. After the muster roll comes an index 
‘“‘ containing the names of all the kinsfolk of Gordon officers,’’ and itself 
covering 62 pages. There are six excellent coloured reproductions of 
pictures. 

The work that has been thus devotedly carried through has ‘‘ proved 
beyond a shadow of doubt that tradition is right. . . . in crediting the 
Gordons, root and branch, with a great aptitude for arms.’’ But ‘‘ another 
useful index which may be applied is’ the extraordinary energy which 
the Gordons have displayed in raising troops.”” Then follows a list of 
22 occasions, between 1632 and 1867, when bodies of men were raised by 
members of the Gordon family for service in different parts of the world. 
And we are told, in the introductory chapter—of which every word is worth 
reading—many interesting facts about Scotch clannishness in general and 
the Gordon clan.in particular. ‘‘ We are often asked to contemplate regi- 
ments rising like gourds when the Empire was in danger, a notion care- 
fully fostered by modern writers. . . . who wished to convey the impres- 
sion that clanship and chieftainship were still (i.e., roughly, during the 
18th century) powerful factors in the social organism. So far as the rank 
and file was concerned, this is as amiable a delusion as the idea that such 
recruits were men of gigantic size. The real fact is that the recruits for 
these levies had to be bought at a heavy price. . . had to be gentled with 
promises of leases or extended holdings, and sometimes had to be forced 
into the ranks under a variety of pressures.’’ A letter of 1778 says 
“‘The spirit of clanship has absolutely ceased as to its more important 
consequences all over the Highlands and more especially in this country.”’ 
This, observe, applied to the rank and file; as to the officers, ‘‘ the 
applications outran the opportunities.”’ 


Another very interesting fact about the Gordon family is that, strictly 
speaking, many of them were, and presumably are, not Gordons but Setons. 
For ‘‘ more than half the Gordons in the North are descended from the 
two natural sons of Sir John Gordon (d.1394), and the rest are really 
Setons, the descendants of their cousin, Elizabeth, the heiress who married 
Sir Alex. Seton.’’ But history has always regarded them as Gordons. ‘‘ It 
appears that, contrary to popular impression, up till the 19th century, 
descent through the mother was regarded as of at least equal prestige with 
descent through the father.’’ 

A puzzle still unsoived, is presented by one of the greatest Gordons 
in history, viz., ‘‘ Chinese’’ Gordon, great grandson of David Gordon; 
‘In spite of the most laborious investigation. . . we are as far off know- 
ing David’s origin as ever. ... The failure to find. a father for David 
is all the more disappointing because . . . ‘‘Gordons under Arms.’ is 
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largely the result of the desire to solve this puzzle.’’ Here is a great 
opportunity for a family Sherlock Holmes. 

The Irish Gordons are difficult to trace ; the American Gordons, though 
full of gaps, have been followed up with the painstaking care that we are 
accustomed to associate with literary effort from the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

Soldiers of fortune are romantic figures on the pages of history, but 
it is interesting to note that the prudence which we expect to find in 
our northern friends was conspicuous in the family we are considering. 
“It was precisely the same wisdom (as in the case of Kenmure, where 
the 6th Viscount lost his head, and his son removed the consequent stigma 
upon his house by sending all his sons into the rival army), which made 
the wife of the second Duke of Gordon send three of her sons into the 
Services; for her husband and his father had nearly wrecked the house 
with their Jacobitism, tentative though it was.’’ But all soldiers will be 
proud to read that “if it was a sense of self-preservation which made 
these ennobled Gordons turn from the House of Stuart to the House of 
Hanover, it was mainly the military opportunity, afforded by each rising 
in turn, rather than a strong dynastic bias, which affected the rank and 
file, for the Gordons possess in a pre-eminent degree the soul of the soldier, 
rather than the finesse of the politician.’ 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the living Gordons of to-day will see 
to it that a goodly tale of sons shall bear arms in a manner worthy of their 


forbears. 


Les devoirs des Maires en cas de mobilisation générale. By Paul Dislére, 

Second Edition. 8vo. 2s. (Paul Dupont). Paris, 1913. 

(Instructions to Mayors in the event of General Mobilization), 

The work is divided into four parts :—Peace; period of strained rela- 
tions ; mobilization and concentration; and war. 

In peace, the normal duties of the municipal authorities are: Keeping 
up the lists of men to be called up and their places in the ranks; keeping 
the return of addresses, of the condition of dwellings or billets; keeping 
-a watch over strangers, more particularly in the neighbourhood of fortifica- 
‘tions; protection of the pigeon-houses of carrier-pigeons. 

During the period of political tension, the Mayor should ask the 
jparents of reservists from home to keep their sons on the look-out, take 
steps to replace the doctor or surgeon liable for mobilization, make prepara- 
tions for the billeting of troops on the march, set a watch on all fountains 
and watering places, and arrest vagrants, 

‘On mobilization the gendarme who brings the order for mobilization 
summons to the Town Hall the Mayor, or in his absence the Deputy or 
any Town Councillor. The Mayor receives from the gendarme a packet 
containing (a) mobilization forms; (b) summary instructions briefly detail- 
ing the duties of Mayors; (c) requisition forms; (d) a table showing how 
the days of mobilization correspond with the dates of the calendar; 
(e) finally the warrants summoning the civil members of the committees 
ef supply, and their assistants. : 

' The Mayor counts the forms, gives a receipt for them to the gendarme, 
then in his presence fills in, or has filled in, one of the forms, writing the 
date in letters, and the day of the week of the first day of mobilization. 

The Mayor immediately summons before him the Town Clerk, the 
Schoolmaster, the Town Councillors, and, if necessary, sufficient neigh- 

bours for filling in the forms, on the lines of those filled in before the 
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gendarme. He summons at the same time the express messengers to 
post up the bills in the villages in accordance with the list enclosed, and 
obtains the necessary materials for affixing the bills (e.g., paste, paste- 
pots, brushes, etc.). As soon as a placard is pasted up, the Town Crier 
should give notice of it in the town. The bells are rung; the case is, in 
fact, similar to that of “‘ public peril,’’ as provided for by the law, and 
prompt steps are taken to inform the population of the gravity of the 
situation. ® 

The citizens gathered at the Town Hall fill up the mobilization forms; 
the Mayor now acts on the ‘‘ Summary Orders ”’ enclosed in the packet. 

He makes the Town Clerk fill in the days of the month to correspond 
. with the first day, second day, etc., on the mobilization diary. This 
diary then serves as a calendar for the period of mobilization; opposite 
the words ‘‘ first day of mobilization,’’ is entered up, in addition to the 
date, the day of the week; the subsequent days of the week are then 
written in order below. This calendar is posted on the door of the 
Town Hall as soon as completed. 

The Mayor recommends men about to rejoin their units to provide 
themselves with two shirts, a pair of drawers and a’ pair of boots in 
good condition broken in for marching. He should also—de minimis 
non curat—request them to have their hair cut. 

With the help of the Town Council he considers the question of help 
to be afforded the families of men called to the Colours. 

If supplies are requisitioned, he has a part which calls for infinite 
prudence, authority and tact. He must, together with his colleagues, 
exert himself personally to smooth over the petty difficulties which arise 
between the troops and the townspeople; he should induce the latter 
to share their food supplies with their fellow countrymen on the march, 
reminding them that they will receive payment for their goods, and he 
should assist the officers in watching that the troops do not claim more 
than the daily supply of food customary in the country. 

He keeps a watch on persons suspected of espionage, organizes the 
service for guarding the railways, fixes the hours of sale in the markets, 
watches particularly for frauds in food contracts, closes theatres, balls, 
concerts, etc., if necessary; and forbids firing at carrier pigeons. 

Now suppose hostilities commence. The obligations of the Mayor 
become greater and more delicate. Should the enemy’s troops approach, 
he must request the women, children and old men to leave the theatre 
of operations. The able-bodied men and the local fire-brigade remain at 
their post, and take steps to provide a water-supply in case of fire. 

The Mayor may have the painful task of complying with requisitions 
made by the hostile army; after a battle fought in his jurisdiction, he 
should have the dead collected, their identification plates discovered, steps 
taken for burial: he must never forget the demands made by the exigencies 
of the public health in the case of threats of an epidemic. 

The Mayor must take steps to prevent the scoundrels who rob from 
carrying on their gruesome trade. These persons must be mercilessly 
hunted down. 

It is his duty to collect arms left on the battlefield, soldiers’ effects, 
stores, etc. He will also collect evidence of decease, and make inventories 
of effects found on dead bodies. 
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NAVAL. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

MITTHEILUNGEN AUS DEM GEBIETE DES SEEWESENS. November, 1913. 
No. Xi.—Proportionate maritime strength of the Mediterranean Powers. 
The United States Naval Experimental Station at Annapolis. Wireless 
and its use for establishing position at sea. In what way are warlike 
operations influenced by over-sea commerce; how was the naval policy 
of England dictated by this in the past, and in what way will it be 
influenced in the future? Krupp automatic guns. Foreign navies. 


FRANCE. 

Revue Maritime. October.—The safety and scope of the Mercantile 
Marine. Navigation without logarithms.t The past, present and future 
of Spain as a naval Power.t The storage and issue of bedding in the 
Army and Navy.t Naval recollections of Surgeon Gestin. 

La Vie Maritime. October 10th.—The naval prefecture of Bizerta. 
The directorate of naval artillery. Naval instruction. October 25th.—In 
the Levant. A few reforms. ; 

MONITEUR DE LA FLoTTe. November 1Ist.—Armoured torpedo boats. 
November 8th.—The Naval Bill. November 15th.—‘ The Nelson Touch ” 
{a translation of the Trafalgar Report lately published by our Admiralty). 
November 22nd.—The new rates of pay. November 29th.—The doctrine 
against the Mediterranean. 


GERMANY. 


MarInE RunpscHau. Neovember.—Questions of maritime right in the 
Turko-Italian War. Ten years of the new system for the training of 
naval officers in England. The battleship in action. Beacons for aircraft. 


ITALY. 


Rivista Marittima. October.—The strength of the division. The 
release of heavy projectiles from aeroplanes. 


MILITARY. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
KAVALLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE. November.—The Army cavalry in 
the Imperial manoeuvres. Fighting value of cavalry when opposed to 
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infantry and artillery. Army cavalry and wireless stations. The cavalry 
manoeuvres of 1913 in Lombardy. The Lava a hundred years ago. The 
future of our cavalry festivals. The great cavalry manoeuvres of this year 
in the district of Wilna. 

STREFFLEUR’S MILITARISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT. November.—The conquest 
of Dalmatia by the Austrians in the campaign of 1813—14. Remarks on 
the infantry manual. The number of guns and the tactical artillery reserve. 
The efficiency of the Flying Corps Park at the French manceuvres of 
1912. Events in Lybia after the Peace of Lausanne.t ‘The war in the 
Balkan Peninsula, 1912—13.t The School of Musketry: officers’ prize 
shooting. Foreign armies. 


BELGIUM, 


BULLETIN DE LA Presse. October 31st.—The Military Budget of 1913 
in France.§ The new German Army Bill of July 3rd.t The new French 
law regarding three years’ service.t November 15th.—The new French 
law regarding three years’ service.§ Some considerations drawn from the 
use of aviation in the Balkan War. The new German Army Bill of July 
3rd.§ To attack is to retain the initiative and therefore to conquer.* 
November 30th.—A method of entraining horses. Characteristics and pro- 
perties of various types of dirigible. To attack is to retain the initiative 
and therefore to conquer.t , 

REVUE DE L’ARMEE BELGE. July—August.—The indirect fire of in- 
fantry. Fire against a moving target. Technical battle troops. The 
military colonial organization. Wireless from the Army point of view. 
Divisional cavalry. 


FRANCE. 

REVUE MILITAIRE DES ARMEES ETRANGERES. November.—The German 
War Budget for 1913. The Danish Army in 1913. 

JourNaL Des Sciences MILitaiRES. November Ist.—The consequences 
of the new cavalry organization.t Battery command in action. The 
deeds of the 6oth Regiment of Russian infantry in 1904—5.* The 
methodical study of manceuvre.§ Infantry machine guns.§ Nevember 
15th.—The consequences of the new cavalry organization.t New technics 
for infantry.* Cavalry fire and cavalry under fire. The deeds of the 6oth 
Regiment of Russian infantry in 1904—5. 

REvvuE D’HistorrE. November.—Infantry training at the outbreak of 
the Seven Years’ War.* The campaign of 1794 in the Netherlands.t 
The organization of the Grande Armée in 1813.* The campaign of 1814.+ 
The war of 1870—71: the 1st Army of the Loire.t 

SpecTaTEUR MiiraireE. November Ist.—Napoleon as an organizer. 
Instructions for the training of war dogs.* Nietzche and his ideas on war.t 
General Robinson’s ‘‘ Waterloo.’”’*+ November 15th.—Instructions for the 
training of war dogs.§ German views on infantry and artillery. Desert 
transport.* Genera! Robinson’s ‘‘Waterloo.’’t 

Revue Miirarre Génférace. November.—The Russian naval actions 
in the Far East. Soldiers of twenty years of age. General X——. Some 
views on Arab troops. About the Battle of St. Quentin.§ Kirk Kilisse— 
Lule-Burgas—Chatalja.§ 


*—to be continued. +—continued, §—concluded. 
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Revue Dé CAVALERIE. November.—Combined cavalry manoeuvres of 
1913. The cavalry fight. Our leaders. General de Brack. The cavalry 
of Spain. 

La REVUE D’INFANTERIE. November.—The training of infantry.t The 
infantryman in the field: the Servian soldier. Light infantry (Germany). 


La REVUE D’ARTILLERIE. November.—A new explosive. Mechanical 
fuses.t The cutting properties of steel tools.t 


GERMANY. 


Muitar Wocuensiatt. No. 149.—Latest from the French Army. 
Supplement to the Field Artillery Regulations. English views of French 
and German infantry. No. 150.—The new French infantry tactics.* 
Retrospect of the Danish manoeuvres of 1913. No. 151.—The new French 
infantry tactics.§ The Egyptian Army of to-day.* No, 152.—The official 
German history of the war in Manchuria. The Italian Army. . The 
Egyptian Army of to-day.§ No, 153.—The practice of the tactics of the 
two arms. The Army of Roumania. Reorganization of the United States 
cavalry. No. 154.—The Army of Russia from its creation to the present 
day. Machine guns in Russia. No. 155.—The Turkish field artillery. 
Cavalry manoeuvres in Holland. No. 156.—1814. Sidelights on the com- 
mand of artillery masses. No. 157—8. The French Army manceuvres of 
1913. The Army manceuvres in Bohemia. The great cavalry manoeuvres 
in Southern Hungary. No. 159.—England as Continental and naval 
Power. The Russian N.C. officer. No. 160.—Not received. No. 161.— 
Mischenko’s cavalry raid in May, 1905.* News from the Dual Monarchy. 
News from the French Army. No. 162.—The French artillery in 1870. 
Mischenko’s raid in May, 1905.§ Canada’s military forces. 

JAHRBUCHER FUR DIE DRUTSCHE ARMEE UND MarinE. November.— 
Observations on the war in the Balkans. This year’s French manceuvres. 
The centenary of the Bavarian Engineers. Field-Marshal Prince Charles 
of Schwarzenberg. 


ARTILLERISTISCHE MONATSHEFTE. November.—A _ retrospect of the 
gunnery practice in 1913. Fire problems and their solution. Artillery in 
the Balkan War.§ The efficiency in the field of the Russian artillery. 
Skutari. 





SWITZERLAND. 


Revue Mivirarre Suisse. November.—The rearward communications 
of the Grande Armée in 1806—07. Military aviation in Switzerland. 
The Battle of Cressier. Military Notes: Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
France. 
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poges of text a 16 dusts ations, wiil be sent on 
request when order‘ng the Bath Satts 

















“OMNE TEMPUS” 


RUBBERLESS 

RAINPROOFS. 
Ladies’, Boye’ or Obra’) 

BEAR AN UNQUALIFIED 


NTEE. 
" - oat the rl Tempus fails to 
eep out —* n. we 
will take it 45/- 
Ready om “én all sizes and 
pL omg made to order. 
Healthy, ovol and comfortable, 
and moreover of the texture of 
on or woollen 





Established 8 Years. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, Ltd., 
66 & 67, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.c. 

















For LADIES, GENTLEMEN, or BOYS, 
EVERCLEAN 
“LINON” COLLARS 


LATEST INVENTION. 
Always Clean. Always Smart 
THE EVERCLEAN 
“ LINON "' COLLAR 


Will last for months. Great 
Comfort. Soving of Laundry 


2 ne. a 2/6. 

6 Sample Collars. 6/- 

: Z Cuffs, 1/6 per p ae. 
All Shapes and 

THE BELL PATENT SUPPLY CO. t Lta. 

147, Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 

2 Doors from Gray's Inn Road. 
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@IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST. 
Patroness—H.R.H. Princess LOUISE Duchess of ARGYLI.. President—The Marquess of CREWE, K.G. 


























FOUNDED 1872. 
London and Suburban School Other Schools. 
Blackheath . .. | Wemyss Road, 8 BE. Bath 
pom | Mele tlepne Canta eet aad ere 
pale: ae e. m Common 
+Creydonand Purley.. ..| Wellesley Road, Croydon; and Down Court, Purley |j *] ich Es Liverpool 
Dulwich .... pes «| Thurlow 8.E. +* Belvedere ’ inces 
Kensington =<. <. :.| 8t. Alban’s Road, W. +*Newcastle-on-Tyne (Central) 
t* Notting Hill .. na .. | Norland Square, W. +* Norwich 
Putney ( B).-00 > ws 18, Caricon Road and 37, Putney Hill, 8.W. Nottingham 
bh Hamps' «+ «| Maresfield Gardens, N.W. +*Oxford 
+8Streatham Hill Wavertree 2, 8.W. *Portsmouth 
+Sutton .. ..  .. «| Cheam Road, Sutton, Surrey *Sheffield 
t8ydenham +. « «| West Hill, 8.E. pear pany’ 4 
tWimbiedon Hill ..) Mansel Road, Wimbledon, 8.W. *Tunbridge Wells 
Liberal educati: fthe highesttype. Mistresses mainly of University education. During last four years 190 OPEN 
SCHOLA RSH 1PB at niversities. SCRIPTURE INSTRUCTION. DENOMINATIONAL TEACHING when 
requ ts. PLAYING FIELDS with organized FRBFARATORY Der ARtyaE™ 


GAM 
thus t have DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPART 
is Boarding Fees from about £45 to about £63 per 


aw: 


ested by Paren 
for Children under 7. Schools marked 
aes ay ay a an Schools marked thus *. 
aonum. ion Fees from annum. FF 
Full particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, at the Offices of the Trust, Broadway Court, 
Westminster, 8.W., or from the HEAD-MISTRESSES of the individual Schools. 

















GUIDE BOOKS 









GARAGE 
FOR 80 CARS 


NEXT GRAND THEATRE. 


North Wales Agents for 
“Rover,” ‘“ Darracq,” ‘Clement Talbot,” 


“‘Arrol Johnston,” “Studebaker,” & “Singer” Cars. 








Prices and Catalogues on application to 


THE LLANDUDNO AUTOMOBILE TOURING CO., Ltd., 
MOSTYN BROADWAY, LLANDUDNO. 











To Authors, Officers, &c. THE NAVAL & MILITARY 
Mr. C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., M.R.S.A., MERCANTILE AGENCY 


M.J.1., ete., is open to give expert advice on the 
Publication of NAVAL AND MILITARY WILL BUY 


BOOKS, and also to undertake the Printing, 
Binding and Publishing of the same. In London, for Officers of the Army and Navy 
“Mr. C. Gilbert-Wood is well known for the ex- serving abroad, or Retired Officers of either 
cellent work which he has, Gone ase pablisher of Service living in the Provinces, 
rmy and Navy literature.”—THe DarLy ExPre 
February 14th, 1913. «y ON COMMISSION. 





“ The ‘Gilberwood’ series of Naval and Military . ALSO, BUSINESS TRANSACTED FOR 
handbooks have been long enough before the Services : 

to enable the reader to yin A uge their meri- COLONIAL MERCHANTS. 

tortious character, and the success they have met with ‘ . 

should be gneouraging to "THE Write for further particulars to: 

UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE, January 16th, 1913. THE GENERAL MANAGER, 

C. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk House, The Naval & Military Mercantile Agency 


Victoria Embankment, London,W.C. 27, 28 & 29, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Orrices, Norro.k House, Victoria EMBANKMENT, Lonpon, W.C., WHERE ALL 
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“An Old Friend of ‘ Military India’ in a New Guise.” 


THE INDIAN 


Military Record 


THE JOURNAL OF THE IMPERIAL FORCES IN THE EAST. 


ROYAL NAVY.—ROYAL INDIAN MARINE.—BRITISH 
REGULARS.—INDIAN & COLONIAL VOLUNTEERS.— 
INDIAN ARMY.—IMPERIAL SERVICE TROOPS. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century as 
THE INDIAN VOLUNTEER RECORD AND 
MILITARY NEWS. 


Published on the I st and 16th of Each and Every Month. 








Managing Editor and Sole Director—in the United Kingdom— 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., M.R.S.A., Md.L, &c. 


CIRCULATES AMONG 

The British Army in India, composed of some 78,000 
Officers and Men. 

The Officers of the Indian Army, composed of some 
3,500. ? 

The Volunteer Force in India, composed of some 
38,000 Officers and Men, 

The Garrisons and Volunteer Force of Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements, Hong Kong and Shanghai, 
composed of some 6,500 Officers -and Men. 

With the system of Messes, Clubs, Institutes, 

Regimental and Company Subscriptions, we claim to 

reach the whole of the Military and Auxiliary Forces 

ef the Crown in India. 

The proprietors have instituted a competition for a 

handsome Challenge Cup, which has been competed 

for by Company Teams of Volunteers throughout India 
and Burma from Lahore to Tuticeria, from Quetta 
to Mandalay. 

Has by far the Largest and Most Influential 

Circulation of any Service Newspaper in the 

Indian Empire. 


“ The Pall Mall Gazette.’ Nov. 11th, 1913.says: “A new era of useful service.” 
‘The Daily Express,’’ Nov. 7th,1918. says: ‘...most attractive... history of 
regiments connected with India. remarkably well done” “The Naval and 
Military Record,’”’ Nov. 5th, 1913, says: ‘ Should havea long and prosperous 
eareer.” “The Army and Navv Gazette,” Nov. 1st, 19138, says: “ We wish it 
all the success such a well-printed journal deserves.”’ 





PRINTED IN CALCUTTA (INDIA). 


Published by :— 
THE ‘MILITARY NEWS’ PUBLISHING CO., at Mangoe 
Lane, CALCUTTA. 
THE ‘GILBERT-WOOD PRESS,’ at Norfolk House, London,W.C. 


All Advertisements should be forwarded to the Advt. Manager, “The Indian 
Military Record,’’ Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 
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Cassell’s Notable 


New Volumes. 

















From Naval Cadet to Admiral 


By Admiral Sir R. H. HARRIS, K.C.B., H.C.M.G. 


This life of a distinguished officer who has rendered his country notable service will be read-with profit 
by civilians and by naval officers. It mirrors the Navy during a period of rapid transition. The volume will also 
appeal to sportsmen, and throughout his book the narrative of his naval career is continually interrupted to give 
the reader accounts of his sporting experience in various parts of the world.’-—Daity TELEGRAPH. 


With 12 pages of Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 12s. net. 


The V.C. Its Heroes *:Valour 


By D. H. PARRY. 


The most exhaustive and authoritative book on the highest badge for bravery to be obtained in the British Navy 
and Army. It is not a compilation of barren facts; it isa book of stories of brave deeds and noble heroism ; 
there is life, and vigour, and vim in the pictures which Mr. Parry has drawn. He knows well how to write the 
battle-story that commands attention. For the new edition Mr. Parry has made many valuable additions and 
revisions. 


With 8 Plates. Large crown 8vo. 528 pages. Cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 


What of the Navy ? 


By ALAN BURGOYNE, M.P. 


A plain statement of the Naval position of to-day, by which the contributors to the £50,000,000 voted for the 
Navy may clearly see how the money is spent, and why it is necessary. 

3 e book is warmly commended to everyone who really feels it is part of his duty in life to be as 
clearly informed as possible, without undue expenditure of time and energy, upon the Navy, its function, and its 
story.”’—Tue Navy. “ 

With 8 pages of Illustrations. 5s. net. 














Cassell & Co., Lid., La Belle Sauvage, 


Of all Booksellers and Libraries, phd Ln Bs 








A GOOD XMAS PRESENT FOR THE BOYS. Price 3s. 6d. NET. 
With 36 Sketches and Diagrams Hlustrating the Text, specially Drawn for this Work. 


Canoeing & Camping Adventures. 


Being an account of Three Cruises in Northern Waters, 
By R. C.; ANDERSON, M.A., F.R.G.S., etc. 


With Pen and Ink Sketches by @. C. BOULDERSON. 
And with Plans and Diagrams illustrating the text, and specially drawn by the Author. 


YE ge Sy | hag rg who may intend to visit those waters, . . . gives various expenses, steamer charges, 
earting, & 
“The book is unpretentious, . . . bnt anyore interested in real canoeing, as distinct from the silk-cushioned, 
parasol, and white ducks, up-river variety, should read it.”” Morning Post. 
“The book will commend itself to canoeis's and yachtsmen by means of its obvious sincerity. ” ~The Scotsman. 
“Those who are in search of distant ‘fields’ to conquer nex! year wall r with i 





“ Pleasantly written, and should be of service to canoeists and small boat sailers.”— Yaohting Monti ly. 
In One Volume. Small 8v», cloth bound, containing about 200 pages: 
Of all Booksellers: C. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk House, London, W.C. 








THE COMMAND OF THE 
‘SEA: WHAT IS If? 
By Major A. B. N. CHURCHILL, late R.A. 


“A book every true Briton should read.” 


THAMES MAerient TRAINING 
H.M.S. WORCESTER. 


Established 1862. Incorporate d 1393. 





“Sets out ina masterly, lucid, and logical way what 
sea power really means to the nation.”—The Peo eople. 

“Tt is to be hi that so brilliant an exposition of 
sound naval polic:, founded npon the teachings of 
history, may not f: fail to find many readers among the 
epciiigsas section of the public,’’—Untted Service 


AN Bou Students of ary som affairs should read 
$e little work.”—T*e Ref. 

Major Churchill % well pte #8 an author and 
lecturer on naval and milita matters, such as the 
‘Shortage of Officers,’ &¢.— fshers’ Circular. 

Royal 8vo. Paper Covers. Price t/+ net. 

Also a limited Edition, Cloth bound, Gold 
lettered. Price 2s. net. 
Lendoe:. C. GILBERT-WOOD, 
Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


















CHATRMAN — 
Srr THOMAS laa ae G.C.M.G,, LL.D. 
ge ag 
ADMIRAL thn Hon. Sie tx! dg 
FREMANTLE, 6. C.B., C.M.G 


The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe: : 


in one of the most healthy reaches of the River. The 
College is devoted more particularly to the sGeration 
of gh intenaing to become OF FIC ERSIN THE 
MERCANTILE MARIN$,and over 3,000 Cadete bene 
already passed out as dul “qualified in that capacity. 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL 
EDUCATION is carried out.. Two years on the 
“ Worcester” counts as one year’s sea service to 
holders of “ Worcester ” Ceriificate. 


MODERATE TERMS. 


For Illustrated Prespectus apply to— 
J. STAFFORD, 72, Mark Lane, ndon, B.C. 
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fe ’ 99 AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
ENGLAND S PERIL, MEMORIES OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 


by if FIDELIS.” Pe es Sir H. M. BENGOUGH, K.C.B. 
aD RoCrts curs) © Brecy tony should send” Bag, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, DUKE OF CUMBER- 
_ohnLzaet Nuws Lacrxzeays““The Author, who a4: LAND. {is.0a-nct. 
officer, who has done a good deal of writing on RECOLLECTIONS OF A _ PENINSULAR 


8e vice Subjects,” 
THs FINANCIAL TrMEs says: “The ever-popular 
uestion of Ge many’s attitudetowards Eng and. . 


By the late lieut. - Colonel 
VETERAN. JOSEPH ANDERSON, C.B., 
K.H. 10s. 6d. net. 


. 
” 


orm; a wbject of diacu<sion in this pamphlet. 
ae CaTHOLIO TIMES says:—‘An appeal for con- SPORT AND FOLK-LORE IN THE HIMA- 
scription.” By Captain H. L. 
MR. Hagotp F. Wyatt (the Founder of the Im- LAYA. In, ed. net, Savon. 


perial Maritime League), writes: ‘Thanks for your 

able Pamphlet which t am very glad to have, and upon SIR FREDERICK MAURICE : A Record of his 
whic! CO) uu you. uch work as s is ini ited by his Son eut. 
sorely needed at the present time.” wd f Spine toR. 10s, 6d am. : 





Price 6d. net. 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, Norfolk House, W.C. ‘pune: ee ABKOL Deere w 















MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BOOK OF THE LION 


By Sir ALFRED PEASE, Bart. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Sir Alfred Pease is well known as one of the most experienced and skilful of Big Game Hunters, 
In this volume he gives the results of his long study of the habits of Lions, of the various modes of 
pursuing the king of beasts, and of the dangers to be faced. Incidentally many thrilling incidents 
anda large amount of interesting information and numerous anecdotes are woven into this attractive 
narrative. 




















A CAVALRY OFFICER IN 


THE CORUNNA CAMPAIGN 


1808-9. |The Journal of Captain Alexander Gordon, 15th Hussars. 
Edited by Colonel H. C. WYLLY, C.B. Portrait and Maps, __‘8s. net. 






Captain Gordon's journal was drawn up immediately after his return home, while events were 
still fresh in his memory, from notes set down at the time. It forms an historical document of real 
value, and in the outspoken comments on the action or inaction of Sir John Moore probably expresses 
the views held by the majority of the regimental officers who survived the dangers, exposure, and 
terrible privations of the retreat. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL 


(Corrected to September 25th, 1913.) 
Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P. 
Seventh Year of Issue. Illustrations. 5s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 



























CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, 
Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE HOSPITAL FOR ACCIDENTS. 
200 Casualties Treated every Week. 


IN URGENT NEED OF CONTRIBUTIONS & LEGACIES 


WALTER ALVEY, Secretary. 
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ok Wy by Authorityot the tem Council, and uncer the direction of Field-Marshal Sir J. D.P. FRENCH, 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.M 


ene. Chief cf the 


: E Colonel ~ 
Lieut.-General Fe "R. SS. BA DEN-PO 


perish’ Seal, wnleted bs 
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Major-General E. H. H. SE NBY E B. (Colonel 5th Lancers), Inspector of Cavalry. 


Published Quarterly, 


NOW READY, No. 


*FIELD-MARSHAL PRINCE BLUCHER OF 
WAHLSTATT. By Colonel H. C. Wy tty, 


C.B. 
HOW NoT TO et = By Captain H. M, Joun- 


t.) 
“OF OPERATIONS WITH 
> By Captain A. T. 
Hunter, 12th Regiment, U.S.A 
oe IDY OF PATROL WORK. “By Capitaine 
orR. (Translation.) 
RECONNOITRING DETACIIMENTS. 
A POSSIBLE USE OF 
VANCED GUARDS IN MODERN WAR. 
*CAVALRY IN QUEEN ELIZABETH'S REIGN. 
*THE VALUE OF FOX-HUNTING, By UBIQuE. 


YHE SECONDARY ARMAMENT OF ROYAL 
Lieut.-Colonel 


HORSE ARTILLERY. By 
Matcomm PEAKE, C.M.G., k H. 

*MEXICO’S UNIQUE CAVALRY CORPS. By 
Percy Cross STAND'NG. 


*BALAKLAVA AND THE 4rH REGIMENT OF 
Prency 


CHASSEURS D’AFRIQUE. By 
WBITE. 


Price 2/6 net. 
32. ~ OCTOBER, 


CONTE 


STRATEGICAL AD- 


Postage ‘ad. 


1915. NOW READY. 


ae aie ZEALAND MOUNTED Ps ae 
By Major-General A. J. GopLEy, 

*COLD STBEL AND INDIAN SW ORDSMAN- 
SHIP. By oy ‘y Inspector-General of 
Police, P. Bram 

THIRTY YEARS ‘AGO. ” By Major A. Hueness 
OnsLow. late 10th Hussars. 

*THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE HORSE. By P.S. 
TIMMIs, Royal Canadian Dragoons. 

*THE AIR SERVICEIN THE TIME OF 
NAPOLEON. By Colonel WN. M.SmyrTu, ¥.€. 

OBSERVATION AND JUDGMENT. By Major- 
General F. Sui TH, C.B., C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S. 

umes BILLETING. By Roy al Wiltshire 

eoma 

*THE EVOLUTION OF THE HELMETS OF 
DRAGOON GUARDS AND DRAGOONS. 
By C. R. B, BARRETT. 

*OLD PIGSTICKING SONGS. 

pn ng PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTES. 
FOREIGN NOTES. 
SPORTING NOTES. 

* Tilustrated. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent direct te:—The MANAGING EDITOR at 
THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W. 





or Copies may be obtained by ALL Booksell 


N and Railway Booksellers, from 


Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, NORFOLK HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 








THE 


Young Officers’ Guide to Knowledge 
By the Senior Major. Price 1s. Post Free 1/1. 


“Tt is seldom that a guide to conduct for Young 
Officers is published which combines sound wisdom 
— amusement, but the little work under review is 

1 gem, not for what it says, but for what_it refrains 
tron saying. ”—Ltverpool Daily Post and Mercury. 








“The Young Officers’ Guide to Knowledge is in 
fact one of the most killing things we have come 
aeross for some time, and should command a wide 
circulation, the real comedy, of course, lies in the 
fact that the episodes described do really occur, 
though the actors in them will probably not recognise 
in the book anything but the caricature of their 
methods, so we hesitate on moral grounds to bring 
this book to the notice of Subalterns.”—Army and 
Navy Gazette. 





Rao # 3 SONS, Military Publishers, 


Pall Mall, S.W. 








Colonel Pollock's Romance of 
Love and War. 


IN THE COCKPIT 
OF EUROPE. 


By Lieut.-Co!onel ALSAGER POLLOCK. 


Times. ~* A vivacious narrative, presenting many 
problems of strategy. and following the fortunes 
in war and love of an enterprising subaltern.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. “Knowledgeable and fas- 
cinating reading which we hope will have 
wide acceptance from the general public’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 
15, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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JOURNAL OF THE 
ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


This Journal, which was formerly known as 
the “ Proceedings’’ of the R.A. Institution, con- 
tains articles and information on Artillery matters, 
some highly technical and some general. Articles 
on general Military topics also appear. 

In the Translations and Précis, which are an 
important feature, an attempt is made to keep up 
with the progress of Artillery on the Continent. 


All members of the Royal Artillery Institution 
receive the Journal. 

Any officer serving in the Navy, Army, Special 
Reserve, Territorial Force, and Colonial Perma- 
nent Forces can receive this Journal post free on 
application to the Secretary, R.A. Institution, at 
an annual subscription of 20s. 

WOOLWICH: 
Royal Artillery Institution. 





Sole Advertisement Contractor: 
THE GILBERT-WOOD PRESS, 
Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


Telegraphie Addres —“ Gilberwood, London.” 
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Mr. €, Carlisle, M.A. (uiranaler), 


AND 


Major ID. B. Gregson, late R.€. 


Prepare Candidates for all Army and Civil Service Examinations, at 
5 & 7, LEXHAM GARDENS, KENSINGTON, W. 





We have retained the services of all the Tutors who have been so remarkably 
successful in past years, and continue to receive both Resident and Non-Resident 
Candidates, 





Recent Successes include 


STAFF COLLEGE (CAMBERLEY), JUNE, 1912 


THE FOLLOWING WERE SUCCESSFUL FROM US:— an C. H. T. Lucas, Royal Berkshire Regiment. 


Capt. E. W. Furse, Royal Horse Artillery. "9 ye a teelat preven te me 





F. St. John, Royal Horse Artillery. 7 
Lieut. 6. N. Walford, Royal Horse Artillery. ” rf = ent ee Highlanders. 
Cnt Um Lotedin te | J. MeD. Haskard, Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 
. St. L. Gethin, Royal Artillery. : . 
Ww. i Ironside, Royal Artillery. ag et ES ee ie eo 1 (Indi 
,, 9. E. S. Brind. Royal Garrison Artillery. ¢ kioah praon, a Avery Maan 
Lieut. J. D. D. Brancker, Royal Garrison Artillery. .,. E. B. Maunsell, 85th Seinde Horse (Indian Army) 


D. L. Aman. Roya! Marine Artillery. 
Capt. N. W. Webber, Royal Engineers. 


W. H. V. Dareil, Coldstream Guards. THE FoLLowinG OBTAINED NoMINATIONS :— 








W. E. Scafe, Devonshire Regiment. Capt. A. H. C. Kearsey, D.S.O., 10th Hussars: 

E. G. L. Thurlow, Somerset Light Infantry. » P. B.OConnor, Royal Engineers. 

R. F. Gross, South Wales Borderers. Lieut. R. T. Lee, Royal West Surrey Regiment. 

H. O. Richmond, Gl tershir t Capt. O. H. L. Nicholson, D.S.O., West Yorkshire 

L. P. Evans, Royal Highlanders. Regiment. 

A. G. Bayley, Oxford and Buckinghamshire » H.C. daeckson, D.S.O., Bedfordshire Regiment. 
Light Infantry. » A. McCleverty, 2nd Q.O. Rajputs (Indian Army) 


STAFF COLLEGE (QUETTA), OCTOBER, 1912 
EIGHTEEN OF THE TWENTY-FOUR SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES READ WITH US 


Other Successes during last Year include 
SANDHURST. 
EIGHTEEN PASSED 
WOOLWICH. 
FIVE PASSED, 
ROYAL MARINES (JUNE). 
ONE PASSED. 
MILITARY COMPETITIVE. 
EIGHT PASSED. 
PROMOTION 
FIFTY-SEVEN PASSED. 
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Major IM. b. Gregson, late R.€. 


Prepare Candidates for all Army and Civil Service Examinations, at 
5 & 7, LEXHAM GARDENS, KENSINGTON, W. 





We have retained the services of all the Tutors who have been so remarkably 
successful in past years, and continue to receive both Resident and Non-Resident 
Candidates. 





Recent Successes include 


STAFF COLLEGE (CAMBERLEY), JUNE, 1912 


THe FOLLOWING were SUCCESSFUL FROM US:— sii C. 4. T. Lucas, Royal Berkshire Regiment. 
Capt. E. W. Furse, Royal Horse Artillery. SE Ee Oe eee 
L » E.F. St. John, Royal Horse Artillery. .. Bd. Lang, Argyll & Sutherland Highlanders. 
ieut. G. N. Walford, Royal Horse Artillery. J. G. Dill, Leinster Regiment. 
t ” 
Capt. N. Neill, 13th Hussars. : .. J. McD. Haskard, Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 
,, R. W. St. L. Gethin, Royal Artillery. D. J. C. K. Bernard, Rifle Brigade, 
W. E. Ironside, Royal Artillery. 3 . 
*" 4. E. S. Brind, Roval Garrison Artilleey. » W. F. S. Carson, 27th Light Cavalry (Indian 
Lieut. J. D. D. Brancker, Royal Garrison Artillery. 
D. L. Aman. Royal Marine Artillery. 
Capt. N. W. Webber, Royal Engineers. aay 
W. H. ¥. Darell. Coldstream Guards. THe FoLLowinc OBTAINED NOMINATIONS: 
W. E. Scafe, Devonshire Regiment. Capt. - H.C. Kearsey, D.S.O., 10th Hussars. 
E. G. L. Thurlow, Somerset Light Infantry. . B. O Connor, Royal Engineers. 
. F. Gross, South Wales Borderers. Lieut. f* T. Lee, Royal West Surrey Regiment. 
. O. Richmond, Gloucestershire Regiment. Capt. O. H. L. Nicholson, D.S.O., West Yorkshire 
. P. Evans, Royal Highlanders. Regiment. 
. G. Bayley, Oxford and Buckinghamshire H. C. Jackson, D.S.O., Bedfordshire Regiment. 
Light Infantry. A. McCleverty, 2nd Q.O. Rajputs (Indian Army) 





Army), 
E. B. Maunsell, 35th Scinde Horse (Indian Army) 


” 





STAFF COLLEGE (QUETTA), OCTOBER, 1912 
EIGHTEEN OF THE TWENTY-FOUR SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES READ WITH US 


Other Successes during last Year include 
SANDHURST. 
EIGHTEEN PASSED 
WOOLWICH. 

FIVE PASSED. 

ROYAL MARINES (JUNE). 
ONE PASSED. 
MILITARY COMPETITIVE. 
EIGHT PASSED. 
PROMOTION 
FIFTY-SEVEN PASSED. 





Tre AOCVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT OF THIS JOURNAL 18 compucTED iw GiLeeRrT-Wooo's 
Oveices, NonFoLk House, Victoria Empankment, Lonoon. W.C., WHERE ALL 
COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSID 
Te.senone No, 4680 Gerrann. 














